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Sur fo math were men Ghraled „e 
— —— were exertained of fo- 
n, that the people, overlooking their theological 

pry Giſputes, expreſſes 2 general and unſeigned joy that the | 

fte had gaſſed into the hand of Ebzabeth, That 
princeſs had diſcovered great prudence in her conduct 
during the reign of her fiſter ; and as men were ſenſible 
of the imminent danger to which ſhe was every moment 
expoſed, towards her fituation, and concern 
for her ſafety, had rendered her, to an uncommon degree, 

_ the favourite of the nation. A parkament had been af- 
fembled a few days before Mary's death; and when 
Heathe, archbiſhop of York, then chancellor, notified to 

them that event, ſcarcely an interval of regret appeared; 
ful acclamations of * God fave queen Elizabeth! Long 

_ ** and happily may ſhe reign!” The people, leſs actunted 
by faftion, and lei influenced by private views, en- 

preſſed a joy ſtill more general and hearty on her procla- 

mation; and the auſpicious commencement of this reign 
 prognoſticutes that felicity and glory, which, during its 
whole courſe, fo uniformly attended it. 
Harn was at Hail when (he heard of ber 
tern death; and, after a few days, he went thence 
to Londen through crowds of people, who ftrove with 
each other in giving her the frongeft teflimony of their 
alſeftion. On her entrance into the Tower, the could 
not forbear refleting on the great difference between her 
preſent fortune, and that which a few-years before had at- 

tended her, when ſhe was conducted to that place as a 
priſoner, and lay there expoſed to all the bigoted malig- 
her thanks to Heaven for the deliverance which the Al- 
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-deliverance, fhe faid, no lefs miraculous than that which © n Ar. 
Daniel had received from the den of Boos. This ai of ret 
pious gratitude ſeems to have been the lat circumftance, | 
in which ſhe remembered any poſt hardſhips and injuries. 
With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, ſhe 
buried all offences in oblivion, and received with affabi- 
Rare again her. Sir Harry Bennifield himfelf, to whoſe 
cuſtody the had been committed, and who had treated her 
with ſeverity, never felt, during the whole courſe of her 
reign, any effects of her reſentment”. Yet was not the 
gracious reception, which ſhe gave, proftitute and un- 
diſtinguiſhing. When the biſhops came in a body to 
make their obeiſance to her, ſhe expreſſed to all of them 
ſentiments of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe 
turned afide, as from a man polluted with blood, who 
was = jult objet of horror to every heart ſuſceptible of 
humanity. 

ArTEz employing a few days in ordering her domeſtic 
affairs, Elizaberh nodfied to foreign courts, ber fiter's 
death, and her own acceſſion. She ſent Lord Cobham 


which he had failed in eſpouſing Mary, — 
difpatched orders to the duke of Feria, his ambaſfador at 
London, to make propoſals of marriage to the queen; 
and he offered to procure, from Rome, a diſpenſation for 
— 4 An 


2 A * Hey'in, p 20%. 
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En 4.7. entertained 'an extreme averſion to the Spaniſh alliance | 
Cones during her fifer's reign; and that one great cauſe of the 
25,8 popularity which the herſelf enjoyed, was the große of 
being freed, by her means, from the danger of foreign 
Tip was exaQUy ſimilar to that of her father with Cathe- 
tine of Arragon; and that her marrying that monarch 
pable of ſucceeding to the throne. And, though the 


which, as it would depend falely on the power of ano- 
- ther, muſt be exerciſed according to his inclinations ©. 
any thoughts of a marriage with Philip, the gave him an 


 obliging, though eyaſive, anſwer; and he ſtill retained 
ſuch hopes of ſucceſt, that he ſent a meſſenger to Rome, 
Tun queen too, on her filler's death, had wrinen to 
Sir Edward Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, to 
notify her acceſſion to the pope ; but the precipitate na- 
ture of Paul broke through all the cautious meaſures con- 
certed by this young princeſs. He told Carne, that Eng- 
land was a fief of the holy fee; and it was great temerity 
in Elizabeth to have aſſumed, without his participation, 
the title and authority of queen: That being Wegiti- 
mate, the could not poſſibly inherit that kingdow ; nor 
cou'd he annul the ſentence pronounced by Clement VII. 
and Payl JII. with regard to Heney's marriage: That 
were he to proceed with rigqur, he ſhould puniſh this 
criminal invaſion of his rights, by rejefting all her ap- 
plications ; but, being willing tp jreat her with paternal 
indulgence, he would ftill keep the door of grace open 


_ © Gmtpip React, py 376 Bag, rl = 1 37S 
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mother's marriage, could not 


ELIZABETH. ; 
to her: And that, if he would renounce all pretenfions to ©. A e. 
the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, the ſhould Yn; 
experience the utmoſt lenity, compatible with the dignity 288 


135. 


tence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by two popes agninſt her 
pollibly be recalled, with- 


out infliting a mortal wound on the credit of the fee of 
Rome; and even, if ſhe were allowed to retain the crown, 
it would only be on an uncertain and dependent footing : 


6 


2 a0 That this circumſtance alone counterbalanced all dangers 


* examined, would be found very little formidable : That 
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whatſoever ; and theſe dangers themſelves, if narrowly 


the curſes and execrations of the Romiſh church, when 
not ſeconded by military force, were, in the prefeng age, 


more an object of ridicule than of terror, and had now as 
| Hale influence in this world as in the next: That though 
the bigotry or — omen 


_ <<  _— 


teſtants, and it © would be eaſy to retaliate upon them : 
"That even ſuch of the Engliſh as ſeemed at preſent zeal- 
ouſly attached to the catholic faith, would, moſt of thew, 
embrace the religion of their new ſovereign ; and the na- 


tion had of late been fo much accuſtomed to theſe revo- 
lutions, that men had loſt all idea of truth and falſchood 
in ſuch ſubjects: That the authority of Henry VIII. fo 
highly raiſed by many concurring circumſtances, firſt 
enured the people 


on proteſtants all preſerment in civil offices and the mi- 


minant®. . 
enn 
led her to favour the reformation; and ſhe remained not 
long in ſuſpemce with regard to the party which the 
ſhould embrace. But, though determined in her own 


& Burner, vol. i. p» 37% "Camden, . 37% | . 
5 2 mind, 
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to this ſubmiſſive deference; and it was 


_ the lefs difficult for ſucceeding princes to continue the 
nation in à track to which it had fo loag been accul- 


tomed: And that it would be eaſy for her, by beftowing 


litia, the church and the univerſities, both to enſure ker 
" own 9, and to render hex religion entively predo- 


bk SS... A... 5. 4 % A <A A wo 
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and not to imitate the em " of ] * 


ee r e 


* to Glover fack gege- of her in 
2s might give encouragement to the proteſtants, 
ſo much depreſſed by the late violent perſe * 


ately recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the | 


Luke, and John : She readily replied, that it behoved her 


nbd ths them? 

ZABETH alſo proceeded to exert, in favour of the 
reformers, ſome ats of power which were authorized by 
in of regal precegntive Guring that age. Find- 
ing that the proteſtane teachers, irritated by perſecutic 


and that the Romanifts replied with no leſs zeal and acri- 
bitk] all preaching without a fpeci * 
ſhe diſpenſed with theſe orders in favour of fore 3 4 


er of her own ſect, ſhe took care that they ſhould be 


peittled the laws fo far as to order a great part of the ſer- 


RO —_ e 


that all the churches ſhould conform 


hoes ts the prafice of her own chapel, ſhe fordad 
the holte to be any more elevated in her * 


2 erstes, 


= 


en ar. 
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W225 plied the moſt material conſequences". 


| Tuxsx declarations of ber intentions, concurring with 


tainty, a revolution in religion. They therefore refultd 
to officiate at her coronation z and is was with fome . 
fculty that the biſhop of Carliſle was at laſt prevailed. 
on to perform the ceremony. When ſhe was condufted 
through London, amidft the joyful acclamations of her 
ſubjefts, a boy, who perfonated Truth, was let down 


from one of the triumphal arches, and preſented to her a 
copy of the Bible. She received the book with the moſt. 


gracious deportment; placed it next her boſom ; and de- 
clared, that, amidſt all the collly teffimonies which the 
city had that day given her of their attachment, this pre- 
ſent was by far the moſt precious and moſt acceptable ®. 


ances, the rejoiced in the concourſe of her ſubjecta, en- 


| tered into all their pleaſures and amuſements ; and, wich- 


any of her predeceſſors or ſucceſſors ever could attain. 
Her own ſex exulted to ſee a woman hold the reins of 
empire with ſuch prudence and fortitude : And while 2 
young princeſs of twenty-five years (for that was her age 
at her acce{fion}, who poſſeſſed all the graces and infinua- 


tion, though not all the beauty of her ſex, courted the 


affectious of individuals by her civilities, of the public by 


RriQeſt bands of law and religion, appeared to be derived 
 entively from the choice and inclination of the peagle. | 


1 Camd-n, p. 372. Heylin, . 104. Strype, vol. i, p. 54. , p. C35. 
= Jurnet, vol. is. p. 350. Suype, vol bop 
A Sort. 
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in her addreſs, gracious and allable in all public appear- 
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— of this diſpoſition was not likely to of- ds 
fend her ſubjefts by any uſeleſs or violent exertions of 


25 encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the entire change 

of religion till the meeting of the parliament, which was — 
fumnmeoncd to aflemble.. The cleftions had gone entirely x 
againſt the catholics, who ſeem not indeed to have made 

any great firuggle for the fuperiority®; and the houſes 
met, in a diſpoſition of gratifying the queen in every 
the ſeffion with an unanimous declaration, © that queen 
«* Elizabeth was, and ought to be, as well by the word 
« of God, as the common and ſtatute laws of the realm, 
. the lawful, undoubced, and true heir to the crown, hw- 
fully deſcended from the blood-royal, according to the 
* order of ſucceſſion, ſetiled in the 25th of Henry VIII.“ 
This act of recognition was probably diflated by the 
queen herſelf and her miaifters ; and ſhe ſhewed her mag- 
nanimity, as well as moderation, in the terms which ſhe 
employed on that occaſion. She followed not Mar 
praflice in declaring the validity of her mother's mar- 
riage, at in expreſs]y repealing the act formerly made againſt 
her on legitimacy+ She knew, that this attempt muſt 
be attended with reſlections on her father's memory, and 
on the birth of her deceaſed fifter ; and 2s all the world 
merely the effect of his uſual violence and caprice, ſhe 
ſcorned to found her title on any act of an aſſembly, which 


2 — Tas euthocity by its nanny vane | 


——— the bize of the nation towards the protetar felt, in 
appears, that ſome violence, at leaſt according to our preſent ideas, was uſed 
in theſe electians : Five candidates were nominated by the court to each bo- 
rough and three to each county j and, by the theriffs authority, the members 
were choſen from among :heſe candidates. See face paper: collefied by Edward 
carl of Clarendi, y. g2- 
& 3 Elia, cop. Þ 


able, 


8 
© 8 4 e. able, ſervile, 2nd iniquitous decifiotis. Satiched thetefore 


2538. which appeared the more undoubted, the leſs anxiety ſhe 
diſcovered iri fortifying it by votes and enquiries ; he took 
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in the general opinion entertained with regard to this fa, 


of the throne, both as her birthright, and as en- 
ſured to her by former acts of parliament ; and ſhe never 


appeared anxious to diſtinguiſh theſe titles”. 


Tux firſt bill brought into parliament, with a view of 
trying their diſpoſition on the head of region, was that 
boring the tenths and firſt-fruits to the queen. This 


_—— — CT. 
power, which, under the latter title, had been exerciſed 
by her father and brother. All the biſhops who were 


preſent in the upper houſe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this law ; 
and as they poſſeſſed more learning than the temporal 


peers, they triumphed in the debate ; but the majority of 


voices in that houſe, as well as among the commons, was 
againſt them. By this act the crown, without the con- 
currence either of the parliament or even of the convo- 


ing hereſy, the ſovereign was only himited (if that could 
be called a limitation) to ſuch doctrines as had been ad- 


judged hereſy, by the authority of the Scripture, by the 


firſt four general councils, or by any general council which | 
| 66 


— p37. Heyling p- 207, 208. == 
4 » Eliza. cap. 1. This laſt yower was ane recognized in the aft of uni- 


frrmiry. Þ Elis. ap. 2. 
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mines a ſhould bereaſter be denominated herefy by the C u A p. 
parkament and convocation. In order to exerciſe his 
authority, the queen, by a clauſe of the aft, was em- 2 
powered, to name commiſſioners, either laymen or clergy- 

men, as ſhe ſhould think proper; and on this clauſe was 
afterwards founded the court of eecleſiaſtical commiſſion ; 
conſiſtent with abſolute monarchy ; but were entirely ſuit- 

able to the genius of the act on which they were eftabliſh- 

ed; an act that at once gave the crown alone all the 

power, which had formerly been claimed by the popes, 
but which even theſe uſurping prelates had never been 
ä 


deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for be 
ficſt offence, all his goods and chattels ; for the ſecond, 
was fubjeflied to the penalty of a premunire 5 but the 
third offence was declared treaſon. Theſe puniſhments, , 


formerly, during the reigns of her father and brother, in- 


fifted in like caſes. 


A com eats. coflentien oi. frm cnatins - 
in king Edward's time with regard to religion: The 
nomination of biſhops was given to the crown with- 
out any cleftion of the chapters: The queen was em- 
powered, an the vacancy of any ſee, to ſeine all the tem- 


| poralities, and to beſtow on the biſhop-elet an equivalent 


in the impropriations belonging to the crown. This pre- 
tended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value; 


* 3 Elia, cap. 2. 


EW 
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en and thus the queen, amidſt all ber concern for re- 

w=n—=-— gion, followed the cxample of the preceding reform- 

1 erty ——_ 
revenues. 

n anne — 
from alienating their revenues, and from letting leaſes 
longer than twenty-one years or three lives. This law 
ſeemed to be meant for ſecuring the property of the 
church ; but as an exception was left in favour of the 

crown, great abuſes ftill prevailed. It was uſual for the 
courtiers during this reign, to make an agreement wich 
2 biſhop or incumbent, and to procure a fititious aliena- 
tion to the queen, who afterwards transferred the lands 
to the perſon agreed on. This method of pillaging the 
church was not remedied till the beginning of 'James I. 
The preſent deprefiion of the clergy expoſed them to 
all injuries; and the hu never flopped, tilt they had 
reduced the church to fuck poverty; that her plunder 
c 
— 
ſeffion, in preſence of lord keeper Bacon, between the 
 divines of the protefiant and thoſe of the catholic com- 
munion. "The champions, appointed to defend the reli- 
tion of the ſovereign, were, as in all former inflances, 
—1— and the popiſh diſputants, 'being 
pronounced refractory and obſtinate, were even puniſhed 
by impriſoament*. RINGS Up Gf vibes "he 
and brought into parkament = dil'* for aboliſhing; the 
maſs, and re-eſtabliſhing the liturgy of king Edwird. 
Penalties were enatted, u well againit denſe who de- 
parted from this mode of worſhip, as againſt thoſe who - 
abſented themſelves from the chutch and the ſacraments. | 


© Sirype vol. i. 5. 79. + Ii. p. 95s 
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And thus in one ſeffion, without any violence, tumult, 
or clamour, was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, on 


young woman, whoſe title to the crown was by many 
thought liable to great objeftions : As ink a. 
though it may appear ſurprifing to men in the preſent age, 
was every where expeticd on the firſt intelligence of Ek- 
zabeth's acceion. 

Tun commons alſo made a facrifice to the queen, 


more difficult to obtain than that of any articies of faith: 


They voted 2 fublidy of four ſhillings in the pound on 
land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on moveables, to- 
gether with two fiſteenths*. The houſe in no inflance 
departed from the moſt reſpectful deference and complai- 
ſance towards the queen. Even the importunate addreſs 
which they made her on the concluſion of the ſeſſion, to 
fix her choice of a huſband, could not, they ſuppoſed, 


- be very difagreeable to one of her ſex and age. The ad- 


dreſs was couched in the moſt reſpectſul expreflions ; yet 
met with a refuſal from the queen. She told the ſpeaker, 


not take offence at the addreſs, or regard it otherwiſe 
than as a new inſtance of their aſſectionate attachment to 
ber: That any farther interpoſition on their part would 
have ill become either them to make as ſubjefts, or her 
to bear as an independent princeſs : That even while ſhe 
was 2 private perſon, and expoſed to much danger, ſhe 
had always declined that engagement, which ſhe regarded 
as an incumbrance ; much more, at preſent, would ſhe 
perſevere in this ſentiment, when the charge of a great 
kingdom was committed to her, and her life ought to be 
entirely devoted to promoting the intereſts of religion, 


Ses note [ A] at the end of the volume. 


and 


e war. 
xxxont. 


the very commencement of a reign, and by the will of a 233. 


to direft her choice of a huſband, the could 


1 


ena. and he begin of dar ts: The ce Fagan was 
| EE her huſband, wedded to her by this pledge 


which folemnly betrathed herſelf to the king- 
. — 


their 
doubted but divine Providence, ſecnnded by 
1 counts a her een eee rec 
4 all diſpute with regard to the ſucceſſion, and fecure 


character, or fairer remembrance of her ſhould be tranſ- 

2 5 

nature: * Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and diced a 

enacted execution, 
with regard to religion were put in 

and met with Rule oppoſition from any quarter. The 


EU 


the contrary, me re- 
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wackadle, is » proof of the rigoun of precading reigns. 
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ſhewed her finger with the fame gold ring upon it, with 


while ſhe was employed in rearing or go- 
or her life uſeleſs and unprofitable : Fat if - 
. 
ſudjects welfare would flill be uppermoſt in her 
= but ſhould ſhe live and die 2 virgin, ſhe 


a forezxcign, who, perhaps better than her own iflue, 


people: And that, for her part, ſhe defized that no higher 


— — when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt debt to 


1 the laws 


liturgy introduced in the vulgar tongue, and 
—_ — The 
— — 


ſickly ſeaſon, which preceded ; and all theſe, except the 


Compden, vie Simon ee 
＋ 4 this ſefion was the 
L rn tha though 


mould re- 
o! the prudence, of the queen" government ; and that it ax pear 


pi ritter ener! 
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. i. 4 1 7 ERA. 
_ graded from. their fees: But of the inferior clergy Lon 


Tun forms and ceremonies, ſtill preſerved in the Eng- 
lh liturgy, as they bore ſome reſemblance to the ancient 
ſervice, tended farther to reconcile the catholics to the 
eftabliſhed religion z and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of worſhip, and at the ſame time firuck out every 
thing that could be offenſive to them in the new liturgy *, 


made no ſeruple of attending the eſtabliſhed church. 


s Camden, p. 376. Hewlin, p. 235. Spe, vob i. 5. 73- wich fore 
{nals varia. um: — #* Heylic, þ. bob. | 
| Had 
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—— —- appearance, which is the chief circumſtance with the 
new and the ancient form of worthip. Her love of flate 
and magnificence, which the affefted in every thing, in- 
ſpired her with an inclination towards the pomp of the 
catholic religion; and it was merely in compliance with 
the prejudices of her party, that ſhe gave up cither ima- 
ges or the addreſſes to faints, or prayers for the dead®. 
Some foreign princes interpoſed to procure the Romaniſts 
NE es En 
but the queen would not comply with their requeſt; and 
| He repreſented the manifeſt danger of diſtruſting the na- 
tional peace by a toleration of different religions <. 
Pee ohh VWs the queen and parkament were employed in 
3  ſertling the public religion, the negociations for a peace 
_ were fill condudted, firſt at Cercamp, then at Cateau- 
— Cambreſis, between the miniflers of France, Spain, and 
— Fogland; and Elizabeth, though equally prudent, was 
not equally ſucctfiful in this tranſaction. Philip employ- 
ed his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſtitution of Calais, 
| both as bound in honour to indemnify England, which, 
_ merely on his account, had been draws into the war, 
and as engaged in intereſt to remove France to a diſtance 
from his frontiers in the Low Countries. So long az he 
enterta'ned hopes of eſpouſing the queen, he delayed con- 
cluding a peace with Henry; and even afier the change 
of religion in England deprived him of all fuck views, 
his miniſters hinted to her a propoſal, which may be re- 
garded as reaſonable and honourable. Though all his 
own terms with France were fettled, he ſeemed willing 
to continue the war, till ſhe ſhould obtain fatifaftion ; 


provided the would fiipulate wo adhere to the Spaniſh 


> Burnet, vol. 3. p 376. 397- Camden, p. 379% < Camden, 
7 37% Stoype, vol. i. g. 250. 370% | | 
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| to fuller that Jos, than ſubmit to. fuck a dependence 
| en Spain, as the muſt expect to fall into, if ſhe conti- 


more plauſible conditions. It was at haſt agreed, that 
Henry ſhould reſtore Calais at the expiration of eight 

years z that, in caſe of failure, he ſhould pay five hundred 

thouſand crowns, and the queen's title to Calais ſtill re- 
main ; that he ſhould find the ſecurity of feven or eight 
foreign merchants, not natives of France, for the pay- 
ment of this fum ; that he ſhould deliver five hoſtages 
till that ſecurity were provided; that if Elizabeth broke 


. Full View, vol- i. p. 59 © Forbes, vol. L p 54 
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Men. the pence with France or Scotland during the interval, 
woes ſhe fhrould forfeit all tide to Calais ; but if Henry made 
155S way on Elizabeth, he ſhould be obliged immediately to 
reftore that fortreſs f. All men of penetration ecafily faw, 
that theſe ſtipulations were but 2 colourable pretence for 
abandoning Calais ; but they excuſed the queen on ac- 
count of the neceſſity of her alfairs; and they even ex- 
tolled her prudence, in fubmitting, without farther 
| iruggſe, to that neceſſity. A peace with Scotland was 

; a — conſequence of that with Trance, 
Party and Henry terminated hoſtilities by a mutual 
reſtitution of all places taken during the courſe of the 
war; and Philip eſpouſed the princeſs Elzabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his fon Don 
Carlos. The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry's 
fiſter, and obtained a reftitution of all his dominions of 
Savoy and Piedmont, except 2 few towns, retained by 


28 
The two marriages of Henry VIII. that with Catherine 
of Arragon, and that with Anne Boleyn, were incom- 
patidle with each other ; and it feemed impoſiible, that 
both of them could be regarded as valid and legal : But 
Mill the birth of Elizabeth lay under ſome diſadvantages, 
to which that of her ſiſter, Mary, was not expoſed. 
Henry's firſt marriage had obtained the fanftion of all 
then acknowiedged in England; and it was natural for 
proteſtants as well as Romaniſts, to allow, on account of 
the ſincere intention of the parties, that their iſſue ought 
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to be regarded as legitimate. ** —} 


r to Kh2 mrs 


fer of Rome; and though they had been ratified by the 
authority both of the Engliſh parliament and convoca- 
tion, thoſe who were ſtrongly attached to the catholic 


| were ind wv exgard them as entirely invalid, and to deny 


alnegether the queen's right of fcceGon. The neat 
heir of dlaod was the queen of Scots, now married to 
the davphin; and the great power of that princeſs, 
joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a formidable 


againſt the queen z and ſhe had here been beholden to 


- the good offices of Philip, who, from intereſt more than 


either friendihip or generofity, had negociated in her 
favour, and had ſuccefsfully oppoſed the pretenſions of 


Henry. But the court of France was not diſcouraged 
with this repulſe : The duke of Gute, and his brothers 
_ thinking that it would much augment their credit, if 


| had already done of Scotland, to the crown of France, 


engaged the king not to neglect the claim ; and, by their 
perſuaſion, he ordered his fon and daughter-in-law to 
aflume openly the arms as well as title of England, and to 


quarter theſe arms on all their cquipages, furniture, and 
liveries. When the Engliſh ambaſlador complained of 


this injury, he could obtain nothing but an evaſive an» | 


fer ; that ns the queen of Scots was deſcended from 
the blood royal of England, ſhe was entitled, by the 
example of many princes, to aſſume the arms of that 
kingdom. But beſides that this Qi had never pre- 
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deen foliciting at Rome 2 bull of excommunication 
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maxims of civil policy ; and the event much difappointed C R 4 P. 
the expeftations of the regent. Many of the Engliſh 
terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's govern- 1559. 
ment, took ſheſter in Scotland, where they found more 

protection, and 2 milder adminiſtration ; and while they 

kingdom with a juſt horror againſt the eruelties of the 
which they muſt expect, if ever their adverſaries ſhould 


comes, when feverities tend only to enrage the new 
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Son heads of the reformers in Scotland, ſuch as the 
earl of Argyle, his fon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton 
and Glencarne, Erſkine of Dun, and others, obſerving 
the danger to which they were expoſed, and deſirous to 
propagate their principles, entered privately into a bond 
or affociation ; and called themſelves the Congregation of 
the Lord, in contradiftinction to the eftabliſhed church, 
which they denominated the congregatian of Satan. The 
tenor of the bond was as follows ; ** We perceiving bow 


« Satan, in his members, the anticheiſt of our time, do 


6 cruelly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to deſtroy the 
. golpe} of Chriſt and his congregation, ought, accord- 
* ing to our bounden duty, to firive, in our maſter's 
« cauſe, even unto the death, being certain of the 
2 We do therefore promiſe, before the 
of Gad and his congregation, that we, by his 
« zznee, hall with all diligence comiaually apply eur 
<© whole power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to main- 
* tain, ſet forward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleed word 
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© ſeriptions. At Edinburgh, the third of December, CHAP. 
« 657 *. XXXV1181. 
Hap the. ſubſcribers of this zealous league been con- »5 

tent only to demand a toleration of the new opinions ; | 
with the policy of the church of Rome, they would 
have had the praiſe of oppoling tyrannical laws, enacted 
to ſupport an eſtabliſhment prejudicial to civil ſociety : 
But it is plain, that they carried their views much far- 
ther; and their practice immediately diſcovered the ſpirit 
by which they were actuated. Supported by the authority, 
which, they thought, belonged to them as the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, they ordained, that prayers in the vul- 
gar tongue © ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh churches of 
tae kingdom ; and that preaching, and the interpretation 
of the ſcriptures ſhould be practiſed in private houſes, 
"till God ad move the prince to grant public preach- 
ing by faithful and true miniſters'. Such bonds of aſſo- 
cation are always the forerunners of rebellion; and this 
violent invaſion of the eſtabliſhed religion was the actual 
commencement of it. 

| Bayenn this lague was publicly known or avowed, 
the clergy, alarmed with the progreſs of the reformation, 
attempted to recover their loſt authority by a violent ex- 
exciſe of power, which tended ſtill farther to augment 
the zcal and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the 
primate, ſeined Walter Mill, a prieſt of an irreproach- 
able life, who had embraced the new dodrines; and 
having tried him at St. Andrews, condemned him to the 
flames for hereſy. Such general averſion was entertained 
againſt this barbarity, that it was ſome time before the 
biſhops could prevail on any one to act the part of a civil 


| s Keith, p- 66. ene | Þ bene vice at that time 
king Edward's liturgy in Scothad., Forbes, p. 156. # Keith, p. 6. 
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CHAP. and ſentence Mill; and | 
TVI. I pronounce upon 3 even 


after the time of his execution was fixed, all the ſhops of 


2559 St. Andrews being ſhut, no one would fell a rope to tie 


was uſual on the feſtival of Se. Giles, the tutelar faint 
of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſſion the image of that 


him to the ſtake, 22 ˙ 09. Ark 


always appears ſupernatural and aftonifſhing to the mul- 
the cruelty of the prieſts, raiſed a monument of flones 
on the place of his execution ; and as faſt as the ſtones were 
removed by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied 


from the voluntary zeal of the populace*. It is in vain 


for men to oppoſe the ſevereſt puniſhment to the united 
motives of religion and public applauſe; and this was 
the laſt barbarity of the kind, which the catholics had 
the power to exerciſe in Scotland. 

Sour time after, the people diſcovered their ſenti- 
ments in ſuch a manner as was ſufficient to prognoſticate 
to the prieſts the fate which was awaiting them. It 


faint z but the proteſtants, in order to prevent the cere- 
mony, found means, on the eve of the feſtival, to pur- 


loin the ſtatue from the church; and they pleaſed them- 


ſelves with imagining the ſurpriſe and diſappointment of 
his votaries. SR framed haſtily a new 


image, which, „ 
young St. Giles ; and they carried it through the ſtreeta, 
attended by all the ecclefiaſtics in the town and neigh- 


bourhood., The multitude abflained from violence fo 
long as the queen-regent continued a ſpectator, but the 
moment ſhe retired, they invaded the idol, threw it in 
the mire, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror 
if PHYS OTTER, wha, > a ES Gn 
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the ſource of univerfa} mockery and laughter. 


tion proceeded with alacrity in openly ſoliciting ſubſcrip- 
tions to their league; and the death of Mary of England, 
with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which happened about 
this time, contributed to encreafſe their hopes of final 
ſucceſs in their undertaking. They ventured to preſent 
a petition to the regent, craving a reformation of the 
church, and of the wicked, fande, and deteffable lives 
of the prelates and ecclefiaſtics'. They framed a petition, 
which they intended to preſent to parliament, and in 
which, after premiſing, that they could not communicate 
with the damnable idolatry, and intolerable abuſes of the 
papiſtical church, they defired, that the laws againſt he- 
retics ſhould be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, 
and that the ſcripture ſhould be the fole rule in judging 
of herefy®. They even petitioned the convocation, and 
inſiſted, that prayers ſhould be faid in the vulgar tongue, 
and that biſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent of the 
gentry of the dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of the 
pariſhioners". The regent prudently temporiaed between 
theſe parties ; and as ſhe aimed at procuring a matrimo- 
nial crown for her ſon-in-law, the dauphin, ſhe was, on 
n 2 
tremities with either of them. 

Bur aker this conceifion was chtained, the received 
orders from France, probably dictated by the violent 
ſpirit of ber brothers, to proceed with rigour againſt the 
reformers, and to reſtore the royal aathority by ſome fig- 
nal a} of power*. She made the more eminent of the 
proteſtant teachers be cited to appear before the coun- 
cil at Stirling; but when their followers were marching 


T Knon, N 182. m Ibid. p. 123. » Keith, p. 78. 8, $2. 
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in his greateſt difireſs the object of their worſhip, was © N 4 P. 
— 
EncoUuRAGED by all theſe appearances, the congrega- 55% 
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en A P. thither in great multitudes, in order to protect and coun- > 
On tenance them, ſhe entertained apprehenfions of an infur- 
25 reftion, and, it is faid, dillipated the people by a pro- 

miſe , that nothing ſhould be done to the prejudice of 

the miniſters. Sentence, however, was pailed, by which 


* 


ferocity of his own charatter. He bad been invited 
back to Scotland by the leaders of the reformation ; and 


. 


mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent fer- 


y Sec now {BJ u the end of the wiume. 
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/ 


 midable from their numbers, as well as from the zeal by 
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had about two thoufand French under her command, with 


2 ſew Scottiſh troops ; and being dad dy ſuch of the 
nobility as were well affected to her, ſhe pirched her camp 
within ten miles of Perth. Even the earl of Argyle, and 
lord James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the queen's na- 
tural brother, though deeply engaged with the reformers, 
attended the regent in this enterprize, either becauſe they 
blamed the fury of the populace, or hoped, by their own 
influence and authority, to mediate ſome agreement be- 
tween the parties. The congregation, on the other hand, 
made preparations for deſence ; and being joined by the 
earl of Glencarne from the weſt, and being countenanced 
by many of the nobility and gentry, they appeared for- 


which they were animated. They ſent an addreſs to the = 
regent, where they plainly infinuated, that, if they were 
purſued to extremities, by the n beaffs the churchmen, 


they would have recourſe to foreign powers for affftance ; 


and they ſubſeribed themſc}ves her faithful ſubjecis in all 
things not repugnant to God, aſſuming, at the fame time, 
the name of the faithful congregation of Chriſt Jeſus . 
tained, that their own paſt violences were juſtified by the 
word of God, which commands the godly to deſtroy ido- 
latry, and all the monuments of it; and though all civil 
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« from their ſociety, and from the participation of the 
« facraments of the church, which God by his mighty 
„ power had erected among them; whoſe minifters have 
« the fame authority which Chriſt granted to his apoſtles 
« in theſe words, Wieſe fas yo fiall fergive fioll be fer- 


4 we: ſhall hegin that fame war which God commanded 


+© Iſrael to execute againſt the Canaanites ; that is, con- 
* tract of peace ſhall never be made, till you defift from 
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< children. And this, in the name of the eternal God, nt. 
« and of his fon Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe verity we pros. 
R and holy facraments 559 
* rightly. adminifiered, we fignify unto you, to be our 
« intent, fo far as God will afit us to withifand your 
« idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not deceiv- 
« . With theſe outrageous ſymptoms, commenced 
in Scotland that cant, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm, which 
long infeſted that kingdom, and which, though now 
mollified by the lenity of the civil power, is ſtill ready to 
break out on all occaſions. 
Tus queen regent, finding fuck obflinate zeal in the 
rebels, was content to embrace the counſels of Argyle and 
the prior of St. Andrews, and to form an accommodation 
with them. She was received into Perth, which fubmit- 
ted, on her promiſing an indemnity for paſt offences, and 
engaging not to leave any French garriſon in the place. 
Complaints, very ill founded, immediately aroſe concern- 
ing the infraction of this capitulation. Some of the in- 
habitants, it was pretended, were moleſted on account of 
the late violences; and ſome companies of Scotch foldiers, 
ſuppoſed to be in French pay, were quartered in the town ; 
which fiep, though taken on very plauſible grounds, 
was loudly. exclaimed again by the congregation*. It 
is aſſerted that the regent, to juſtify theſe meaſures, de- 
clared that princes ought not to have their promiſes too 
ſtrictiy urged upon them; nor was any faith to be kept 
with heretics : And that for her part, could ſhe find as 
good a colour, ſhe would willingly bereave all theſe 
men of their lives and fortunes?. But it it no wiſe 
lizely, that ſuch expreſſions ever dropped from this pru- 
dent and virtuous princeſs. On the contrary, it appears, 
that all theſe violences were difagreeable to her ; that the 
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© 8 4 Þ. was ini this particular over-ruled by the authority of the 
_ French counſellors placed about ber; and that flic often 


. thought, if the management of thoſe affairs had been en- 
'®  wnlled wholly 0 der, he ould eniy, without fre, 
have accommodated all differences *. 

Tu congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and 
enraged by theſe difappointments, remained not Jong in 
tranquillity. Even befoce they left Perth, and while as 
yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had figned a new covenant, in which, be- 


fides their engagements to mutual defence, they vowed, 
in the name of God, to employ their whole power in de- 


this covenant was ſubſcribed, among others, by Argyle 
and the prior of St. Andrews*. "Theſe two leaders now 
deficed no better pretence for deferting the regent and 
openly joining their aſſociates, than the complaints, how- 
ever doubtful, or rather falſe, of her breach of promiſe. 
The congregation alfo, encouraged by this acceffion of 
force, gave themſelves up entirely to the furious zeal of 
Knox, and renewed at Crail, Anftruther, and other places 
in Fife, like depredations on the churches and monaſterics 
with thoſe formerly committed at Perth and Couper. The 
regent, who marched againſt them with her army, find- 
ing their power fo much increaſed, was glad to conclude 
a truce for a few days, and to paſs over with her forces to 
the Lothians. The reformers belieged and took Perth; 
| proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their 
uſual fary ; and finding nothing able to refiſt them, they 
beat their march to the inhabitants of which, 
as they had already anticipated the zeal of the congrega- 
s See note \C} at the end of the volume, 
Keith, p. 3g. Kanon, p, 238. 
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from France. 
Manu, the employed her partizans in reprefent- 
ing to the people the dangerous conſequences of this open 


rebellion; and the endeavoured to convince them, that 


the lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed 
the ſcheme of 23 — poder 


to defer the army of the congregation; hut awed mace 
by the want of pay or any means of ſubſiſtence; and the 
regent, obſerving the malcontents to be much weakened, 


ventured to march to Edinburgh, with a deſign of ſup- 


prefing them. On the interpolition of the duke of Cha- 
telrauit, who ſtill adhered to her, ſhe agreed to a capitu- 
lation, in which the granted them a toleration of their 


religion, and they engaged to commit no farther depreda- 
city ; and before they left it, they proclaimed the articles 


of agreement; but they took care to publiſh only the arti- 
impoſtuce, in adding one to the number, namely, that 
idolatry ſhould not again be erer in any place where 


An agreement, concluded while men were in this diſ- 
poſition, could not be durable ; and both fides endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen themſelves as much as poſtble, againſt the 


having got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France, 
began to fortify Leith ; and the congregation ſeduced to 
their party the duke of Chatelrault, who had long ap- 
peared inclined to join them, and who was at laſt deter- 
mined by the arrival of his fon, the earl of Arran, from 
France, where he had eſcaped many dangers, from the 


jealouſy, as well as bigotry, of Henry and the duke 


v See note [D] at the end of tte volume. 1 
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chority, depriving the queen-dowager of the regency, and 
| they collefied forces to put their edift in execution againſt 
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2 
which, they juſtly preſumed, would acquire force, and 
eee comncion, by the influence ofthe French vs 


juſtified t of that aged miniſter, it is not im- 
probable, conſidering the violent counſels by which 


| France was governed, that the inſurrection was deemed 


a favourable event; as affording a pretence for ſending 
ing the redels*, and for preparing means thence to invade 


Fagland, and ſupport Mary's title to the crown of that 


The leaders of the congregation, well ac- 
quainted with theſe views, were not inſenſible of their 
danger, and faw that their only faſety conſiſted in the 
vigour and ſucceſs of their meaſures. They were encou- 
raged by the intelligence received of the ſudden death of 
Henry II.; and having paſſed an act from their own au- 


ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom, 


9 Tun. lib. zziv. ©. 10. 
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ee by no pay, foon ſeparated upon the leaſt Gg. 
after, ar even any delay of ſucceſs; and wege incapable 


whom the earl of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed bim. Hear: 
ing that the marquis of Eben, brother to the regent, 
was Tevying an army againſt them in Germany, 

thought themſelves excuſable for me An 
of religion, as well 2s regard to national liberty, had 
now counterbalanced the ancient animoſity againſt that 
kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult of inclination, no 
lefs than of intereſt ©. Maitland of Lidington, therefore, 
and Robert Maki, were ſecretly diſpatched by the con- 
gregation to ſolicit —x—ñ—x— Elzabeth.  . 

Tun wiſe council of Elizabeth &# not long deliberate 


in agreeing to this requeſt, which concurred fo well with — — 
the views and intereſts of their miſlres. Cecil in part Ta 4. 
cular repreſented to the queen, that the union of the . 


crowns of Scotland and France, both of them the heredi- 


cious event; and her father, as well as protector Somer- 
ſer, had employed every expedient, both of war and ne- 
gociation, to prevent it: That the- claim, which Mary 
advanced to the crown, rendered the preſent ſituation of 


| England flill more dangerous, and demanded, on the 


part of the queen, the greateſt vigilance and precaution : 

That the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant views of 
the family of Guiſe, who, pow governed the French 
counſels, were fuſficiently known ; and they themſelves 
made no fecret of their deſign to place their niece on the 


© Sor note [EF] at the end of the Volume. 
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ſucceſs, 


Engliſh 
n 
ne thas deprived the Englih of the advantages 


2 That 


means for ſubverting the queen's authority 


preſent government, 
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Fiizapzrn's propenſity to caution and cxconomy was, 
though with ſome difficulty", overcome by theſe power- = 
ful motives ; and ſhe prepared herſelf to fupport, by arms * 
_ and money, the declining affairs of the congregation in 
Sand. She equipped a fleet, which confifled of thir- 
tem ſhips of war; and giving the command of it to Win- 
wr, ſhe fenc it to the Frieh of Perth: She appointed the 
young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the northern | 
counties, and ſhe aſſembled at Berwic un army of eight 
thouſand men under the command of lord Gray, warden 
of the eaſt and middle indredes. Though the court of 
France, ſenſible of the danger, offered her to make im- 
 madiate reflicution of Calais, provided ſhe would not in- 
11 
that ſhe never would put an inconfiderable 
town in competition with the fafety of her dominions'; 
and ſhe fill continucd her preparations. She concluded 
a treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, which 
was to laſt during the marriage of the queen of Scots 
_ with Francis, and 4 year after ; and ſhe promiſed never to 
defiſt till the French had entirely evacuated Scotland®. 
And having thus taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, 
and received from the Scots fix hoſtages for the perform- 
r 
2 


1 unte. 
concerted the French army, who were at that time n- 1 J. 
vaging the county of Fife; and obliged them to make 2 
circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, where they 
prepaced themifelves for defence. The Englith army, 
emavecced by gooo Scows', fir down beſare the place 3 
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dome in that 1 
the commiſſioners ſhould meet to fone this point, or if 
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7 
and the ſtates five, und in the hands Car. 


of theſe twelve ſhould the whole adminifration be placed = 


during their queen's abſence; and that Mary ſhould nei- 
ther make peace nor war without conſent of the fates”. 
In order to haſten the execution of this important treaty, 
| Elaabeth ſent ſhips, by which the French forces were 
ho ear + 

Tus Europe faw, in the firſt trankfiion of this 
reign, the genius and capacity of the queen and her mi- 
niflers. She diſcerncd at a diſtance the danger which 


prevent it. Making all poſſible advantages of her fitua- 
tion, ſhe proceeded with celerity to a decifion; and was 
not diverted by any offers, negociations, or remonſtrances 
of the French court. She flopped not till "he had 
brought the matter to a final iſſue ; and had converted 
that very power, to which her enemics truited for her 
defirudtion, into her firmeſt fupport and fecurity. By 
exacting no improper conditions from the Scottiſh mal- 


bliſhed an entire confidence with them ; and having ce- 
mented the union by all the ties of gratitude, intereſt, 


and religion, ſhe now poſſeſſed an influence over them be- 
youd what remained even with their native ſovereign. 
The regard, which ſhe acquired by this dexterous and 
ſpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad as well 
as at home, more authority than had attended her ſiſter, 


c 


narchy . 


tended ſtill more to cement their union with England. 


no farther ceremony or ſeruple, in fully effecting their 


» Rymar, vob. „ Keith, p. 237+ een p. 243% Knon, 
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threatened her; and inflantly took vigorous meaſures to 


"Tus baden merkeres: of the bend reformers 
| Being now enticely maſters of the. kingdom, they made 


1560. 


22 pupole. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been agreed, 
— tt 2 
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ſhould foon be aſſem- 


og. bled; and the kaders of the congregation, not waiting 


till the queen of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, thought 
themſelves fully entitled, without the foverrign's autho- 
rity, immediately to ſummon a parliament. The reform- 
ers preſented a petition to this alſembly ; in which they 
doctrine; they alſo applied for the puniſhment of the 
whom they called vaſſals to the Roman harlot; 


and they afſerted, that, among all the rabble of ahe . 


niſter; but that they were, all of them, thieves and mur- 
derers; yea, rebels and traitors to civil authority ; and 
therefore unworthy to be ſuffered in any reformed com- 
 monwealth?. The parliament feem to have been aftu- 


_ patifying a confeſſion of ſaith, agreeadle to the new doc> | 


trines, they paſſed a ſtatute againſt the maſs, and not 
only aboliſhed it in all the churches, but enacted, that 


whoever, any where, either officiated in it, or was preſent 


at it, ſhould be chafhifed, for the firſt offence, with con- 
fiſeation of goods and corporal puniſhment, at the diſ- 
cretioa of the megifirate ; for the ſecond, with baniſh- 


prelates of the ancient faith appeared, in order to com- 
plain of great injuſtice committed on them by the inva- 
of them; ll, at lan, theſe ecclefiaſtics, tired with fruit- 
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tain a union the 
that the houſe of Guile, notwichilanding their 

former diſappointments, had not laid afide the defign of 

| b her tide, and ſubverting her authority. Fran- 
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ry II. in imitation of his father Francis, had oppoſed 


dicted to pleaſure and fociety, he was tranſported by a 
vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had little place in 
the conduct of his predeceſſor. Rigorous puniſhments 
had been inflifted on the moſt eminent of the proceſtant 
party; and a point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, 
whether the one ſet could exerciſe, or the other ſuffer, 


| molt barbarity. The death of Henry put fome flop to 
the perſecutions; and the people, who had admired the 


conftancy of the new preachers, now heard with favour 


their doftrines and arguments. But the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, as well as his brothers, who were poſſeſſed of the 
tk gal authority, thought it their intereſt to ſupport the 


cliabliſhed religion; and when they revived the execu- 
tion of the penal ſtatutes, they neceſſarily drove the 
malcontent princes and nobles to embrace the protection 
of the new religion. The king of Navarre, a man of 
mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, and the prince 
of Conde, who poſſeſſed many great qualities, having de- 


claced themſelves in favour of the proteſtants, that et _ 
acquired new force from their countenance ; and the ad- 


integrity of the admiral, who was believed fincere 


attachment to the new doctrine, and his great re- 


putation, both for valour and conduct, for the arts of 


peace as well as of war, brought credit to the reformers ; 
and after a fruſtrated attempt of the malcontents to ſeize 
the king's perſon at Amboiſe, of which Elizabeth had pro- 


entruſt to letters the great ſeerets commutes 16 bim, obtained leave, under 
959. „„ 


8 


tion, 


— 
the progreſs of the reformers; and though a prince ad- 2. 


miral, Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no longer 
ſcrupled to make open profeſſion of their communion. 
The 
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©» 4 ”. tion, and matters haſlened to an open rupture detween 


— 
2560. tions had obliged them to remit their efforts in Scotland, 
and had been one chief cauſe of Elizabeth's fuccefs, were 
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the parties. But the houſe of Guile, though theſe me- 


ſent in deputation from the ſates to invite her over, ſe- 
conded theſe intentions ; and the applied to Elizabeth, by 
P*Oifel, for a faſe-conduR, in caſe ſhe ſhould be obliged 
d pai through Eagland®: But the received for anſwer, 

char, gill he had given ſariaſaAion, by ratifying the treaty 


_« king Edward: 
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ſhe could expe no favour from a per- 


| her attendants, the faid w him, © How weak 1 may prove, 


* or how far © wentee's alley may wanipart wa, Tenn. 
« not tell: However, I am reſolved not to many 
« witneſſes of my infirmity as your miſtreſs had at her 
« audience of my ambaſſador D*Oiſel. There is nothing 
« Jifturds me fo much, as the having aſked, with fo 
<«< much importunity, 2 favour which it was of no conſe- 
« quence for me to obtain. 1 can, with God's leave, re- 
< turn to my own country without hey leave; as I came 
« to France, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, 
Neither do I want friends both able and 


ca r. & willing to condudt me bome, as they have brought me 


2552. e periment of your miſtreſs's friendſhip, than of the aſkſt- 
| « ance of any other perſon. I have often heard you fay, 
. that a good correſpondence between her and my- 


_ 4 neſs of both our kingloms: Were the well convinced 


© clination to my rebellious ſudjofis than to. me, their 
. jon, and the undoubted heir of her 
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* hither ; though I was defirous rather to make an ex- 


<« ſelf would conduce much to the ſecurity and happi- 


« of this truth, the would hardly have: denied me fo 
« ſmall a requeſt. But, perhaps, ſhe bears a better in- 


reer 
. fides her friendibip, I ak nothing at ber hands: 1 


* neither trouble ben nor concern myſelf. in. the affairs 


<< of her fiate; Not that] am ignorant, that there are 
< now in England a great many malcontents, who are 
<< no friends to the preſent eſtabliſhment. She is pleaſed 


< to upbraid me 35 3 perſop little experienced in the | 


« world: I freely own it ; but age will cure that defeR. 
% However, I am already old enough to acquit myſelf 
< honeſtly and courteouſly to my friends and relations, 
« and to encourage no reports of your miflirefs, which 
<< would miſbecome 2 queen. and her kinfwoman. I 
«< would alſo fay, by her leave, that I am a queen as 


well as the, and not altogether friendlefs: And, per- 


„ haps, I have as great a foul too; fo that methinks we 
« ſhould be upon a level in our treatment of each other. 
< As ſoon as I have conſulted the ftates of my kingdom, 


I ſhall de ready to give her a reaſonable. anſwer; and 


« 7 am the more intent on. my journey» in onder to 
< make the quicker diſpatch in this affair. But the, it 
<< ſeems, intends to ſtop my journey ; ſo that either ſhe 
Wha oy oo py pen or is reſolved not 


Ges einern 


'ELIZ'a BETH. © 4s 


« ed me with my being young; and I muſt be very C Har 
«<. young, indic3, and 2s ill-advided, to treat of matters "Oe 
« of fuck great concern and importance, without the * 
« advice of my patliament. I have not been 
< in all friendly offices to her ; but ſhe diſbelieves or 
« overlooks them. I could heartily wiſh, that I were as 
_ << nearly allied to her in'afeftion- as in blood : For that, 
< indeed, would de a moſt valuable alliance.” 1 N 


nnn. - he than covered 2 couch to be = 


_ ſpread for ber in the open air; and charged the pilot, 
0 
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ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting view of 
that country, in which all her affections were centered. 
The weather proved calm, fo that the ſhip made little 


prated theſe words : * Farewell France, firewelt: I 


_< ſhall never ſee thee more*®.” The frft afheft, how- 
ever, of things in Scotland was more favourable, if not 
to her pleaſure and happineſs, at leaſt to her repoſe and 
ſecurity, than ſhe had reaſon to apprehend. No fooner 
did the French gallies appear off Leith, than people of 
all ranks, who had long expeticd their arrival, flocked 
towards the ſhore, with an carneft impatience to behold 
and receive their young favercign. | Seme were bed by 
duty, fome by intereſt, ſome by curiehity ; and all c- 
bined to expreſs their attachment to her, and to infinuate 
themſelves into her confidence, on the commencement of 
her adminiſtration. She had now reached her nineteenth 
year ; and the bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of 
her perſona were farther recommended by the afabilicy of 
her addreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and the elegance 
of her genius. Well accompliſhed in all the faperficial, 
but engaging graces of a court, ſhe afForded, when bet- 
ter known, ſtill more promifing indications of her cha- 
racter; and men progaoſticated both humanity from her 
ſoft and obliging deportment, and penetration from her 
taſte in all the refined arts of muſic, cloyuence, and 
poetry”. And as the Scot had long been deprived of 
the preſence of their favereign,. whom they once de- 
ſpaired ever more to behold among them, her arrival 
ſeemed to give unjverſal fatiefſaAtion ; and nothing ap- 
c 
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Tus firſt meaſures, which Mary embraced, confirmed 091 - 


„ile 


man of great ſagacity, had a principal ſhare in her conſi- 


voured to eſtabliſh order and juſtice in a country, divided 
by public faftions and private feuds ; and that fierce, in- 
tractable people, unacquainted with laws and obedience, 
amar (ime, to (edeait procendly to her gracie 2nd 
prudent adminiſtration. | 

Bur there was one ciomiitace which blaſted all 
theſe promiſing appearances, and bereaved Mary of that 


ciaus deportment gave her juſt reaſon to expect. She 
was ſtill a papiſt; and though ſhe publiſhed, ſoon after 


her arrival, a proclamation, enjoining every one to ſub- 


mit to the eflablifhed religion, the preachers and their 
adherents could neither be reconciled to a perſon polluted 
with ſo great an abomination, nor lay afide their jealou- 
fies of her future ound. It was with great difficulty 
ſhe could obtain permiſſion for ſaying maſs in ber own 


ſhe had here met with 2 refuſal, ſhe would inftantly have 
returned to France, the zealpts never would have granted 
her even that ſmall indulgence, The cry was, * Shall 


n eam“ It was ei the pulpit, that ene maſs 
was more terrible than ten thoufand armed men landed to 
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© H r. invade the kingdom „ Lord Lindeſey; and the genfle- 
S men of Fife, excluimel, ® That the iothtur Bould tie 


6. 


1 


i the death; ſuch was their expreſſom. One that carried 
tapers for the ceremony of that worſhip, was attacked 
and infulted in the court of the” palace. And if lor 
James, avd forne popular leaiters, had not interpoſed, the 


in the churches were to this purpoſe : That God would 
then the queen's heart, which was obſtinate againſt bim 
and his truth ; or if his holy will be otherwiſe, that he 


would ſtrengthen the hearts an? handy of the left, ftoutly 
to oppoſe the rage of all tyramts*. Nay, it was open 
called in queſtion, whether that princeſs, being an ido- 
lewelhy wes K LY CHIN; Fes Ts Go ene 


Tur helpleſs queen was re ese 


tumely, which ſhe bore with denigniry . 


ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to underſtand this inſult on her as 


Edinburgh had the aſſarance, from their own 


| "REES 


Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle of 
and it was there contrived, that a boy, fix years of age, 


ſhould be let down from the roof, and fliculd prefent her 


with a bible, a er, and the keys of the cute. Leſt 


2 papift, all the decorations exprefied the burning of 
Corab, Dathan, and Abicam, and other puniſhments 
inflifled by God upon idolatry*. Thetowh council of 


authority, 

to iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from their diftrict © a 

< the wicked rabble-of antjchriſt, the pope, ſoch as 

<< prieſts, monks, friars, together with aduſterers and for- 

©* nicators*.” e 
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enormous, that; if a 


_ - Tus cingleader in all theſe 
Knox; who poſleſſed an uncontrouled authority in the 5 
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 vians* of that age have inferred, that the queen was en- © 4 
gnged, by « ſympathy of manners, to take adulterers and — 


office, and that their proclamation was confirmed *. 


| Bur all the infolence of the people was inconfiderable 


the realms ; they expreſſed their hopes, that ſhe would, 
cre this time, have preferred truth to her own precon- 


they aſſured her, was nothing but abomination and vanity. 
They faid, that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo 
ſpeedy remedy were not provided, 
God would not fail in his anger to firike the head and 
demanding for themſelves ſome addition both of power 


and property”. — 
infults on majeſty was John 


church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and 
who. triumphed in dhe contumelious uſage of his fove- 


and though the endeavoured, by the moſt gracious con- 
deſcenhon, to win his favour, all her infinuations could 
acceſs to her whenever he demanded it; and the even 


4 ———— Buchan. Bb. zvii. c. 20. Haynen, val. 3. . 37%. 
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CH 4 ”. deficed him, if be found her blameable in any thing, 16 
nn freely in private, rather than vilify ber in 
155% the pulpit before the whole people: But be plainly told 
her, that he had a public miniſtry entruſted to him ; that 

if ſhe would come to church, ſhe ſhould there hear the 

golpel of truth; and that it was not his buſineſs to apply 

to every individual, nor had he leifure for that occups- 

tion*. The political principles of the man, which he 
communicated to his brethren, were as full of ſedition as 
his theological were of rage and bigotry. Though he 
once condeſcended fo far as to tell the queen, that he 
would ſubmit to her, in the fame manner as Paul did to 
Nero“; he remained not long in this dutiſul firain. He 
faid to her, that Samuel feared not to fl Agag, the 
« fat and delicate king of Amalek, whom king Saul had 


= fared: Neither fared Eliee Jeackefs ile jrophos, 


tenets of this book, or even to apologize for them ; and 
his confult 2 22, 
loyalty due to any of the femiale ſex. 
Tuns whole life of Mary was, from the demeanour of 
theſe men, filled with bitterneſs aad forrow. This ruſtic 


apoſtle ſcruples not, in his hiſtory, to inform us, that he 
once treated her with ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe loſt all com- 
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thand of temper, and dilfolved in tears before him : Yet 


royal dignity reduced to that condition, he perſevered in 
his inſolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, 
he diſcovers a viſible pride and fatisfaction in his own 
conduRt*. The pulpits had become mere feenes of rail- 


* 


ing agaioſt the vices of the court z among which were 
balls, and whoredom, their neceffary attendant '. Some 
voke God's vengeance, not only againft theſe fooliſh wo- 
men, but againſt the whole realm. | 
Maar, whoſe age, condition, and education invited 


her to kderty and cheerfulnefs, was curbed in all amuſe- 


ments, by the abſurd ſeverity of theſe reformers; and 
ſhe found every moment reafon to regret her leaving that 


country, from whoſe manners ſhe had, in her early youth, 


teceived the feſt  imprefiions*. Het two wcles, the 
duke of Awake, and the grand prior, with the other 

a nobilicy, foon took leave of her: The marquis 
of Elbeuf remained fome time longer; but after his de- 
parture, the was left to the ſociety of her own ſubjects ; 
men unacquainted with the pleaſures of converſation, 
ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted, beyond their 


del rufticity, by 2 difital fanaticifin, which rendered 


a incapable of all Bumanity or improvement. Though 
Mary had made no attempt to reftore the ancient reli- 
gion, her popery was a ſufficient crime : Though her be- 
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Rent 


as figs of Gillokute vanity. And to the harſh and pre- | 


mn Part, be aſcribed thoſe errors of her ſubſequent condu®, 


. which ſeemed (o little of 2 piece with the general tenor of 
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polterous uſage, which this princeſs met with, may, is 


her character. 
Tun happened to the marquis of Elbeuf, before 
his departure, an adventure, which, . though frivolous, 
might enable him to give Mary's friends in France a me- 
hacholy idea of her fituation. This nobleman, with 


the earl of  Bothwel, and fome other young courtiers, 


bad been engaged, after a debauch, to pay a viſit to a wo- 
man called Alifon Craig, who was known to be liberal 
of her favours; and becauſe they were denied admittance, 
mitted ſome diſorders, in fearching for the damſel. --It 
happened, that the aſſembly of the church was fitting at 
that time, and they immediately took the matter under 
their cognizance. In conjundtion with feveral of the 
nobility, they preſented an addreſs to the queen, which 
was introduced with this awful prejude : * To the queen's 
« majeſty, and to her ſecret and great council, her 
«< prace's faithful and obedient ſubjects, the profeſſors of 
« Chriſt Jeſus's holy, evangil, wiſh. the ſpirit of righte- 
. ous 
the fear of God, the duty which they owed. her grace, 
and the terrible threatenings denounced by God agaiaft 


every City of country where horrible crimes were openly 


committed, compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſh- 
ment of ſuch as had 
wrath of God againſt the whole reals : That the ini- 
quity, of which they complained, was fo heinous and 
ſo horrible, that they ſhould eſteem themſelves accom- 
plices in it, if they had been engaged by worldly fear, or 
ſervile complaiſance, to paſs it over in filence, or bury 
it in oblivion : That as they owed her grace obedience 
in he edminifiration of Jallite, fo were they entlited to 


require 


judgment.” The tenor of the petition was, that 


done what in them lay to kindle the 


Dirt trier 
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enormity ®, | 
Sons of the populace of Edinburgh broke into the 
queen's chapel during her abſence, and committed out- 
rages ; for which two of them were indicted, and it was 
intended to bring them to a trial. Knox wrote circular 


z the maſs has been faid; and in wor- 
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oblations of the faithful; and in a poor 


voluntary 


vided in religious fentiments, this cftablifhment was . 


regarded as very ſcanty and very precarious. Repeated 
applications were made for a legal fettlement to the 


preachers; and though almoſt every thing in the king- 


dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was with 


dificulty that their requeſt was at laſt complied with. 


dufley in decrying the principles and praftices of the 
Rom ws e hick ed fock merit in enrich 
wt Lag bn bb: obey A 
9 The convention, however, paſſed 2 
', by which they divided all the eccletaſtical bene- 


Fr. 


— — — mores one 
afterwards pay to the clergy what ſhould be judged to 
ſuffice for their maintenance. The necefities of the 
crown, the rapacity of the courtiers, and the ſmall af- 


feftion which Mary bore to the proteſtant eceleſiaſtics, 
rendered their revenues contemptible as well as uncertain ; 


gentry, or even the middling rank of men, in opulence 
and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake themſelves to other 


expedients for ſupporting their authority. They affected 


a furious zeal for religion, moroſe manners, a vulgar and 


familiar, yet myſflerious cant; and though the libe- 


rality of ſubſaquent princes put them afterwards on 2 


| beter footing with regard to revenue, and thereby cor- 


© Kuen, p. 296 Keith, p. 210, 
E 4 rected 
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CHAP. refled in ſome degree thoſe bad habits; it muſt be con- 
— fefled, that, while many other advantages attend pref- 

2;63- byterian government, theſe inconveniencies are not 
. 


Tus un deſtitute of all force, pollefing 

a narrow revenue, ſurrounded with a factiaus turbulent 
nobility, a bigoted people, and inſolent ecclefiaſtics, ſoon 
lity was to preſerve a good correſpondence with * Eliza- 
beth, who, by former connexions and ſervices, had ac- 


quired ſuch authority over all theſe ranks of men. Soon 


after her arrival in Scotland, fecretary Lidington was 
ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments to the 


queen, and expreſs her defire of friendſhip and a good 
— — and he received a commiſſion from her, 
as well & from the nobility of Scotland, to demand, as 
2 means of cementing this friendſhip, that Mary ſhould, 
by aft of parliament or by proclamation (for the differ- 
ence between theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very 
confiderable}, be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. No 
xequeſt could be more unreaſonable, or made at a more 


improper jane. The queen replied, that Mary bad 
once diſcovered her intention not to wait for the ſucceſ- 


* 1 7 


intimate, and when ſuch cauſe of diſguſt 


People; the was acquainted with the preſent diviſions in 
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her, had incurred/fome danger in crofing the ſeas, ra. © & F. 


ther than ratify that equitable treaty : That her partizans 


and had preſumed to talk of her own birth as Megi- 
mate : That while affairs were on this footing ; 
while a claim thus openly made, fo far from being 
openly renounced, was only ſuſpended till a more fa- 


vourable opportunity, it would, in her, be the moſt egre- 


gious imprudence to fortify the hands of a pretender to 


ber crown, by declaring her the ſucceſſor : That no ex- 


than ſuch a declaration; and kings were often found to 


own children; much more when the connexion was leſs 
and jealouſy 
That though the was willing, 


from the amity which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, ts aſcribe 


advice of others, by\whaſe 
direction ſhe was then governed; her preſent naſuſal to 
relinquiſh them could proceed only from hes own. prepoſ- 
felons, and was 2 proof that ſhe ftill harboured fame 
dangerous deſigns againſt her: That it was the nature of 


all men to be diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain 


Iattering views of futurity, to think their fervices> ill 
rewarded, to expect 2 better recompence from tho ſac- 
ceilor ; and the ſhould eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half a ſune- 
and fafety: That ſhe knew the inconſtant nature of the 


religion ; ſhe was not ignorant that the fame party 
which expected greater favour during the reign of Mary, 
Gd alſo imagine that the title ef that princeſs was ſu- 

6 | perior 
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of England ; and after her death, it was the buſineſs of 
others to examine who had the beſt pretenſions, either by 
the laws or by the right of blood, to the fuccefion : That 
ſhe hoped the claim of the queen of Scots would then be 
found ſolid ; and, conſidering the injury 


miſed, in the mean time, to do nothing which might, in 
any reſpeft, weaken or invalidate it: And that Mary, if 
her tick were really preferable, 2 point which, for her 
own part, ſhe had never caquired into, pollefſed all ad- 
vantages above her rivals ; who, deſtitute both of preſent 
power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only expoſe 
Qemftipmnan avis rein, by abrancing any wank, or 
even doubtful, pretenſfions *, 
Tuzsz views of the queen were fo prudent and judi- 
cious, that there was no likelihood of her ever in 


from them : But that the might put the matter to a fuller 


proof, the offered to cxplain the words of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, fo as to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding 
Mary's right of fucceffion ; and in this form the again 
required her to ratify that treaty. Matters at laſt came 
to this iſſue, that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and of- 
fered to renounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown of 
England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her 
the ſucceſſor *. But fuck was the jealous charafter of 
this latter princeſs, that ſhe never would conſent to 
ftrengthen the intereſt and authority of any claimant, by 
fixing the ſucceſſion; much leſs would ſhe make this 
conceſſion in favour of a rival queen, who poſſeſſed fuch 
plauſible pretenfions for the preſent, and who, though 
» Buchanan, lid. zvik. c. 24—27. Camden. p. 355 Spatfoncd, 
n 26. * Ibid. po . — * 


which the herſelf = 
had received, it was ſuſficient indulgence, if the pro= = 
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made no more mention of the matter ; and, though farther 


| the happineſs of her people. She made ſome progrefs in 
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ſhe might verbally renounce them, could cafily reſume © B i. 


her claim on the firſt opportunity. Mary's propolal, . 
however, bore fo ſpecious an appearance of equity and 55% 


| juſtice, that Elizabeth, fenfble that reaſon would, by 


ſugerficial thinkers, be deemed to lie entirely on that fide, 


paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the crown ; ſhe | 


regulated the coin, which had been much debaſed by her 


predeceſſors ; ſhe furniſhed her arſenals with great quan- 
tities of arms from Germany and other places ; engaged 
her nobility and gentry to imitate her example in this 
particular ; introduced into the kingdom the art of ma- 
king gun-powder and braſs-cannon ; fortified her fron- 


ters on the fide of Scotland; made frequent reviews of 


the militia ; encouraged agriculture, by allowing a free 
exportation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; 
and fo much increaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, both 
by building veſſels of force herſelf, and fuggeſting kke 
undertakings to the merchants, that ſhe was juſtly ſtiled 
the reſtorer of naval glory, and the queen of the northern 
fſeas?. The natural frugalicy of ber temper, fo far from 
her to execute them with greater certainty and ſucceſs; 
and all the world faw in her conduft the happy eſfects 


y Camden, p. 3%. Strype, vol. i. p. 23% 336 337+ 
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XXVII. 


projects. 


3562. IT is cafy to imagine that ſo great a princeſs, who 


propofals of marriage from every one that had any like- 
lihood of ſucceeding; and though the had made fome 
_ public declarations in favour of a fſingle life, few be- 


tion. The archduke, Charles, ſecond fon of the empe- 
rer, as well as Caſimir, fon of the eleflor Palatine, 
made applications to ber; and as this latter prince pro- 
ſeſſed the reformed religion, he thought him{elf, on that 
account, better entitled to fucceed in his addrefles. 
Eric, king of Sweden, and *Adolph, duke of Holſtein, 
were encouraged, by the fame views, to become ſuitors : 
And the earl of Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland, 
wia, by the fates of that kingdom, recommended to her 

as a ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her own ſubjects, 
tertained hopes of ſucceſs. The car] of Arundel, a 
perſon declining in years, but deſcended from an ancient 
and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of great riches, 
flattered himfelf with this profpedt ; as did alſo Sir Wi. 


liam Pickering, a man much eftcemed. for his perfonal 


merit. But the perſon moſt likely to ſucceed, was a 
younger fon of the late duke of Northumberland, lord 


Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, i 


joined to addreſs and flattery, had become, in a man- 
ner, her declared favourite, and had greit influence in 
all her counſels. The leſs worthy he appeared of this 


diſtinction, the more was his great favour aſcribed to 


® Hoynes, vel. i. p. 235 
expected, 


lieved that ſhe would perſevere for ever in that refolu- 
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wxpedted, that be would obtain the 


above fo S N. A . 
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purſuit ; and ſhe thought that ſhe ſhould the better at- 
tach them to her intereſts. if they were ſtill allowed to 


entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their pretenfions. It is 


2 mixture of female coquetry;z and that, though the 
was determined in her own mind never to ſhare her 


courtſhip, ſolicitation, and proſeſſions of love, which the 


N 
all quarters. 

ae 
of Elizabeth, is, that though ſhe determined never to 
have any heir of her own body, ſhe was not only very averſe 
to fix any ſucceſſor to the crown ; but ſeems alſo to have 
reſolved, as far as it lay in her power, that no one who 
had pretenſions to the ſucceſſion ſhould ever have any 
heirs or ſucceſſors. If the excluſion given by the will of 
Henry VIII. to the poſterity of Margaret, queen of 
Scotlayd, was allowed to be valid, the right to the crown 
_ devolved on the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catharine 


of that family. This lady had been married to lord Her- 
bert, fon of the carl of Pembroke; but, having been di- 
vorced from that nobleman, ſhe had made a private mar- 
riage with the earl of Hertford, fon. of the protector; and 


her huſband, foon after conſummation, travelled into 


France. In 2 lintle time ſhe appeared to be pregnant, 


which fo enraged Elizabeth, that ſhe threw her into the 


Tower, and fummoned Hertford to appear, in order to 


knowledging the marriage, which, though concluded 
wiikout hs queen's cenſtnt, was entively faiudle to both 
parties; 


Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now the heir 
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CHAP. parties; and for this offence he was alſo committed to 


XXXVUL 


rr. Elizabeth's ſeverity flopped not here : She 


23. 


confinement to be thenceforth more rigid and fevere. He 


iflued 2 commiſſion to enquire into the matter; and as 
guptials by witneſſes, the commerce between bim and his 
conſort was declared unlawful, and their poſterity me- 
gitimate. They were fill detained in cuſtody; but, by 


dribing their keepers, they found means to have farther 


intercourſe ; and another child appeared to be the fruit of 
their commerce. This was a freſh ſource of vexation to 
the queen; who made 2 fine of fiſteen thouſand pounds 
be ſet on Hertford by the ftar-chamber, and ordered his 


lay in this coadition for nine years, till the deach of his 
wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him his 
liberty *. This extreme ſtvericy muſt be accounted for, 
either by the unrelenting jealouſy of the queen, who was 
afraid leſt a pretender to the ſuccefion ſhould acquire 
credit by having iflue; or by her malignity, which, with 
all her great qualities, made one ingredient in her cha- 
rafter, and which led her to envy, in others, thoſe natural 
pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which her own ambi- 
tion and defire of dominion made her renounce all pro- 
ſpe for herſelf. 

Tun happened, about this time, ſome other events 
in the royal family, where the queen's conduct was more 
laudable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to the 


' late cardinal, and deſcended from the duke of Clarence, 


together with Anthony Formfrue, who had married a 


ſiſter of theſe gentlemen, and ſome other perſons, were 


brought to their trial for intending to withdraw into 
France, with a view ef foliciting fuccours from the duke 
of Guiſe, of rewrning thence into Wales, and of pro- 


Rees, vol. i. - 369+ 376. 296. Camden, p. 33g. Heylio, p. 254 
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of Clarence. They confeſſed the indiftment, but en 
od, that they never meant to execute the pretatts hurts, ISI 
the queen's life-time : They had only deemed 


* vol. r. 333 Heylin, p. 254. 
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State — wars * Pe 
Havre de Grace put in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh — 
A Parliament — Hevre loſt —— Affairs of Scot- 

land be queen of Scats marries the earl of 

Murder of Darnley—— Juen of Scots marries 
Bothwel — Infurreflions in Scotland — Jnyy:- 

 fonment of Mary —— Mary flies into England — 

Conferences af Teri and Hamyton Court. 


CHAP. 


FT ER Os commune Goalie 
— in France, which rendered that flowiſhing king- 
| q,.75% dom, during the courſe of near forty years; a fene of 
were Spain and England ; and it was not long before an 
animolity, firſt political, then perſonal, broke out between 
the ſovercipns of theſe countries. - = 
Prezzie II. of Spain, though he-reached not any en- 
large views of policy, was endowed with great induſtry 
and ſagacity, 2 remarkable-caution in his emterprizes, an 
| unuſual foreſight in all his meaſures ; and as be was ever 
— vamovet by Pen, and polleſſed 


* — cies — al. 4 Do 
any other monarch; and the ſpirit of bigotry and tyran- 
py by which he was aCtuated, with the fraudulent max- 


IS 1 


eiiier nr 


—— witcg his own people, engaged him in 
-aQts of the maſt exarmous cructy, and threw alf Europe 
2 

Arm Philip had cnnehsed peace at Cateau-Cam- 
roſs, and haf remained fome time in the Netherlands, 
in order to fenle thie affairs of that country, he embarked 


tot af ud the gravity of that nation, with their 


felled them, or were ſuſpe&ted of adhering to them; and 


by his violence be gave new edge, even to the uſual 
 crucky of priefls and inquifitors. He threw into priſon 


Conſtantine Ponce, who had been confefſor to his father, 
the emperor Charbes; who had attended him during bis 
retreat; and in whoſe arms that great monarch had ter- 
minated his life: And after this ecclefiaftic died in con- 
finement, he & ordered him to be tried and condemned 
for hereſy, and bis ſtatue to be committed to the flames. 
He even deliberated whether he ſhould not exerciſe like 


ſeverity againſt the memory of his father, who was fſuf- 


d, during bis later years, to have indulged a pro- 
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Nr In his unrelent- 
A e ſpared neidhicr age, fox, nar 


——_ * con: He was preſent, with an idiflixible courte- 


nance, at the moſt batbarous executions: He iſued rigor- 
ous: eden | for the proficunion- bf igftics nr Spain, 
Iny, the Indies, und be Low Countries:” And, having 


parent to all his ſubjecte, that thete was % met, ex- 


ccps the moſt 'entire compliance, or mt obſiinace we | 


fiſtance, to eſcape or clude the ſeverity of his vengeance. - 


ß ů ů bo 
tween the adherents of the oppolite religions, the civil 
magiſtrate, who found it difficult, if wort mapoſible, for 


the ſame laws to govern ſuch enraged tdverſaries, was 


nawrally led, by ſpecious rules of prudence, in embracing 
cne party, to declare wir againſt the dr, and to exter- 


| minate, by fire-and ſword, thoſe bigots, who, from ab- 


horreace of his religion, had proceeded to an oppolition 
of bis power, and to/ a ( hatred of l perſon. If any 


prince poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views av to foreſee that a 
mutnah tolcration would in "time" abate-rhe ary of reli> = 


zious..prejudices, he yet met with dificultics im reducing 
this, principle to prachee; and might deem the malady 
eilen to await 4 remedy,” which, \ttiough certain, 


| founded his determined tyranny on niaxias of civiÞ po- 
hey, as well as od priciciples of religith,' de nde it a 
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f ; Lind ”" ee wh ends. 
1 duced, every where, the fügst; 

. Tas courks, af gvents, gviding and. concurring "I 

x choice, chad. placed Elizabeth in f firuation diamienrically 

= oppolite f and} bad raiſed her to. be the glory, the bulwark, 

5 2 | 

of 


F 


n the et Atrait, who, was hoflening 16 join 


= the malcongents in that. country; and the queen's wiſeſt-- 

7 miniſters fill regarded his friendſhip as bollow and pre- 

1 carious . ee of Francis I. 
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fity. The father was divided" againft the fon ; brother 
againſt brother; and women themſelves, facrificing their 
humanity as well as their timidity to the religious fury, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity and valour*. 
Wherever the kugonors prevaileil, the images were broken, 
the altars pillaged, the churches demoliſhed, the monaſte- 
ries conſumed with fire: Where ſucceſs attended the ca- 
tholics, they burned the bibles, ce-baptiztd the infants, 
conſtrained married perſons to pifs ahew through the nup- 
tial ceremony: And plunder, defolation, add bloodſhed 
attended equally the triumph ol both parties. The parlia- 
ment of Patis iH, the ſear of law and juſtice, 'inftead of 
employing "its "duthvrity to contpole theſe fatal quarrels, 
publiſhed" an di by nh ic put the fword into the 
dads of the hiſt ante, and ee the cx 
tholles" every WEE to maifiere the hugonots*: 


KAnn 
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e e which wits. nag as 
kingdom — — 
priſe. Andalo, by be negouinadens of Eliza- 
deth, had levied « conſiderable body ofprpeiftants.in Ger- 
many; ang} — arpived at. Orleans, the feat of the 


of - engaging” the» Eugliſh to aft it: conjuntion with. 
them, and of fortifyimg. themſelves by the: farther ahſt- 
ance which they. expefied. from the gral and vigour of 
 Elinabeth*. The eatholics, commanded. by: the con- 
5 Ruble, .and under diniby; the duke: of Guile, fallawed on 
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8 —— 
ſupyiy of e hundred thouſand crowns; and offerd, if 


„„ = 


| whoever be were, gratefully to we, and faithfully to 
| ſerve, honout, and obey :' Or, if ' ſic had entertained any 
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he could fad: merchants 29 ood dim the money, to give © if Gy 
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nots, had emptied the queen's egchequer ; — 
to obtain fupply, he found ee 


ſammoning 2 parliament : An expedient to which the 
never williaglybad recourſe. - Ar lietle before the meet- 
ing of this wllibly ſho. hed — 
neſs, the fal-; and av ber life; during fome time, 
was deſpaired of, the people became the more ſenſible of 
their perilous fituation, derived: from the uncertamty 
which, in-caſe of her demiſe, attended the flieceian of 
the crown. The partizans of the queen of Scots, and. 


thoſe of the houſe of Suffolk, already divided” the nation 
into faſtions; and every one fareſaw, that, though it 


might be poiible at preſent to determine the controverſy 
by law, yet, if the throne were vacant, nothing-but the 
ſword would bo able to fix a fuccefior. The commons, 


therefore, on the opening of the ſeſſion, voted an addrefs 
to the enz in which, after enumerating the dangers 


attending a brekem and doubeful ſucceſſion, and men- 
tioning the evils which their fathers had experienced 


from the centehding titles of York and Lancaſter, 
| they entreates the queen to put an end to their apprehen- 


fions, by chooſing ſome huſband, whom, they promiſed, 


relufance tothe married Rate, they' Leſired that the 
lawful fucdefſbe might de named, at leaſt appointd, by 
a of pee. They ientmrked that; a 
reigns wel had paſſed finer u conqueſt, 


| had never Teſooe been fo u 28 not*'ts — 


perſon, wi, in cn of the eee death, wee 
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CH AF. of the ſucceſſion, were fo great, thit the would be con- 


* longer in this vale-of miſery; and n thould depart life 


n was that 


poſed that the queen could entertain any doube with re- 


„netz for the ſake of her people; to main forme time 


— with ſhcisfaAtion, Hl flic had hid font tid foundation for 
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either in the univerſities or in cum Jaw; all f- 
maſters, officers im court, or meinbers' of -partiamient ; 


And the penalty of their ſecond refuſal wis treafon. The 


faſt offence; in bolt caſes, was puniſbed by baniſhment 
to awry of 'the degree of a baron; becinſe it was not Tup- 


gard: 26 v fidelity” of perſons p of fuck high 
— — —U— to the ball; 
and aud, in ſevour of the catholies; that they dif- 
puted not, ey  nbt; they e nor "the 
queth; they « no trouble, no tunutts among the 
prople®: Tt is, however; probuble;” hit une fulpicions 
r bend onde 
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liament, this ſeſſion, ſhewed mote the goodneſs of their 
intention, than the foutdneſs of their judgment. They 
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Hihed ; Condé was reinftated in his ofices.and govern- | 
ments ; and after money was advanced. for the payment 
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ELIZABETH, 


n 1 


e power of the French mo- | | 


narehy. 

| Tara of Wirwic, who comminiled a garrifon of 
fix thouſand men, beſides ſeven hundred pioneers, had no 
ſooner got poſlefion of Havre, than he employed every 
means for putting it in 2 pollute of defence*<; and after 
expelling the French from the town, be his 
ſoldiers to make the moſt deſperate defence againſt the 
enemy. n 
N 


ancient enemies is an artack p 
their allies. . Dirne = 
Fzom the force, and e wal frnatins of þ e 
with. ſome mandoindle event; yet did France wick > 


| Þ Forbes, vol. R. g. 79. © Ibid. p. x58 
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and# bad diet (for they were but ill ned with provi- 
Bens), it mace fuck ravages, that ſometimes 2 hundred 
men - died of it, and there remained not at laſt fif- 
teen bum in u condition 16 d duty*. The French, 
meeting with fuck feeble refiffance, carvied on their t- 
tacks ſucceſsfully ; and having made two breaches, each 
of them finty e wide, they prepared for = general 


Ae, which muſt have terminated in the faughter of | 


che whole garriſon. Wei, who had frequently 
warned the Engliſh council of the danger, and who had 
lowlly demanded a fupply of men and provifions, found 


himfelf obliged wo capinelte, and to content himielf with 


the liberty f with@uwitg his garrifon. The articles 
were no ſooner ſigned, than lotd Clinton, the admiral, 
the harbour with a reinforcement of three thoufand men ; 
and found the place furretidered to the enemy. To en- 


plague with them into England, where it ſwept off great 


multitudes, particularly in the city of London. Above 
 ewenty thouſand perfor there died of it in one years. 


appeared in this tranfaction, was now glad to compound 
matters z and as the queen-regent deſired to obtain lei- 
fore, in order to prepare meaſures for the extermination 
of the hugonots, ſhe readily hearkened to any reaſonable 
terms of accommodation with England*. Tr was agreed, 


_ © Barter, wi ©. p. 37% 498. © Ki 446 ach 
f Ibid. p. 498. 5 Ser note VI at the end of the volume. 
 Davila, Ub. id. | hs 


a . crowns ; 
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that the hoſtages, which the French had given for the 
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crowns ; 2225.2. menin, —— 38 
and pretenfions. — 
122 2.33 

—— to have been cemented between flirt. 

Elizabeth.gad Mary. Theſe.griaceſſes made profeſfion 

of the moſt entire aſſaction; wrote amicable letters every 

week to each other ; and had adopted, in all appearance, 

Mary's title |; and as the lord keepes Bacon was thought 

to have encouraged Hales in this undertaking, be fell 

was able to give her fatisfaction, and recover her favous *. 

The two queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer to 

un interview at York ; in order to remove all difficulties 

burgh, and to conſider of the proper method for ſettling 

the ſucceſſion of England : But as Elizabeth carefully 

avoided touching on this delicate ſubject, ſhe employed a 

pretence of the wars in France, which, ſhe faid, would 

detain her in London ; and the delayed till next year the 

intended interview. It is alſo probable, that, being well 

acquainted with the beauty and addreſs and accompliſſi - 

ments of Mary, ſhe did not chuſe to ſtand the compariſon 

with regard to thoſe exterior qualities, in which ſhe was 

eclipſed by her rival ; and was unwilling, that a princeſs, 
who had already made great progreſs in the eſteem and 
affections of the Engliſh, —— — 
nity of encreaſing the number of her partizans. 

Mars cles conneftions with the houſe of Guile, 
and ber devoted attachment to her uncles, by whom ſhe 

dad been carly educated and conſtantly protected, was 
the ground of juſt and unſurmountable jealouſy to Eli- 
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ee 2abeth, who regarded them 2s her mortal and declared 


— churaſter and ambitious projets. They had made offer 
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E. and was well acquainted with their dangerous 


of their niece to Don Carlos, Philip's fon ; to the king 
_ of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the archduke Charles, 
the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal of Bourbon, who had 
only taken deacon's orders, from which he might eaſily 
be freed by a diſpenſation ; and they were ready to marry 
her to any one, who could ſtrengthen their intereſts, or 

give inquietude and diſturbance to Elizabeth *. Eliza- 
— —— the ex- 
ecution of their ſchemes, and was particularly anxious, 
which might tempt her to revive her pretenfions to the 
crown, and to invade the kingdom on the fide where it 
was weakeſt and hy moſt expoſed =. As the believed, 
that the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
„ moſt likely to have place, the uſed every expedient to 
prevent it; and beſides remonſtrating againſt it to Mary 
herfelf, ſhe endeavoured to draw off the archduke from 
that purſuit, by giving him fome hopes of fucceſs in his 
pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him to a renewal 
of the former weaty of marriage *. he always told the 
queen of Scots, that nothing would fatisfy her but her 
eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who would remove all 
grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between the 
- kingdoms; and ſhe offered on this condition to have her 
title examined, and to declare her ſuceeſſor to the crown v. 
After keeping the matter in theſe general terms during a 
twelvemonth, the at laſt named lord Robert Dudley, now 
r 


> Focken, vol. ih pe 8p. ats 128 
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ite" of Elizabeth, polſefſe# all thoſe exterior qualities oC, 4 
which are naturally alluring to the fair ſex; a handſome 23 


without humanity ; and atoned not for theſe bad quali- 
des, by ſuck abilities or courage, as could fit him for 


propoſal of eſpouſing Mary was by no means agreeable to 
bim; and he always aſcribed it to the contrivance of Ce- 
cil, his enemy ; who, be thought, intended by that arti- 
kee to make him loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the te- 
merity of his pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jea- 
louſy of his attachments to another woman *. The queen 
herſelf had not any ſerious intention of effefting this mar- 
riage ; but as ſhe was deſirous that the queen of Scots 
ſhould never have any huſband, the named a man, who, 
the believed, was not likely to be zccepted of ; and the 
hoped, by dat means, to gain time, and clude the project 
_ > favourite to be parted with ; and when Mary, allured 
dy the proſpedt of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, 
emed at laſt to bearken te Elizaberk's propofat, this 
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c 8 AP. which the had thrown out to her rival *. This duplicity 


. joined to fame appearance of an imperious 
»563- ſuperiority, aſſumed by her, had drawn a peeviſh letter 


_ the Italian ; and he aſked him, which of them became 


from Mary; and the feemingly amicable correſpondence 
between the two queens was, during fome time, inter- 
rupted. In order to make up the breach, the queen of 
Scots diſpatched Sir James Melvil to London ; who has 
given us in his memoirs a particular account of his nego- 
ciation. 

Miri was an agreeable courtier, a man of addreſs 
and converſation ; and it was recommended to him by 
his miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſonings concerning 
politics and ftate-affairs, he ſhould introduce more enter- 
taining topics of converſation, ſuitable to the ſprightly 
character of Elizabeth ; and ſhould endeavour by that 
means to inſinuate himſelf into her confidence. He fuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he threw that artful princeſs entirely 
off her guard * ; and made her diſcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and ideas of ri- 
valſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt frivolous of 
her ſex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot not 
to mention the different dreſſes of the ladies in different 


countries, and the particular advantages of each, in ſet- 


tiag off the beauties of the ſhape and perſon. The queen 
ſaid, that ſhe had dreſſes of all countries; and the took 
care thenceforth to meet the ambaſſador every day appa- 
relled in a different habit: Sometimes ſhe was dreſſed in 


the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the French, ſometimes in 


ber moſt ? He anfwered, the Italian; a reply, that, he 
knew, would de agreeable to her, becauſe that "mode 


ſhowed to advantage her flowing locks, which, he re- 


7 Keith, p- 269, 270. Appcadis, p. 258. Strype, vol 7 pe 414 
* Haynes, p. 447+ Re . 
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aſked whether his queen or the had the fineſt hair : She 
even enquired which of them he efteemed the faireft per- 
fon: A very delicate queſtion, and which he prudently 
cluded, by faying, that her majeſty was the faireſt perſon 
in England, and his miftreſs in Scotland. She next de- 
manded which of them was talleff: He replied, his 
queen: Then is the too tall, faid Elizabeth : For I my- 
ſelf am of a juſt ſtature. Having learned from him, that 
his miſtreſs ſometimes recreated herſelf by playing on the 
Harpſichord, an inſtrument on which ſhe herſelf excelled, 
ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that he ſhould lead the 
ambaſſador, 2s it were caſually, into an apartment, 
where he might hear her perform ; and when Melvil, as 
if raviſhed with the harmony, broke into the queen's 
apartment, ſhe pretended to be diſpleaſed with his intru- 
fron ; but fill took care to aſk him, whether he though, 
Mary or her the beſt performer on that inſtrument ? 


From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he 
might, on his return, aſſure his miſtreſs, that ſhe had no 


reaſon ever to expect any cordial friendſhip from Eliza- 
beth, and that all her profeſſions of amity were full of 
falſehood and diſſimulation. | 

AFTER two years had been ſpent in evaſions and arti- 
fices*, Mary's fubjefis and counſellors, and probably 
herſelf, began to think it full time that ſome marriage 


were concluded ; and lord Darnley, fon of the carl of 


Lenox, was the perſon, in whom moſt men's opinions 
and wiſhes centered. He was Mary's couſin-german, by 
the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry VIII. and 
daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret queen of 
Scotland. He had been born and educated in England, 
where the carl of Lenox had conſtantly reſided, fince he 


Keith, p. 264. 


had 


85 
fancied to be the fineſt in the world. She defired to know © 3B 4 v. 
_ of him what was reputed the beſt colour of hair: She 
1564. 


war. had been baniſhed by the prevailing power of the houſe of 
2 Hamilton : And as Darnley was now'in his twentieth year, 
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and was a very comely perſon, tall and delicately ſhaped, 
it was hoped, that he might ſoon render himſelf agreeable 
to the queen of Scots. He was alſo by his father a 
branch of the fame family with herſelf; and would, in 
eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of 
Start: He was, after her, next heir to the crown of 
England; and thoſe who pretended to exclude her on ac- 
count of her being 2 foreigner, had endeavoured to re- 
commend his title, and give it the preference. It ſeemed 
him, unite both their claims ; and as he was by birth an 


Engliſhman, and could not, by his power or alliances, 


give any ground of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped, 
that the propoſal of this marriage would not be unaccept- 
able to that jealous princeſs. 

| Errzanzty was well informed of theſe intentions ; 
rr 
riage between Darnley and the queen of Scots*. She 
ever in a ſingle life: But finding little probability of ren- 
dering this ſcheme effeAtual, ſhe was fatiahed with a 
_ choice, which freed her at once from the dread of a 


= foreign alliance, and from the neceſſity of parting with 


Leiceſter, her favourite. In order to pave the way to 
Daraley's marriage, ſhe ſecretly defived Mary to invite 
Lenox into Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and to re- 
More him to his honours and fortune? And when her 
requeſt was complied with, ſhe took care, in order to 
preſerve the friendſhip of the Hamea and her other 

izans in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of 


partizans 
Mary*. Hearing that the negociation for Darnley's 


» Keith, p. 262. * Ihid. p. 236. 232. Jebb, vol. N. pe 46. 
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marriage advanced apace, ſhe gave that nobleman per- n 2 f. 
million, on his feſt application, to follow his father into cm 
Scathnd : But no fooncr did the learn, that the queen of 256% 
Scots was taken with his figure and perſon, and that all 
ed again®t the marriage ; ſent Throgmorton to order 
Daraley immediately, upon his allegiance, to retura to 
England ; threw the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond 
| ſon into the Tower, where they ſuffered a rigorous con- 
finement ; ſeized all Lenox's Engliſh eſtate ; and, though 
it was impoiible for her to afign one fingle reaſon for 
2 r . injury — 
as moſt 
the world. * 
Tus politics of Elizabeth, though judicious, were 
uſually full of duplicity and artifice ; but never more fo 
than in her tranſactions with the queen of Scots, where 
there entered fo many little paſſions and narrow jealouſies, 
that ſhe durſt not avow to the world the reafons of her 
cunduct, ſcarcely to her minifters, and ſcarcely even to 
herſelf. But beſides a womanith rivalſhip and envy againſt 
the marriage of this princeſs, ſhe had ſome motives of in - 
tereſt for ſeigning a diſpleaſure on the preſent occaſion. 
It ſerved her as 2 pretence for refuling to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the fuccefion of England; 2 point to 
ſent. And it was uſeful to her for a purpoſe, flill more 
and rebellion of the Scottiſh nobility and ecclefiaſtics . 
Norma can be more unhappy for a people than to 
be governed by a ſovereign, attached to a religion dif- 
ferent from the eſtabliſhed; and it is ſcarcely poſlible 
that mutual confidence can ever, in ſuch a fituation, 
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CHAP. have place between the prince and is ſubj 

AP. | his fubjefts. Mary's 

C—— condudt had been hitherto, in every reſpe®t, unexcep- 
1555 tionable, and even | 


00 profefing her attachment to the catho- 
lic faith, the took notice of her title to ſucceed to the 


© Spotſwood, p. 298. * Father Paul, lib. vii. . © Keith, 
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Tus marriage of the queen of Scots had kindled afreſh The queen 
the neal of the reformers, becauſe the family of Lenox on 
was believed to adhere to the catholic faith; and though 22d * 
Daruley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went 


the ecclefaifics. They rather laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to infult him to his face ; and Knox fcrupled not 
to tell him from the pulpit, that God, for puniſhment of 
the offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to 
commit the rule over them to boys and women. The 
populace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by ſuch dotrines, be- 
gan to meet and to aſſaciate themſelves againſt the go- 
yernment ', But what threatened more immediate danger 
to Mary's authority, were the diſcontents which prevail- 
ed among ſome of the principal nobility. 

Taz duke of Chatelrault was diſpleaſed with the re- 
floration, and ſtill more with the aggrandizement of the 
family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and entertain - 
ed fears leſt his own eventual ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland ſhould be excluded by his rival, who had for- 
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Athole, Sutherland, men who were 
eſteemed either lukewarm in religious controverſy, or 
inclined to the catholic party. The fame ground of 
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moned them to appear in court, in order to anſwer for 8 
their conduct ; and having levied ſome forces to execute CD, 
the laws, the obliged the rebels to [cave the low countrics, 2563. 


and the ſeditĩous preachers ; and they beat their drums, 
defiring all men to enliſt, and toreceive wages for the de- 
fence of God's glory *. But the nation was in no d- 
poſition for rebellion : Mary was eſteemed and beloved: 
Her marriage was not generally diſagreeable to the peo- 
ple: And the intereſted views. of the malcontent lords 
were fo well known, that their pretence of zeal for re- 
ligion had little influence even on the ignorant + 4d 


CHAP. 
———-— contributed to their inſurrection. No fooner had ſhe ex- 
1555. torted this confeffion from them, than ſhe chaſed them from 
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ambaſſadors of France and Spain, that ſhe had nowiſc 


her preſence, called them| unworthy traitors, declared 
- that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to all 
princes ; and aſſured them, that as ſhe had hitherto given 
them no encouragement, fo ſhould they never thence- 
forth receive from her any affiſtance or 2. 
Throgmorton alone, whoſe honour was equal to his 
abilities, could not be prevailed on to conceal the part 
which he had acted in the enterprize of the Scottiſh re- 
dels; and being well appriſed of the uſual character and 
conduct of Elizabeth, he had had the precaution to ob- 
tain an order of council to authorize the 
which he had been obliged to take with them *. 
Tu baniſhed lords, finding themſelves fo harſhly 
treated by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency of 
their own ſovereign ; and after ſome ſolicitation and fome 
profeſfions of fincere repentance, the duke of Chatelrault 
obtained his pardon, on condition that he ſhould retire 


into France. Mary was more implacable againit the 


ungrateful earl of Murray and the other confederates, on 
whom ſhe threw the chief blame of the enterprize; but 


4 Melvil, e. 57- Kaan, p. 388. Keith, p. 319» Crawford, p. 62, 63. 
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ho had been engaged in a rebellion againſt her. 
Tun two religions, in France, as well as in other 

parts of Europe, were rather irritated than tired with 

their acts of mutual violence; and the peace granted 


intended only to lull them afleep, and prepare the way 
for their final and abſolute deſtruction. The queen-re- 


gent made a pretence of travelling through the kingdom, 


in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all the abuſes 
ariing from the late civil war; and after having held 


| ſome conferences on the frontiers with the duke of Lor- 


raine and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to Bayonne, 
where ſhe was met by her daughter, the queen of Spain, 


| and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the con- 


greſs of theſe two. ſplendid courts, but gaiety, feſtivity, 


love, and joy ; but amidft theſe ſmiling appearances were 


ſecretly fabricated ſchemes the moſt bloody, and the moſt 


deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, that had ever been 


thought of in any age or nation. No leſs than a total 
and univerſal extermination of the proteſtants by fice and 
ſword was concerted by Philip and Catherine of Medicis ; 
and Alva, agreeably to his fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſi- 


tion, adviſed the queen-regent to commence the execu- 


tion of this project, by the immediate maſſacre of all the 
leaders of the hugonots*. But that princeſs, though 


equally hardened againſt every humane ſentiment, would 


not forego this opportunity of diſplaying her wit and re- 
fined politics ; and ſhe purpoſed, rather by treachery and 
difimulation, which ſhe called addreſs, to lead the pro- 
teſtants into the ſnare, and never to draw the ſward till 
they were totally difabled from reſiſtance. The cardinal 


of Lorraine, whoſe charafter bore 2 greater affinicy to 


K. 40, p. 385- ane 


o Davils, lib. ii tit. 
| that 


to the hugonots, as had been foreſeen by Coligni, was 


92 
taine, to whoſe opinion ſhe always paid an extreme de- A. 
ference, by no means to- pardon theſe proteſtant leaders... 


1565. 
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Ame} Remains Seots with lord Darn- 
ley was fo natural, and i inviting in all its circum- 
ſtances, that it had been precipitately agreed to by that 
princeſs and her council; and while ſhe was allured by 
his youth, and beauty, and exterior sccomplifhments, 
ſhe had at firſt overiooked the qualities of his mind, 
which nowiſe correſponded to the excellence of his out- 
ward figure. Violent, yet variable in tis reſolutions ; 
infolent, yet credulous and eafily governed by flatterers ; 
he was deſtitute of all gratitude, becauſe he thought no 
favours equal to his merit; and being addicted to low 
_ pleaſures, he was cqually incapable of all true ſatiments 
of love and tenderneſs*. The queen” of Scots, in the 
firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, had taken 2 pleafure in ex- 
title of king ; ſhe had joined his name with her own 
in all public as; the intended to have procured him 


* Melbilyp. 63 Keith's Append. p- E. re 
329. Append. p. 263, | 
from 


92 
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Dorer 
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mine but by his interceſſion ; all ſuitors were obliged to 
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from the parliament 2 matrimonial crown: But having 
leifure afterwards to remark his weakneſs and vices, ſhe 
began to fee the danger of her profuſe liberality, and was 
reſolved thenceforth to proceed with more reſerve in the 
to increaſe her diſguſt ; and the young prince, enraged 
at her imagined neglects, pointed his vengeance againſt 
every one whom he deemed the cauſe of this change in 


_ "Franmn was inthe court, one David Rizzio, who had nMurter of 
of Iate obtained a very extraordinary degree of confi. 3*==> 


dence and favour with the queen of Scots. He was a 


95 


„ 


Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, fon of 2 teacher of maße, 


himſelf 2 muſician ; and finding it difficult to ſubſiſt by 
his art in his own country, he had followed into Scot- 


ther to pay his ſome time after her 
fuſt arrival. He poilefſed 2 good car, and 2 tolerable 
voice ; and as that princeſs found him uſeful to complete 
her band of muſic, ſhe retained him in her ſervice after 


the departure of his maſter. Her ſecretary for French 


land an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy ſent thi- 


diſpatches having, ſome time after, incurred her diſplea- 


ſure, the promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him 
frequent opportunities of ing her perſon, and in- 
ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond his rank and 


fortune had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as 
yas conſulted on all occaſions; no favours could be ob- 


rn and the man, -infolent 
from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his ac- 
quifitions, ſoon drew on himſelf the hatred of the nodi- 


lity 


education ; and he made fo good uſe of the acceſs which 


96 
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litiy and of the whole kingdom. He had at firſt em- 
ployed his credit to promote Darnley's marriage; and a 
firm frindſhip ſeemed to be eftabliſhed between them: 

But on the ſubſequent change of the queen's ſentiments, 
it was eaſy for Henry's friends to perſuade him, that Riz- 
rouae in his mind jealouſies of a more dangerous nature. 
The favourite was of a difagreeable figure, but was not 


other meansof accounting for that laviſh and imprudent 
kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured him. The rigid an- 
ſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, who could admit of no free- 
ple; and as Rizzio was univerſally believed to be a pen- 


| konary of the pope's, and to be deeply engaged in all 


— pumerous friends and retainers. 


ſchemes againſt the proteſtants, any ſtory, to his and 


Mary's diſadvantage, received an 3 


_ zealots of that communion. 


| A rer 
man catholics, was the declared enemy of che baniſhed 
lords ; and by promoting the violent proſecution againſt 
them, he had expoſed himſelf to the animoſity of their 
A ſcheme was alſo 
thought to be formed for revoking ſome exorbitant grants 
made during the queen's minority ; and even the nobility 
who had feizcd the ecclefiaftical benefices, began to think 
themſelves leſs ſecue in the poſſeſſiam of them. be 
carl of Morton, chancellor, was affefted by all theſe con · 
ſiderations, and ftill more by a rumour fpread abroad, that 
Mary intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor in his place, 
-* 5 Relth, p. 285. 466. ber Memoir, p--5- | 2 
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paſt his youth * 3 and though the opinion of his criminal | 
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and to beſtow that dignity on a mean and upſtart fo- © h 4 . 
reigner, ignorant of the laws and language of the coun- - 
wy*. So indifcreet had this princeſs been in her kind- 1566. 
neſs to Rizzio, that even that ſtrange report met with 
credit, and proved a great means of accelerating the ruin 
of the favourite. Morton, inſinuating himſelf into Hen- 
ry confidence, employed all bis art to inflame the dif- 
content and jealoufy of that prince; and he perſuaded 
dim, that the only means of freeing himſelf from the in- 
dignities under which he laboured, was to bring the >aſe 
ranger to the fate which he had fo well merited, and 
which was fo paſſionately deſired by the whole nation. 
George Douglas, natural brother to the counteſs of Le- 
nom, concurred in the fame advice 3 and the lords Ruth- 
in the enterpriſe; nor was even the carl of Lenox, the 
king's father, averſe to the deſign <© But as theſe con- 
engaged him to fign a paper, in which he avowed the 
undertaking, as tending to the glory of God and 2dvance- 
ment of religion, and promiſed to protect them againſt 
every conſequence which might enſue upon the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Rizzio*. All theſe meaſures being concerted, 
a meſſenger was diſpatched to the baniſhed lords, who 
Were hovering near the borders; and they were invited by 
the king to return to their native country. 

Tus defign, fo atrocious in itſelf, was rendered ſtill gth March, 
more ſo by the circumſtances which attended its execu- 
tion. Mary, who was in the fixth month of her preg- 
nancy, was ſupping in private, and had at table the coun- 
teſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, with Rizzio, and others 
of her ſervants. The king entered the room by a private 


> Buchanan, lid uv. <. 60. Cranfard, p. 6. Spotfwood, p. 194. Kao, 
Þ* 293 Jebb, vol. i. p. 456. - © Crawford, p. 7. 
„ Crawford, p. 7. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
- and flood at the back of Mary's chair :- Land 


was torn from Mary by the other conſpirators, and puſhed 
into the antichamber, where he was diſpatched with fifty- 
fix wounds *. The unhappy princeſs, informed of his 
fate, immediately dried her tears, and faid, She would 
weep no more, the would now think of revenge. The 
inſult, indeed, upon her perſon 3 the ſtain attempted to 
be fixed on her honour ; the danger to which her life was 
expoſed, on account of her pregnancy ; were injuries ſo 
atrocious, and fo complicated, that they fcarcely left room 
for pardon, even from the greateſt lenity and mercy. 
Tux affaffins, apprehenſive of Mary's reſentment, de- 
tained her priſoner in the palace ; and the king diſmiſſed 
all who ſeemed willing to attempt her reſcue, by telling 
them, that nothing was done without his orders, and 


: that he would be careful of the queen's ſafety. Murray 


and the banifhed lords appeared two days after; and 


Mary, whole anger was now engraſſed by injuries more 
recent and violent, was willingly reconciled to them; and 


© Melvil, p. 64. - Keith, þ 330% 1. Crawford, p- g- 
1 f 
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the even received her brother with tenderneſs and affec- © f. 
tion. They obtained an acquittal from partament, and Fon 
were reinſtated in their honours and fortunes. The ac- 1556 
complices alſo in Rizzio's murder applied to her for a 
perdon; but the artfully delayed compliance, and per- 
ſuaded them, that fo long as ſhe was detained in cuſtody, 
and was furrounded by guards, any deed, which the 
ſhould fign, would have no validity. Meanwhile, the 
had gained the confidence of her huſband, by her perſua- 
fion and carefſes ; and no fooner were the guards with- 
drawn, than the engaged him to eſcape with her in the 
night-time, and take helter in Dunbar. Many of her 
ſybjefts here offered her their ſervices ; and Mary, having 
collected ap army, which the conſpirators had no power 

to reſiſt, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly 
into England, where they lived in great poverty and 
diſtreſs. They made applications however to the earl of 
Bothwel, a new favourite of Mary's; and that noble- 
of their intereſt, was able to pacify her reſentment ; and 
he ſoon after procured them liberty to returp into their 
own country. 

Tus vengeance of the queen of Scots was implacable 
againſt her huſhand alone, whoſe perſon was before diſ- 
agreeable to her, and who, by his violation of every tie 
of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him her high- 
eſt reſentment. She engaged him to difown all connec - 
tions with the aſſaſina, to deny any concurrence in their 
crime, even to publiſh a proclamation containing a falfe- 
hood fo notorious to the whole world ©; and having thus 
made him expoſe himſelf to univerſal contempt, and ren - 
dered it impracticable for him ever to acquire the conk- 
dence of any party, the threw him off with diſdain and 

t M. uu, . 75, 76. Keith, p. . Kanon, g- 08. 
20 Kei b append. pe. 267. 


Ha indignation. 
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E # 4 P: indignation”. As if ſhe had been making an eſcape from 
Loney bin, fhe fuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a feat of the carl 
* of Marre 's; and when Henry followed her thither, ſhe 
ſuddenly returned to Edinburgh ; and gave him every 
where the firongeſt proofs of diſpleaſure, and even of 
antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect 
of him ; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his mean equipage 
and fmall train of attendants ſhould draw on him the 
contempt of the very populace. He was permitted, 
however, to have apartments in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
b Jes. which Mary had choſen for the place of her delivery. 


fon, while the herſelf was but a barren ſtock. Next day, 
however, at the reception of the ambailidor, fhe re- 
ſumed her former diffimulation, put on a joyful coun- 
tenance, gave Melvil thanks for the haſte he had made 
in conveying to her the agrecable intelligence, and 
expreſſed the utmoſt cordiality and friendibip to her 
ſiſter . Some time after, the diſpatched the carl of Bed- 
Ar 
don, in order to officiate at the baptifn of the young 
es ado 
td the queen of Se. 


® Melvil, g. 6, 67. Rs magen 
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* 2 
tizans in England“; and even men of the moſt oppoſite 


CBYAP. 


— — 
parties began to cry aloud for ſume ſettlement of the fuc= 2566. 


ceſon. Theſe humours broke out with great vehemence 


to touch on this delicate point, here took the lead; and 
the houſe of commons foon after imitated the zeal of the 
lords. Molineux opened the matter in the lower houſe, 
and propoſed that the queſtion of the ſueceſſion and that 
of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; as if it were intended 
to conſtrain the queen to a compliance with the requeſt 
of her parkament* The courtiers endeavoured to clude 
the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he had 
heard the queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good of 
her people, ſhe was determined to marry. Secretary Ce- 
eil and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teſtimony to the 
fame purpeſe ; as did alſo Sir Ambroſe Cave, chancellor 
of the duch, and Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of 
— the houſchold®, Elizabeth's ambitious and maſculine 
character were ſo well known, that few members gave any 
credit to this intelligence; and it was conſidered merely 
2s an artifice, by which ſhe endeavoured to retract that 
poſitive declaration, which ſhe had made in the beginni 
of her reign, that he meant to live and dic a virgin. 
The miniſters, therefore, gained nothing farther by this 
piece of policy, than only to engage the houſe, for the 
fake of decency, to join the queſtion of the queen's mar- 
nage with that of a ſettlement of the crown ; and the 
commons were proceeding with great carneſtneſs in the 
| dchate, and had even appointed 2a committee to confer 
with the lords, when expreſs orders were brought them 
from Elizabeth not to proceed farther in the matter, Cecil 


* Camden, p. 397. 1 
® Ibis. p. 324+ 
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ener. cold them, that ſhe pledged to the houſe the word of a 


2 Gen for ber ſincerity in her intentions to marry ; that 
2566. 


of a ſucceſſor would be attended with 
great danger to her perſon ; that the herſeif had had en- 


the 


j in fear of their ſucceſſors; and that the affections of 
people were a firm and impregnable rampart to every fo- 
vereign, who, laying aſide all artifice or bye-ends, had 
courage and magnanimity to put his fole truſt in that ho- 
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| 1 — the diſguſts I have received-(for-I 


* mess not to part with you in anger), the greater part 
« of you, may aſſure themſelves that 22 
* their prince :s good graces *.” 


Ex:3zABETH carried + Sf VN SA I 


fion. She had received the ſubſidy without any condi- 


tion; but as it was believed, that the commons had given 


ker that gratuity with a view of engaging her to yield to 


their requeſts, ſhe thought proper, on her refuſal, volun- 
_ tarily to remit the third payment ; and the faid, that - 


ney in her ſubjects purſes was as good to her as in ber 
ne Ka 

Bvr though the queen was able to clude, for the pre- 
ſent, the applications of 3 Gleny.of Gs 
queen, of Scots multiplied every day in England ; and 


| belides the catholics, many of whom kept a treaſonable 


correſpondence with her, and were ready to riſe at her 
command, the court itſelf of Elizabeth was full of her 


partizans. - The dyke of Norfolk, the carls of 
22 Pembroke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sic 


and moſt of the conſiderable 
A EE ING, ſeemed convinced of the 
necellity of declaring her the fuccefſor. None but the 
more zealous adhered either to the counteſs of 
Hertford, or to her aunt, Eleanor, counteſs of Cymber- 
land; and as the marriage of the former ſeemed liable to 
fome 


even on that fide, with the proſpect of new 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion. , Mary's behaviour. 
alſo, ſo moderate towards the proteſtants, and ſo gracious 
all 


men, had procured ber univerſal reſpect - * 
the public was willing to aſcribe any imprudences, 
ind heh N 


. t Camden, p. goo. 
» Haynes, p 446: 443. * Mclvit, p. 53- 6. 74 
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once 
of an attempt 
accuſed more than to aſſaſſinate 
Mur- 


ray z and 
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Uiveree ; and though Maty is faid to have fpoktn ba- 


own honour and her ſon's legitimacy *, men were inclined 
to believe, that the difficulty of finding proper means for 
effeQing that purpoſe, was the real cauſe of laying 


off. farther thoughts of it. So far were the ſuſpicions 
with 


the coninual proofs of her hatred, left the court and 
retized o Glaſgow, an illneſs of an na- 
ture, with which he was ſeized i on his arri- 


val in that place, was univerſally aſcribed by her enemies 


: 


_ tea Gale Heide, which, it was pretended, the had ad- 
miniſtered ew him. _ 


Was d were in this fituation, all thoſe who 


wiſhed well to her charaQter or to public tranquillity, were 


_ extremely pleaſed, and ſomewhat ſurprized, to hear, that 
| a friendſhip was again conciliated between them, that ſhe 
journey to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him 


had taken a 
great tenderneſs, that ſhe had brought him along with her, 
and that ſhe appeared thenceforth determined to live with 


him on a footing more ſuitable to the connections between 


this ſudden reconciliation, put himſelf impliciely 


her hands, and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived 


in the palace of Heoly-rood-houſez but as ihe fitus- 
non of the place was low, and the concourſe of people 


might difturd bin in his preſent infirm fate of beakb, 
theſe reaſons were aſſigned for finting up an apartment for 


| him in 2 ſolitary houſe, at fone diffance, called the Kirk 


of Field. Mary hete gave bim mass of kindwefs and 
attachment ; ſhe converſed cordially with him ; and the 


+ Camden, p. 404. Cod. I' Queen Mary, vol. I. f. 377. 


oy 


ade 


Z reer 


Feb, the wold him, that ſhe would paſs that night in , 
| there to be celebrated in her preſence. About two o'clock 
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no one ventured to declare 


: 


XLIZABETH. 
lay ſore nights in a room below his ; but on the ninth of 


the palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her ſervants was 


in the morning the whole town was much alarmed at bear- 
ing # great noiſe; and was flill more aſtoniſhed; when it 


which was blown up by gun-powder ; that his dead body 
was found at ſome diftance in a field ; and 


r 


peared upon it *. 
No doubt could be entertained but Henry was mur- 


dered; and general conjecture ſoon pointed towards the 


favour with Mary was viſible, and his power great, 
openly his ſentiments ; and 
all men retained in filetice and mute affonithment. 
Voices, however, were heard in the fireets, during the 
darkneſs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even 


— Mary herfflf, to be murderers of the king ; bills were 


ſecretly affixed on the walls to the fame purpoſe ; offers 


were made, that, upon giving proper ſecurities, his guilt 
ſhould be openly proved. But after one proclamation from 
the court, offering a reward and indemnity to any one that 


_ would diſcover the author of that villany, greater vigi- 
| laiice was employed in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the 


libels and repurts againſt Bothwel and the queen, than in 


was diſcovered that the noiſe came from the King's houſe, 


car? of Bothwel as the author of the crime ©. ut is his 


A5 


=” 


„ n or detect. 


ing the regicides . 


dn was imagined, that Henry bad 8 8 


dlows op. Tut this ſuppoſition is contratikted by the corfeffion of the aii- 
minals; and there is ao neceflity to admit it in order to account for the 


coeadition of his body. Thee are many inftances that men's lives have teen 


faved who had been blown up ia ſhips. Had Henry fallen on water be had 

not probably been killed. 
© Melvil, p. 78. Cabbals, p. 236. 4 Anderſon's ColleQtionss 
vob. &, pe. 38, vol iv. p. 265 168. Spetſwood, p. 200. Keith, p. 374 
| Tas 


6s 


ea. 


—_ In poverty and contempt, was rouzed by the report of 
dis ſon 


E 


_ ing fame time in the houſe with Mary* ; and e to 


circumſtances; and reſlecting on the ſmall train which 
attended him, he began to entertain very juſt apprehen- 


. 1 Spotfwoud, p. 208. 
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Tus earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from court, 


„ and wrote to the queen, imploring ſpeedy 
Juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins; among whom he named the 
ear} of Bothwel, Sir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour 


| his brother, David Chalmers, and four others of the 


queen's houſehold ; all of them perſons who had been 


_ mentioned in the bills afxed to the walls at Edinburgh“ 

Mary took his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal 
ſenſe ; and allowing only fiſteen days for the examination 
_ of this important affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, re- 
wiring him to appear in court, and prove his charge 
againſt Bochwel . 


This nobleman, meanwhile, and all 
the other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, enjoyed their full 
libexty * ; Bothwel himſelf was furrounded 
with armed men *; took his place in council; lived dur- 


poſſeſs all his wonted confidence and familiarity with her. 
Even the caſtje of Edinburgh, a place of great conſequence 
in this critical time, was entruſted to him, and under 
him, to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had himſelf 
been publicly charged as an accomplice in the king's 
murder. Lenox, who had come as far as Stirling, with 
a view of appearing at the trial, was informed of all theſe 


ſions from the power, infolence, and of his ene- 
my. He wrote to Mary, defiring that the day of trial 
might be prorogued ; and conjured her, by all the regard 
which ſhe bore to her own honour, to employ more leifure 


and dellde ration in determining a queſtion of ſuch extreme 


„Keb, . 372. Anderſon, vol. ik. p. 3- Ken. . 


. L p. 38. 40. £0. 52. * id. vol. ii. p. 274+ 


7 moment. 


5 Ibid. p. 374» 375- ©» thid. . . 1 Anderton, 
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moment”. No regard was paid to his application : : The CB AF 
jury was encloſed, of which the carl of Caithnefs was Conn, 


chancellor; and though Lenox, foreſeeing this precipita- 
tion, had ordered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to ap- 
pear in court, and proteſt in his name, againſt the acquit- 
tal of the criminal, the jury proceeded to a verdift . The 
verdict was ſuch as it behoved them to give, where neither 
accuſer nor witneſs appeared; and Bothwel' was abſolved 22th April. 
from the king's murder. The jury, however, appreben- 
five that their verdict would give great ſcandal, and per- 
haps expoſe them afterwards to fome danger, entered a 
proteſt, in which they repreſented the neceſſty of their 
* It is remarkable, that the indictment was 
laid againſt Bothwel for committing the crime on the ninth 
of February, not the tenth, the real day on which Henry 
was allaflihated *. The interpretation generally put upon 
this error, too groſs, it was thought, to have proceeded 


from miſtake, was, that the fecret council, by whom 
Mary was governed, not truſting entirely to precipitation, 
violence, and authority, had provided this plea, by which 
reren 


acquitting 

Two days aſter this extraordinary tranſaction, a par- 
liament was held ; and though the verdict in favour of 
Bothwel was attended with ſuch circumſtances as ſtrongly 
of his guilt, he was the perſon choſen to carry the royal 
ſceptre on the firſt meeting of that national afſembly d. 
In this parliament, nnr 


= Keith, p. 375 e, vol. K p. gn. © » Kei p 306 
Andean, wb. its. pros. Spotfuocd, p, 20 .  Spelwood, 
b. 208. Anderſon, vol. i. p. 21 3. » Keith, p. 375. Anderſon, 
vol. it. p. 93. Spotfwood, p. 201. ' © Keith, p. 78. Crawtord, 
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3 F. who ſet up defamatory bills ; but no notice was taken 


IX of the king's murder *. The favour, which Mary openly 
2. bore to Both wel, kept every one in awe; and the ee, 


_ of this terror appeared more plainly in another trankc- 
_ the parliament. A bond or aflaciation was framed; in 
wel by a legal trial, and mentioning a farther offer, which 
he had made, to prove his innocence by fingle combat, 
oblige themſelves, in caſe any perſon ſhould afterwards 
impute to him the king's murder, to defend him with 
promiſe, which implied no great affurance in Bothwel 
of his own innocence, the ſubſcribers mentioned the ne- 
| ecility of their queen's marriage, in order to ſyppert the 
government ; and they recommended Bothwel to her as 


ab Aal. ® huſband*. This paper was ſubſeribed by all the con- 


ſiderable nobility there preſent. In a country, divided 


by violent factions, ſuch a concurrence in favqur of one 


ed, had not every one been certain, at leaſt firmly fer- 
, fuaded, that Mary was fully determined on this meaſure *. 
Nor would ſuch a motive have ſufficed to influence men, 
taken by ſurpriſe, been ignorant of each other's fenti- 
- and by the apprehenſion of farther violence, from per- 
ſons ſo little governed by any principles of honour and 
hymanity. Even with all theſe circumſtances, the fub- 
ſtcription to this paper may juſily be regasded as a reproach 


io the nation. a 


„Kad, . 380. * Ibid. p. 35s. 
© Sec nots-[1] at the end of the volume. 


fwer was, that the had indeed been carried to Dunbar 
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they told her, that [i5, in reality, he lay under 
they would uſe all their efforts to. reſeue her. Her 


vialence, but ever fince her 


one of her retinue, was 


— 


is 


had adted this ſeeming violence on her perſon, in order 


to another woman; to a woman of merit, of a noble fa- 


canon law; and in the new conſiſtorial or commiſſarior 
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CHAP. of the king was indirect forgiven. The rape was then 
Gnomes Conjeftured to have been only 2 contrivance, in order to 
1567. 


au 2 pretence for indirefly reminting a crime, of 
which it would have appeared ſcandalous to make openly 
any mention 

Tus events paſſed with ſuch rapidity, that men had 


no leiſure to admire ſufficiently one incident, when they 


were ſurprized with a new one, equally rare and uncom- 
mon. There fiill, however, remained one difficulty, 


which it was not cafy to foreſee, how the queen and 


Bothwel, determined as they were to execute their ſhame- 
man who had procured the ſubſcription of the nobility, 
recommending him as a huſband to the queen, and who 


to force her conſent, had been married two years before 


mily, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley. But perſons blinded 
by paſſion, and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off all 
appearance of decency. A fuit was commenced for a di- 
vorce between Bothwel and his wife; and this fuit was 


opened at the ſame inſtant in two different, or rather op- 


polite courts; in the court of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, which was popiſh, and governed itſelf by the 


court, which was proteſtant, and was regulated by the 
principles of the reformed teachers. The plea, advanced 
in each court, was fo calculated as to ſuit the principles 


— which there prevailed: In the archbiſhop's court, the 


pretence of conſanguinity was employed, becauſe Both - 
wel was related to his wife in the fourth degree ; in the 
commiſſariot court, the accuſation of adultery was made 


_ uſe of againſt him. The parties too, who applied for the 


divorce, were different in the different courts: Bothwel 


* Anderſon, vel. iv. part f. p. 67. 


C7 
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vas the perſon who ſued in the former; his wiſe in the © Af. 


» 
latter. And the fuit in both courts was opened, pleaded, 
uni a feiitence of divorce was pronounced in four days”. 

Ti divorce being thus obtained, it was thought pr 


ſhould there appear before the courts of 
— 
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ar influence with the queen, in onder to divert her from 2 
— which would load her with cxernal infawy and 


- 


« heaven and earth. to witnes, that he abbeered and de- 
* teſted that marriage, as ſcandalous and hateful in the 
2 mankind : But fince the Great, as be perceiv- 


- K 4 | 

7 1 ; * . 
people, as v as in their 
N rA 


bis 


9 CEN . E g 8 


Ar. 


nifeſt deſtructĩam. 3 the e 
| biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, 822 
paſed by the church for this ſcandalous complianee. Few 
of the nobility appeared at the ceremony: They had,” Gun 
moſt of them, either from ſhame or fear, retired to their 
n ns The French bier, Le Ge, an . 


ny 


== 


_ mar - 
ries — 


e of bester und charadter, could not de 


previlied on, though a dependant of the houſe of Guile, 
to countenance the 
remonſtrsted, by — r 
the inatrĩage v: The court of France tnads like oppoſi- 
tide; but Mary, though on all other occaſions ſhe was 
cxttettiely obſequious t& the advice of her tefations in that 
contiey, was here dcterinined ts pay 10 regard to theit 
n 

Tun news of theſe 


cvidtietics, DNS Europe with vincecinent, and Grew in- 
famy, tot only od the principal actors in them, but alſo 
on the whole nation, who ſeemed, by theit ſubmiſſion and 
filence, and even by their declared approbation, to give 
their ſanfiion to theſe ſcandalous practices *. The Scots, 


mitriage by his preſence * Elizabeth 


tratnſafllons, being carried to foreign | 


dueſt 26 where appear in public ; and carneffly ex- 
horred their Ie Sronende 


n of fuck ins crimes. This 
with a liede more leiſure for reflection, rouſed men from 
tile Jethargy ; -and the rumours which, from the very 
beginning ©, had been ſpread againft Mary, as if ſhe had 
nn in te king's murder, feemed now, by the 
bent tranſactions, to have received a ſtrong confirm- 
I gy Tt wad every where ſaid, that even 


public odjum, dy bringing ts condign puniſhment rhe 
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en F. though no particular and direct procifs had as yet been 
Lon, produced of the queen's guilt, the whole tenor of her late 
»567. conduft was ſufficient, not only to beget fuſpicion, but 


to produce entire conviction againſt her: That her fud- 
den reſolution of being reconciled to her huſband, whom 
before ſhe had long and juſtly hated ; her bringing him to 
all of them circumſtances which, though trivial in them- 
bore a very unfavourable aſpeft for her: That the leaſt 


which, after the king's murder, might have been expefied 
in her fituation, was 2 more than uſual caution in her 
meaſures, and an extreme anxiety to puniſh the real aſſaſ- 
fins, in order to free herſelf from all reproach and fulpi- 
cion : That no woman, who had any regard to her. cha- 
rafter, would allow a man, publicly accuſed of her huſ- 
band's murder, ſo much as to approach her preſence, far 
less give him a ſhare in her counſels, and endow him with 
favour and authority: That an acquittal, merely in the 
abſence of accuſers, was very ill-fitted to fatisfy the pub- 
lic; eſpecially if that abſence proceeded from a deſigned 


precipitation of the ſentence, and from the terror which 


every one: That the very mention of her marriage to ſuch 


2 perſon, in ſuch circumſtances, was horzible; and the 


coatrivances of extorting a conſent from the nobility, and 
of concerting a rape, were groſ artifices, more proper to 
diſcover her guilt than prove her innocence; That where 
2 woman thus ſhews a conſciouſneſs of merited reproach, 
and, inſtead of correcting, provides only thin gloſſes to 


cover, her exceptionable conduſt, ſhe betrays a neglect 
of fame, which mult either be the e or the cauſe of 
the moſt ſhameful enormities : That to eſpouſe a man, who 


2.2925 
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| hey honour to a man- 
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of indifcretion or imprudence could account for fuch 2 
condudt : That a woman, who, fo ſoom after her huſband's 
death, though not attended with any extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, contraQts a marriage, which might, in itſelf, 


be the moſt blameleſs, cannot eſcape ſevere cenſure; but 


one who overlooks, for her 
conſiderations, 


enemies : That a prince was here murdered in the 


face of 'the world; Bothwel alone was fulpefied and ac 


cuſed; if be were innocent, nothing could abfolve him, 
cither in Mary's eyes or thoſe of the public, but the de- 
tection and conviction of the real aſſaſſin; yet no enquiry 


was made to that purpoſe, though 2 parliament had been 


from guilt, the people from terror: That the only cir- 


_cumftance which oppoſed all theſe preſumptions, or ra- 


ther proofs, was the benignity and goodneſs of her 
preceding behaviour, which feemed to remove her from 
all fuſpicioas of ſuch atrocious inhumanity ; but that the 
characters of men were extremely variable, and perſons, 


the worſt and moſt criminal diſpoſitions : That a woman 
who, in a critical and dangerous moment, had facrificed 


+ wal 


his wiſe; who, to ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a © AN. 
ſew months before, alenared her huſband, was fo con- , 
trary to the plaineſt rules of behaviour, that no pretence „ 


of abandened principles, might 


177 
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14 theneefdrth be led blindfold by him to the commulen of 
Longs the molt enormous crimes, and was. in reality ae. lenger 

2567. at her own diſpoſal: And that, though one fappotticn 
| was flill left to alleviate her blame, namely, that Hoth- 


guilt; and as it appeared, that ſhe was not afterwards re- 
ſtrained, either by ſhame or prudence, from incurring the 
higheſt reproach and danger, it was not likely that a 
ſenſe of duty or humanity would have a more powerful 

Tusa were the ſentiments which prevailed through- 
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Loan Hume was firſt in arnis; and leading 2 body 


Scots and Bothwel, in the caſtle .of 
found means of making their eſcape to Dunbar; while 


Edinburgh, and taking meaſyres to cfieR their purpoſe. 


Had Bothwel baen fo prudent as to keep within the | 


fortreſs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have diſperſed 
for of pay and ſubGftence ; but hearing that the 


aſſociated lords were fallen into diſtreſs, he was ſo raſh 1g 


as to take the field, and advance towards them. The 
armies met at Carberry Hill, about fix miles from Edin- 
burgh ; and Mary foon became fenfible that her own 
troops diſapproved of her cauſe, and were averſe to ſpill 


Bothwel, where he diſcovered very little courage, ſhe faw 
no reſource but that of holding a conference with Kirk- 


of eight hundred horſe, fuddenly envirancd the queen of (©... in 


19 


Adden bade fame time before, tefired and obtained c F- 


— 


1557. 


their blood in te ann, After ſome bravadocs of 


120 
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conduct and behaviour. 


„ a rows 


Tm queen of Scan, rennen 
faction, met with ſuch treatment as a ſovereign may na- 


rity to provide for, as well as their preſent animoſity to 


gratify. It is pretended, that ſhe behaved with a ſpirit 


very little ſuitable to her condition, avowed her inviolable 


attachment to Bothwel |, and even wrote him a letter, which 


| the lords intercepted, 'where e declared; that the would 


endure any extremity, nay reſign her dignity and crown 
ifelf, rather than relinquiſh his afeftions*. The mal- 
contents, finding the danger to which they were expoled, 


in caſe Mary ſhould finally prevail, thought themſelves 


obliged to proceed with rigour againſt her; and they 
ſent her next day under a guard to the caſtle of Lockle- 


houſe was mother to the earl of Murray; and as the pre- 
tended to have been lawfully married to the late king of 
Scots, ſhe naturally bore an animoſity to Mary, and 


treated her with the utmoſt harſhneſs and ſeverity. 


fully informed of all thoſe in- 
_ Cidents, ſeemed touched wich 


EIA rn, who was 


towards the un- 
fortunate queen ; and all her fears and 
now laid aſleep, by the conſideration of that ruin and in- 


f:my, in which Mary's condu& had involved her, be 


began to reflect on the inſtability of human affairs, the 
nnn . 


Þ Anderſon, vol. iD. ps $65) $66, &e. 8 eee 

k Afeleil, p. 34. The reality of this letter appers tomewhar oi 
chiefly becauſe Murray and his aſſociates never mentioneu it is their accu» 
ion of her befcre queen Ehzabeth's commiſfi-nc:s, 


* * . — 
9 - 
. 


thrown inne priſon, Joſt his Ends, and died miſerably | 


turally expeft from ſubjects, who have their future ſecu- 


vin, fituated in a lake of that name. The miſtreſs of the 
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raging redellious ee: and the reſolved to employ © 4 F. 


her authority' for alleviating the calamities of her un- 


happy kinfwoman. She ſent Sir Nicholas Throgmorton — 


ambaſſador” to Scotland, in order to remonſtrate both 
with Mary and the affociated lords; and ſhe gave him 
wnfians, were full of that good fenſe which was fo na- 
tural to her, and of that generoſity which the preſent in- 


tereſting conjuncture had called forth. She empowered 


him to declare in her name to Mary, that the hte con- 
duc of that princeſs, fo cnormous, and in every reſpect 
ſo unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt offence ; and 


had once. determined never to interpoſe in her affairs, 


either by advice or aſſiſtance, but to abandon her entirely, 


35 a perſon whoſe condition was totally deſperate, and 
honour - icvetrievable : "That ſhe was well aflured, that 


the fame reſolution ; but, for her part, the late events 
had touched her heart with more tender ſympathy, and 
had made her adopt meaſures more favourable to the li- 
berty and intereſts of the unhappy queen: That ſhe was 
determined not to fee her oppreſſed by her rebellious ſub- 
jefts, but would employ all her good offices, and even 
her power, to redeem her from captivity, and place her 
in ſuch a condition as would at once be compatible with 
her dignity, and dhe faſety of her ſubjefts : That the 
conjured her to lay aſide all thoughts of revenge, except 
againſt the murderers of her huſband; and as ſhe herſelf 
was his near relation, ſhe was better entitled than the 


ſubjefls of Mary to interpoſe her authority on that 


head, and the therefore beſought that princeſs, if ſhe had 


any tegard to her own honour and fafety, not to oppoſe 


fo juſt and reaſonable a demand: "That after thoſe two 


though the felt the movements of pity towards her, ſhe 
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e Ke ene of her duſdand's , the b of der 
2567. 


infant ſon was next to be conſidered ; and there ſeemed 
him to be educated in England: And that, beſides the 
_ ſecurity, which would attend his removal from s feene 
of faction and convulſions, there were many other bene. 
ficial conſequences, which it was eaſy wo forks 2s the 
reſult of hiseducation in that country. 

Um remonfirances, which Throgmorton was in- 
ſtructed to make to the aſſociated lords, were entirely 


conformable to theſe ſentiments, which Elizabeth enter- 


' tained in Mary's favour. She empowered him to tell 
them, that, whatever blame ſhe might throw on Mary's 
unjuſtifiable, and incompatible with all order and good 
government: That it belonged not to them to reform, 
much leſs to puniſh, the mal-adminifiration : of their 
prince; and the only arms which ſubjefts could in any 
caſe lawfully employ againſt the ſupreme authority, were 
entreaties, couniels, and repreſentations : That if theſe ex- 
pedients failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers 
to Heaven ; and to wait with patience till the Almighty, 
in whoſe hands are the hearts of princes, Ghouls be 
pleaſed to turn them to juſtice and to mercy : That ſhe 


tereſted in its obſervance ; but becauſe it was 
received in all well-governed ſtates, and was eſſential to 
the preſervation of civil ſociety : That ſhe required them 
to reſtore their queen to liberty ;; and promiſed, in that 
caſe, to cuncur with them in all proper expedients for 
| derers, and for guarding the life and liberty of the infant 
prince: And that if the ſervices, which ſhe had bay 
on ce Scottiſh nation, in protecting them from 


1 Keithy p. 435 4323 8. 


foreign 


* 


as expedients for the 
malen of - public- affairs ; and though theſe articles 
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foveign uſurpation, were duly conſidered by them, they 


power, they were in the main calculated for Mary's ad- 
Wa rene — to her. The 
aſſociated lords, who determined to proceed with greater 
ſeverity, were apprehenſive of Elizabeth's partiality ; and 


protedtion of that powerful princeſs *, they thought pro- 
per, "after ſeveral affefted delays, to refuſe the Englifh 
ambaiſidor all acceſs to her. "There were four different 
ſchemes propoſed in Scotland, for the treatment of the 
captive queen : One, that ſhe ſhould be reftored to her 
that he ſhould be obliged to refign her crown to the 
prince, be baniſhed the kingdom, and be confined either 
to France or England; with affurances from the fove- 
ſhould make no attempts to the diſturbance of the efta- 
bliſhed government : The third, that ſhe ſhould be pub- 


kely tried for her crimes, of which her enemies pre- 


tended to have undoubted proof, and be ſentenced to 


perpetual impriſonment : "The fourth was fill more ſe- 
vere, and required, that, after her trial and condemna- 
tion, capital puniſhment ſhould be inflifted upon her P. 
Throgmorton ſupported the mildeſt propoſal ; but though 


he promiſed his miftreſs's guarantee for the performance 
* Ibis, p. 427- 
of 


" ® Kelty p+ 424 435-42% \—=—* Did p.qiG 
Þ Ibid: p. 420. 1 


CHAP. 
would repaſe conkdence in her good offices, and would 


CHAP. 
Kanon VERSFARce in caſe of refuſal *, and warned them not to 


2867. 


| 


Þy 
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of articles, threatened the ruling party with immediate 


draw on themſelves, by their violence, the public re- 
proach, which now lay upon their queen ; he found that, 
excepting ſecretary Lidington, he had not the good for- 
tune to convince any of the leaders, All counſels ſeemed 
to tend towards the more ſevere expedients ; and the 


Tuns were feveral pretenders to the regency of the 
young prince, aſter the intended depoſition of Mary. 
The ear] of Lenox claimed that authority as grandfather 
to the prince: The dyke of Chatelrault, who was ab- 
ſent in France, had pretenſions as next heir to the crown: 
But the greateſt number of the aſſociated lords inclined 


* 


to the earl 
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quence of this forced reſignation, the young prince was © KA 
prockimed king, by the name of James VI. He ws A 


ſoon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl of Morton 
took in his name the coronation cath ; in which a pro- 


publican pretenſions, in favour of the people's power 
were eountenanced in this ceremony; and a coin was 
ſoon after firuck, on which the famous faying of Tra- 
in was inferibed, Pro me; & merear, in me: For me; 
if 1 deſerve jt, againſt me”, Throgmorton had orders 
from his miſtreſs not 222 at the coronation of the 
king of Scots”. . | 

Tan council. of zegeney had — -u to ex- 
erciſe their authority. / The earl of Murray arrived from 
France, and took poſſeffion of his high office. He paid 
2 viſit to the captive queen; and ſpoke to her in a man- 
ner which better ſuited her paſt conduct than her preſent 
condition. This harſh treatment quite extinguiſhed in her 
breaſt any remains of affeftion towards him*. Murray 
proceeded afterwards to break, in a more public manner, 


all terms of decency with her. He ſummoned a parlia- »;th Dec. 


ment; and that aſſembly, after voting that ſhe was un- 
doubtedly an accomplice in her huſband's murder, con- 
demned her to impriſonment, ratified her demiſſion of 
Murray for regent”. The regent, 2 man of vigour and 
calle of Edinburgh: He confirained the garriſon of 


to the new government, and all men ſeemed to acquieſce 


F 
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the engaged, by her charms 88 


man, George Douglas, brother to the laird of Lochle- 
vin, g i her in that emerprize. She even went fo 


far as te give him hopes of eſpouſing ber, after her mar- 


riage with Bothwel ſhould be diflalved on the. plea of 
force ; and the propoſed this expedient to the regent, who 
rejected it. . Douglas, however, L in his endea- 
vours to free her from captivity ; and having all oppor- 
tunities of acceſs to the houſe, he was at laſt ſucceſsful 
in the undertaking. He conveyed her in diſguiſe into 
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woos dom, the defired that the controverſy between the queen 
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prehended the entrance of French troops into the king- 


of Scots and her ſubjecta might by that princeſs be re- 
neee 
cours ſhould de introduced inco Scotland *. blogs 7 

' Buy Elizabeth had act leikuve-wo-excrt fully her eifurts 
in favour of Mary. The regent made hafle to aſſemble 
forces; and, notwithflanding that his army was inferior 
in number to that of the queen of Scots, he took the 
field again her. A battle was fought at Langfide nat 
Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive in favour of the 
regent ; and though Murray, after his viſtory, flopped 
the bloodſhed, yet was the adtion followed by 2 total 
diſperſion of the queen's party: That unhappy princeſs 


fled fouthwards from the field of battle with great preci- 


pitation, and came, with a few attendants, to the borders 
of England. She here delibersted concerning her next 
meaſures, which would probably prove ſo important to 
her future happineſs or miſery. She found it impoſiible 
to remain in her own kingdom : She had an averſion, in 
her preſent wretched condition, to return into France, 
where ſhe had formerly appeared with ſo much ſplendour ; 


even uff, from that quarter*; aud as the pre- 
braced the refolution of in England. She 
embarked on board a fiſhing-boat in Galloway, and land- 
ed the fame day at Workington in" Cumberland, about 
thirty miles from Carlifle ; whence ſhe immediately diſ- 
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by her other connections, excluded them entirely from 
the friendſhip of France, and even from that of Spain: 


and, were the once able to ſuppreſs the proteſtants in her 
ſhe would unite the Scottiſh and Engliſh 


extholies, with thoſe of al foreign fates, in a confede- 


ca us. | 
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- racy againſt the religion and government of England : 


2568. caution in the deſign of reftoring her rival to the throne ; 


and to take care, both that this enterprize, if undertaken, 
ſhould be eſſected by Engliſh forces alone, and that full 
ſecurities ſhould beforehand be provided for the reformers 
and the reformation in Scotland > That above all, it was 
neceſſary to guard carefully the perſon of that princeſs; 


leſt, finding this unexpected reſerve in the Engliſh friend- 
ſhip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take the reſolution of ſtying into 


France, and ſhould attempt, by forcign force, to recover 
poſſeſſiom of her authority: That her deſperate fortunes 


and broken reputation fitted her for any attempt; and her 


reſentment, when the ſhould find herſelf thus deſerted by 


gotry, and render her an unrelenting, as well as powerful, 


enemy to the Engliſh government: Thas if the were 


a neutrality in fuch intereſting fituations, though it might 


ence abroad, in the hands of enterpriſing eatholics, the 
attack on England would appear to her as eaſy as that on 
Scotland; and the only method, ſhe muſt imagine, of reco-- 


vering her native kingdom, would be to acquirethat crown, 
to which ſhe would deem herſelf equally intitied: That 


be pretended, could never, without the moſt extreme 


Mary was equally requiſite, whether the power of Eng- 


That nothing, indeed, was more becoming a great prince 
than generolity ; yet the ſuggeſtions of this noble principle 
could never, without imprudenec, be confulted in fuch 


_ delicate circumſtances as thoſe in which the queen was 


at preſent placed; where ber own ſafety, and the intereſts 


of her people, were intimately concerned in every refolu- 


tion which ſhe embraced: That though the example of 
ſucceſsful rebellion, . - 


danger, be upheld by the queen; and the detention of 
land were to be employed in her favour, or againſt ber: 
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ELIZABETH. 


imprudence had been fo great, perhaps her crimes fo 


provocation, could X . „ 
again other princes: That it was firſt 
ran 
ner, the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence to determine 
the degree of protection which ſhe ought to afford her 
againſt her difcontented ſubjects: That as no glory could 
ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed innocence, it was 
equally infamous to patronize vice and murder on the 
throne; and the contagion of ſuch diſhonour would ex- 
tend itſelf to all who countenanced or ſupported it : And 


that, if the crimes of the Scottiſh princeſs ſhould, on 
enquiry, appear 25 great and certain as was affirmed 


with the queen of Scots; and ſhe immediately ſent or- 
ders to lady Scrope, fiſter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady 
who lived in the neighbourhood, to attend on that prin- 
ceſs. Soon after, ſhe diſpatched to her lord Scrope him- 
felf, warden of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, 


They found Mary already lodged in 


vice-chamberlain. 
the caſtle of Carlifle; and after exprefling the queen's 
ſympathy with her in her late misfortunes, they told her, 
that her requeſt of being allowed to viſit their ſovereign, 
and of being admitted to her preſence, could not at pre- 
ſent be complied with : Till ſhe had cleared herſelf of her 
huſband's murder, of which ſhe was fo ſtrongly accuſed, 
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could nowiſe be agreeable to any ſovereign, yet Mary's e 


© n A P. countenance, or appear indifferent to the aſſaſſination of 
—ů ; fo near a kinknan®, So unexpected a check threw Mary 
2363. into tears; and the neceſſity of her fituation extorted 
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| herſelf to her ſiſter from all imputations, and would ſub- 
mit her cauſe to the arbitration of ſo guod a friend*. 
Two digs alles he tus fars Tens ©» Landa hd « 
letter to the ame purpoſe. 
Tuts conceſſion, which neden 
without an acknowledgment of guilt, was the point ex- 
pected and defired by Elizabeth : She immediately dii- 
patched Midlemore to the regent of Scotland ; requiring 
him beth to deſiſt from the farther proſecution of his 
queen's party, and fend ſome perſons to London to juſtify 
his conduct with regard to her. Murray might juſtly be 
Hartled at receiving a meſſage fo violent and imperious; 
but as his domeſtic enemies were numerous and powerful, 
and England was the fole ally which he could expett 
among fcreign nations, he was reſolved rather to digeſt 
the affront, than provoke Elizabeth by a refuſal. He ally 
conſidered, that though that queen had. hitherto ap- 
peared partial to Mary, many political motives evidently 
engaged her to ſupport the king's cauſe in Scotland; 
and it was not to be doubted but fo a prin- 
r 


rr 
advanced too far in her conceſſions: He endeavoured to 
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OF 


her royal dignity, ſubmit to a conteſt with her rebellious C N AP. 


ſubjefts before 2 foreign prince; and he required either 


preſent aid from England, or liberty for his queen to paſs 
over into France. Being preſſed, however, with the for- 
mer agreement before the Engliſh council, he again re- 


aewed his confent; but in a few days he began anew te 


recoil; and it was with fome difficulty that he was 
brought to acquieſce in the firſt determination. Theſe 
viſible reluQance to the meaſures purſued by the court of 


England. 


Tus queen of . 
trial propoſed ; and it required all the artifice and pru- 
dence of Elizabeth to make her perſevere in the agree- 


ment, to which ſhe had at firſt confented. This latter 


princeſs fill faid to her, that ſhe defired not, without 


Mary's conſent and approbation, to enter into the queſ- 


tion, and pretended only, as a friend, to hear her juſtifica- 
tion : That ſhe was confident there would be found no 


_ difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies; 


and even if her apology ſhould fall ſhort of full convic- 
tion, Elizabeth was determined to ſupport her cauſe, and 
procure her ſome reaſonable terms of accommodation: 
And that it was never meant, that ſhe ſhould be cited to 
à trial on the accuſation of her rebellious ſubjects; but, 


on the contrary, that they ſhould be ſummoned to appear, 


and to juſlify 


themſelves for their conduct towards her l. 


agreed to vindicate herſelf by her own commiſſioners, be- 
fore commiſſioners appointed by Elizabeth. 


ſure to ſtudy her character, and make report of it to 


Elizabeth. Unbroken by her misfortunes, reſolute in 
1 Anderſon, p. 26—20. 


1 Ibid. g. 2.3, 12, 13. 0g. $10. 


Allured by theſe plauſible profefiions, the queen of Scots 


1568. 


1 ber 
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cn 


\H 4 P. her purpoſe, aftive in her emerprizes, the aſpired to no- 
Loney thing but viftory ; and was determined to endure any ex- 


Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and 


an York was named as the place of conference. Leſley, 
Conferences bilkop of Roſs, the lords Herreis, Levingſtone, and 
Hes” Boyde, with three perſons more, appeared as commiſien- 

ers from the queen of Scots. The carl of 


= Aadcrſon, vol. iv. g. 54- 77, 73. 74. 78. 32. 


1366. tremity, to undergo any difficulty, and to try every for- 
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Ir was a great circumſtance in Elizabeth's glory, that 
the was thus choſen umpire between the faftions of a 
neighbouring kingdom, which had, during many centu- 
ries, entertained the moſt violent jealouſy and animoſity 
againt England ; and her felicity was equally rare, in 


having the fortunes and fame of fo dangerous a rival, who 


at her diſpoſal. Some circumftances of her late conduct 
had diſcovered a bia towards the fide of Mary : Her 


prevailing intereſts led her to favour the enemies of that 


made, were open and frequent ; and ſhe had fo far fuc- 


tiality towards their adverfaries*. She herſelf appears, 
dy the infiruftions given them, to have fixed no plan for 
the decifion; but he knew that the advantages, which 
the ould reap, muſt be great, whatever iſſue the cauſe 
might take. If Mary's crimes could be aſcertained by 
undoubeed proof, ſhe could for ever blaſt the reputation 
of that princeſs, and might juſtifiably detain her for ever 
a prifoncr in England:. If the evidence fell ſhort of 
conviction, it was intended to reflore her to the throne, 
but with fuch flit limitations, as would leave Eliza- 
beth perpetual arbiter of all differences between the par- 
ties in Scotland, and render her in effect abſolute miſtreſs 


of the kingdom. 


Mazr's commiſſioners, before they gave in their com- 
plaints againſt ber enemies in Scotland, entereſt a proteſt, 


that their appearance in the cauſe ſhould nowiſe affect 


the independence of her crown, or be conſtrued as a mark 


princeſs: The profeffions of impartiality, which ſhe had 
ceeded, that each fide accuſed her commiſſioners of par- 
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A P. received this proteſt, but with a reſerve to the claim of 


England. The complaint of that princeſs was nextread, 


1568. and contained a detail of the injuries which ſhe had 


ſuffered fince her marriage with Bothwel: That her fub- 
jets had taken arms againſt her, on'pretence of freeing 
her from captivity; that when ſhe put herſelf into their 
| hands, they had committed ber to cloſe cuſtody in Loch- 
levin; had placed her fon, an infant, on her throne; had 
fon ; had rejected all her propoſals for accommodation; had 
given battle to her troops ; and had obliged her, for the 
ſafety of her perſon, to take ſhelter in Englands. The 
_ earl of Murray, in anfwer to this complaint, gave a fum- 
mary and imperfect account of the late tranſaftions: 

That the earl of Bothwel, the known murderer of the late 
perſon of the queen, and led her to Dunbar ; that he ac- 
guired ſuch influence over her as to gain her conſent to 


7 Anderſon, vob. iv. part 2+ . 52. Gacdall, vel, ii. p. 228, Rennes, 
the 
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the inquictude and vexations attending power, reſigned c H A r. 
| her crown to her only fon, and had appointed the earl of 
Murray regent during the minority*. The queen's an- 1308. 
ſwer to this apology was obvious: That ſhe did not know, 
and never could ſuſpeft, that Bothwel, who had been 
acquitted by a jury, and recommended to her by all the 
nobility for her huſband, was the murderer of the king; 
— 2 r 
guilty he may be brought to condign puniſhment; 
that her reſignation of the crown was extorted from her 
menaces of violence; and that Throgmorton, the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, as well as others of her friends, had ad- 
viſed her to fign that paper, as the only means of ing 


So far the queen of Scots ſeemed plainly to have the 
ers might have been ſurprized that Murray had made fo 
weak a defence, and had ſuppreſſed all the material im- 
ever ſo firenuouſly infiſted ; had not ſome private con- | 
ferences previouſly informed them of the ſecret. Y 
commiſkoners had boaſted that Elizabeth, from regard 

to her kinfwoman, and from her deſire of maintaining the 

rights of lovercigns, was determined, how criminal ſo- 
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© # 2 P. moſt violent part of the accuſation againſt her, would 
— to any reaſonable terms of accommodation ; but 
»568, if he once proceeded fo far as to charge her with the 
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whole of her guilt, no compoſition could afterwards take 
and ſhould the ever be refloced, cither by the 


power of Elizabeth, or the affiſftance of her other friends, 


he and his party muſt be expoſed to her fevere and im- 
placable vengeance*. He reſolved, therefore, not to 
venture raſfily on a meaſure which it would be impoſſible 


for him ever to recal; and he privately paid a viſit to 


ſcruples, laid before them the evidence of the queen's 
guilt, and deficed to have fome ſecurity for Elizabeth's 
ion, in caſe that evidence ſhould, upon examina- 


tion, appear entirely fatisfaflory. Norfolk was not ſe- 


cretly diſpleaſed with theſe ſcruples of the regent*®. He 


had ever been a partizan of the queen of Scots: Secretary 


Lidington, who began alſo to incline to that party, and 


was 2a man of ſingular addreſs and capacity, had engaged 


him to embrace farther views in her favour, and even to 
think of eſpouſing ber: And though that duke confeſſed”, 
that the proofs againſt Mary feemed to him unqueſtion- 
able, he encouraged Murray in his preſent reſolution, not 
to produce them publicly in the conferences before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners *. 


 Nonyotk, however, was obliged to tranſmit to court 
the queries propoſed by the regent. Theſe queries con- 
fiſled of four particulars : Whether the Engliſh com- 


miſfioners had authority from their ſovereign to pronounce 
ſentence againſt Mary, in caſe her guilt ſhould be fully 
proved before them? Whether they would promiſe to ex- 


t Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. 5. 47748. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 259. 
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erciſe that authority, and proceed to an aQual ſentence ? en. 
Whether the queen of Scots, if ſhe were found guilty, 
ſhould be delivered into the hands of the regent, or, at . 
leaſt, be fo ferured in England, that he never ſhould be 
able to diſlurb the tranquillity of Scotland ? and, Wie- 
ther Elizabeth would alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to ac- 
r 
authority? ? 
— Enmanzry, when theſe queries, with the other trans- 
actions, were laid before her, began to think that they 
pointed towards a concluſion more decifive and more ad- 
vantageous than ſhe had hitherto expected. She deter- 
mined, therefore, to bring the matter into full light; 
and under pretext that the diſtance from her perſon e- 
_ tarded the proceedings of her commiſſioners, ſhe ordered 
them to come to London, and there continue the con- 
ferences. On their appearance, the immediately joined 
in commiſſion with them ſome of the moſt conſiderable of 
her council; Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, the carls 
of Arundel and Leiceſter, lord Clinton, admiral, and Sir 
William Cecil, fecretary*. The queen of Scots, who 
knew nothing of theſe ſecret motives, and who expected 
that fear or decency would ftill refirain Murray from . 
proceeding to any violent accuſation againſt her, expreſſed 
an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment; and declared 
Elizabeth, was now in the hands where ſhe moſt defired 
toreſt it*®. The conferences were accordingly continued 
at Hampton Court ; and Mary's commiſſioners, as before, 
made no ſcruple to be preſent at them. | 
Tus queen, meanwhile, gave a fatisfaftory anſwer to 
wiſhed and hoped, from the preſent enquiry, to be en- 


y Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 55. Goodall, vok i. p. 330. 
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CH AP. tirely convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if the event 
wo ys hould prove contrary, and if that princeſs fuld appear 
106 guilty of her buſband's murder, ſhe ſhould, for her own 

part, deem her ever after unworthy of a throne*. The 

regent, encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully 

his charge againſt the queen of Scots, and, after enpreſſ- 

ing his reluctance to proceed to that extremity, and pro- 
teſting that nothing but the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, 
which muſt not be abandoned for any delicacy, could 
have engaged him in fuch a meaſure, he proceeded to 
accuſe her in plain terms of participation and conſent in 
the allaffination of the king. The earl] of Lenox too 
appeared before the Engliſh commiſſioners; and implor - 
ing vengeance for the murder of his fon, accuſed Mary as 
an accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity *. 
Wuzn this charge was fo unexpectedly given in, and 
copies of it were tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, lord 
Herreis, and the other commiſſioners of Mary, they ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to return an anſwer ; and they grounded 
their filence on very extraordinary reaſons : They had 
orders, they faid, from their miſtreſs, if any thing were 
advanced that might tpuch her honour, not to make any 
defence, as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not 
be ſubject to any tribunal; and they required that ſhe 
ſhould previouſly be admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to 
whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was determined to juſtify p 
der ipnocence*. They forgot that the conferences were 
at ficſt begun, and were flill continued, with no other 
view than to clear her from the accuſations of her ene- 

mies; that Elizabeth had ever pretended to enter into 

| Þ Goodall, vol. N. 5. 299- * Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. . 225, 
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this prineeſs had, from the beginning, refuſed to admit her 
to her preſence, till ſhe ſhould vindicate herſelf from the 
crimes imputed to her ; that ſhe had therefore diſcovered 
no new figns of partiality by her perſeverance in that 
reſolution 3 and that though the had granted an audience 


to the carl of Murray and his colleagues, ſhe had previ- 


ouſly conferred the fame honour on Mary's commiſfion- 


E bs cototaand | 


parties s. 

As the commilliunces of the een 
give in any anſwer to Murray's charge, the neceſſary 
conſequence ſeemed to be, that there could be no farther 
in the conference. But though this filence 
might be interpreted as a preſumption againſt her, it did 
not fully anfwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh miniſters, 
who were enemies to that princeſs. "They ſtill defired to 


have in their hands the proofs of her guilt ; and, in order 


to draw them with decency from the regent, a judicious 


in the queen's name, for the atrocious imputations which 
though the carl of Murray, they added, and the other 
commiſſioners, bad fo far forgotten the duty of allegiance 


to their prince, the queen never would overlook what ſhe 


owed to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinſwoman; 
and ſhe therefore deſired to know what they could fay in 


_ their own juſtificatioa*. Murray, thus urged, made no 


difficulty in producing the proofs of his charge againſt 
the queen of Scots; and among the reſt, ſome love-letters 
and fonnets of her's to Bothwel, written all in her own 
f Lelly's Wegociations in Anderſon, vol. iti. p. 25. Haynes, p. 40. 
u See ne [K] at the end of the volume. h Anderſon, vel. iv. 
part 2. p, 147+ Cod, vol. if, p. 233. 


hand, 


. 
bation, not as aſſuming any juriſdiction over her; that CH A r. 
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They contained inconteſtible proofs of Mary's criminal 
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hand, and two other papers, one written in her own 


from the hands of the deputy-governor. Balfour deli- 
vered it to the meſſenger ; but as he had at that time re- 
ceived fome diſguſt from Bothwel, and was ſecretly ne- 
care, by conveying private intelligence to the car] of 
Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by him. 


correſpondence with Bothwel, of her conſent to the king's 


murder, and of her concurrence in the violence which 


Bothwel pretended to commit upon ber. Murray for< 
tified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of correſpondent 
fafls*; and he added, fome time after, the dying con- 
feffion of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, 


a ſervant of BothweP's, who had been executed for the 


her being accellary to that criminal extrrprine'. 
© Anderfin, ve. Rp. 325 Goodall, vol it. p. 2. 


* Anderſon, vol, i. part . . 265, &c. Goodall, vol. ii. Þ» 243» 
 Þ Andzrlan, vole © pe 198. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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OY 


Mazv's commiſſioners had uſed every expedient to © H A F- 
ward this blow which they faw coming upon them, and ___ 


they endeavoured to turn the conferences from an 
into 2 negociation ; and though informed by the Engliſh 
commiſſioners that nothing could be more diſhonourable 
for their miſtreſs, than to enter into 2 treaty with ſuch 


undutiful fubjefts, before ſhe had juſtified herſelf from | 


thoſe enormous imputations which had been thrown upon 
der, they ftill inſiſtad that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms 
of accommodation between Mary and her enemies in Scot- 
had®. They maintained, that, till their miſtreſs had 
given in her anfwer to Murray's charge, his proofs could 
neither be called for nor produced: And finding that 
the Engliſh commiſſioners were ſtill determined to proceed 
in the method which had been projected, they finally 
broke off the conferences, and never would make any 
reply. Theſe papers, at leaſt tranflations of them, have 
fince been publiſhed. The objeftions made to their 
authenticity, are, in general, of ſmall force : But were they 
ever fo ſpecious, they cannot now be hearkened to; ſince 
Mary, at the time when the truth could have been fully 
cleared, did, in eſſect, ratify the evidence againſt her, by 
recalling from the enquiry at the very critical moment, 


| , 


enemies. 

Bur Elizabeth, though the had fren enough for her 
own fatisfation, was determined that the moſt eminent 
perſons of her court ſhould alſo be acquainted with theſe 
tranſactions, and ſhould be convinced of the equity of 


her proceedings. She ordered her privy-council to be 


aflembled ; and, that ſhe might render the matter more 


= Anderſon, vol. it. part 2. p. 235. 279. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 224- 
a Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 339. 345- Goodall, vol. it. p. 228. 
* See ante LI at the end of the volume. 
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— — Weſtmoreland, — 
»568. Worceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwic. All the proceed 
ings of the Engliſh commiſſioners were read tothem: The 
evidences produced by Murray were peruſed: A great 

number of letters, written by Mary to Elizabeth, were 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent : The refuſal 
., of the queen of Scots commiſſioners to make any reply, 
was related : And on the whole, Elizabeth told them, 
_ that, as the had, from the firſt, thought it improper that 
Mary, after fuch horrid crimes were imputed to her, 
ſhould be admitted to her preſence before ſhe had, in 
ſome meaſure, juſtified herſelf from the charge; fo now, 
when her guilt was confirmed by fo many evidences, and 
all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, for her part, perſevere more 
fieadily in that refolution*. Elizabeth next called in 
the queen of Scots commiſſioners, and, after obſerving 
that ſhe deemed it much more decent for their miſtreſs 
to continue the conferences, than to require the liberty 
of juſtifying herſelf in perſon, ſhe told them, that Mary 
might either ſend her reply by a perſon whom the truſted, 
or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſh nobleman, whom 
Elizabeth fhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to 
her reſolution of making no reply at all, ſhe muſt regard 
it as the firongeſt confeſſion of guilt ; nor could they ever 
be deemed her friends who adviſed her to that method of 


ae in = Jeter which the wrote to Mary berfelf*. 
Tu queen of Scots had no other fubterfuge from theſe 


prefiing remonſirances, than fil to demand 3 perſonal in- 
6—ꝙ— Kaetd: A conceſſion which, the was 


65 a 
Ade, vol. iv. part 2. 5. 179, &c. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 263. 
* Anderſoo, vol. ive part 2. p. 183. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 26g. 
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extorted merely by a complaint of Murray's, and being 
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ſenſible, would never be granted ; becauſe Elizabeth 
knew that this expedient could decide nothing ; becauſe 
it brought ma*ters to extremity, which that princeſs de- 
fired to avoid: and becauſe it had been refuſed from the 

even before the commencement of the con- 
ferences. In order to keep herſelf better in countenance, 
Mary thought of another device. Though the conferences 
were broken off, ſhe ordered her commiſſioners to accuſe 
. 


the king: But this accuſation, coming fo late, being 


unſupported by any proof, could only be regarded as an 
angry recrimination upon her enemy. She alſo deſirad 
to have copies of the papers given in by the regent ; but 
as the till perſiſted in her reſolution to make no reply 
refuſed her . 

As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences, the 
regent expreſled great impatience to return into Scotland; 
and he complained, that his enemies had taken advantage 


of his abſence, and had thrown the whole government 


into confuſion. Elizabeth therefore diſmiſſed him ; and 
granted him a loan of five thouſand pounds to bear the 
charges of his journey *. During the conferences at 


York, the duke of Chatelrault arrived at London, in 


paſſing from France; and as the queen knew that he 
was engaged in Mary's party, and had very plauſible pre- 
tenſions to the regency of the king of Scots, the thought 
proper to detain him till after Murray's departure. But 
notwithſtanding theſe marks of favour, and fome other 
afiftance which the ſecretly gave this latter nobleman ”, 
* Cabals, p. 1% t Goodall, vok. it. p. 230. 

u See note [MC] at the end of the volume. * Goodall, vol. 5. 
p- 353- 2843, 289. 310, 322. Haynes, vol. I. p. 492. Sec note [N] at the 


end of the volume. * Rymer, tom. . . 677 F MS. is the 


Advocates library. A. 3. , p+ 338, 129, 330. from Cott, Lid. Cab. c. 3. 
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the cuſtody 

: \ and confounded by the late dene, would 
be glad to ſecure a ſaſe retreat from all the tempeſts with 
every thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agree, ei- 
ther voluntarily to refign her crown, or to affociate her 
ſon with her in the government; and the adminiſtration 
to remain, during his minority, in the hands of the earl 
of Murray. But that high-Sirited princef refuſed all 
ſhould be thoſe of a queen of Scotland. Beſides many 
other reaſons, ſhe faid, which fixed her in that reſolu- 
tion, ſhe Etew that if, in the preſent emergence, he 
kally deemed an acknowledgwent of guilt, and would ra- 
tify all the calumnics of her enemies*. | 


Elizabeth fhould aft her in recovering ber authority, or 
| ſhould give her liberty to retice into France, and make 
trial of the friendfip of other princes : And as the - 
ferted that ſhe had come voluntarily into England, in- 
vited by many former profeflions of amity, ſhe thought 
that one or other of theſe requeſts could not, without the 
injuſtice, be refuſed her, But Elizabeth, 


fals, was ſecretly reſolved to detain her füll a captive ; 
and as her retreat into England had been little voluntary, 
her claim upon the queen's generolity appeared much lefs 
urgent than ſhe was willing to pretend. Neceſſity, it 


z Goodall, val, 55. ps 295+ 3 Thid. [+ 308. 
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attended any other expedient. Elizabeth trufied alſo to 
her own addreſs for cluding all thoſe difficulties : She 


purpoſe! to avoid breaking abſolutely with the queen of 
tion, to negociate perpetually with her, and ftill to throw 


the blame of not coming to any concluſion, either on 
unforeſeen accidents, or on the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs 


another article of the ſame treaty, which now deprived 
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table: And though it was foreſeen, that compaſſion for 
Mary's fituation, joined to her intrigues and inſinuating 
behaviour, woold, while ſhe remained in England, excite 


inconveniencies were deemed much inferior to thoſe which 


Scots, to keep her always in hopes of an accommoda- 


of others. 

We come now to mention ſome Engliſh affairs which 
rative of the events in Scotland, which form fo material 
» part of the preſent reign. The term, fixed by the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis for the reſtitution of Calais, 
expired in 1567 ; and Elizabeth, after making her de- 
mand at the gates of that city, fent Sir Thomas Smith to 
Paris; and that miniſter, in conjunction with Sir Henry 
Norris, her refident ambaſſador, enforced her pretenſions. 
Conferences were held on that head, without coming to 
any concluſion to the Engliſh. The chan- 
A rid the Eaghth ambatfdors, tht 
reſtore Calais on the expiration of eight years, there was 


Elizabeth of any right that could accrue to her by that 
engagement: 'That it was agreed, if the Engliſh 
during the interval, commit boſtilities upon France, they 
pellefiſen of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pre- 

—_ tences 


the zeal of her frierids, eſpecially of the catholics ; theſe 


inſtancly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking 


147 
was thought, would, to the prudent, juſtify her detention: C u a r. 


Her paſt miſcondut would apologize for it to the equi- , 
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8 tences that meaſure might de covered, was a plain vio- 
nes lation of the peace between the nations : That though 


theſe places were not entered by foree, but put into Eli- 
zabeth's hands by the governors, theſe governors were 
rebels; and a correſpondence with ſuch traitors was the 
moſt flagrant injury that could be committed on any fo- 
vereign: That in the treaty which end upon the 
expulſion of the Engliſh from Normandy, the French 
miniſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention of 
Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to take 
of the title which had accrued to the crown 
of France: And that though a general clauſe had been 
inſerted, implying a reſervation of all claims; this con- 
ceſſiom could not avail the Engliſh, who at that time 
poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and had previouſly for- 
feited all right to that fortrefs*. The queen was nowiſe 
ſurpriaed at hearing theſe allegations ; and as ſhe knew 
that the French court intended not from the firſt tomake 
fuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, ſhe thought it better for 
the preſent to acquieſce in the loſs, than. to purſe a 


nn as 


well as unſeafonable ©. : 

. — for efoan- 
ing the archduke Charles ; and the. ſeems, at this time, 
to have had no great motive of palicy, which might in- 
duce her to make this fallacious offer : But, as ſhe was 
very rigorous in the terms inſiſted on, and would not 
agree that the archduke, if he eſpouſed her, ſhould. en- 
joy any power or title in England, and even refuſed him 
ret 
and that prince, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his 
married the daughter og Alert, duke of Bavaria®. | 
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CSS NH And the new religion, by mitigating the genius of the 
A, ancient fuperftition, and rendering it more compatible 
2568. eee had preſerved itſelf 


in that happy medium which wiſe men have always 
fought, and which the people have fo ſeldom becn able to 

Bur though ſuch, in general, was the fpirit of the re- 
formation in that country, many of the Engliſh reform- 
ers, being men of mere warm complexions, and more 
obſtinate tempers, endeavoured to puſh matters to extre- 
mities againſt the church of Rome, and indulged them- 
ſclves in the moſt violent contrariety and antipathy to all 
farmer praftices. Among theſe, Hooper, who after- 
wards ſuffered for his religion WII Nr 
pointed, during the reign of Edward, to the fee of Glo- 
ceſter, and made no ſcruple of accepting the epiſcopal 
office; but he refuſed to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal 
habit, the cymarre and rochette, which had formerly, he 
ſaid, been abuſed to fuperſtition, and which were thereby 
rendered unbecoming 2 true chriſtian. Cranmer and 
rhe received practice, and even the eſtabliſhed laws ; and 
though young Edward, defirous of promoting a man fo 
celebrated for his eloquence, his seal, and his morals, 
ä TN” 
{it determined to retain it. Hooper then embraced the 
reſolution, rather to refuſe the biſhopric than clothe him 
ſelf in thoſe hated garments ; but it was deemed requi- 
fire that, for the fake” of the example, he ould not 
eſcape fo cafily. He was firit confined to Cranmer's 
be a biſhap on the tems (propoſed > He was plied with 
conferences, and reprimands, and arguments: Bucer and 
Peter Martyr, and the moſt celebrated foreign reformers, 
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„ Chriſt Jeſus to do with Belial? What has darkneſs 
330 d with light ? IF furplices, corner caps, and tip- 


2563. 


jn his hand, or on his forchead, the print and mark of 


« pets have been badges of idolaters in the very act of 
< their idolatry ; why ſhould the preacher of Chriſtian 
* liberty, and the open rebuker of all ſuperſtition, par- 
<« take with the dregs of the Romiſh beaſt ? Yea, who 
<« js there that ought not rather tu be afraid of taking 


. that odious beaſt * ?”* gd. — com 
by the Engliſh church. 
Turn was only one inſtance in which the ſpirit of 


contradiction to the Romaniſts took place univerſally in 
England : The altar was removed from the wall, was 
1 the church, and was thenceforth 


ꝛinated the communion-table. The reaſon why 


which belonged to the altars®. 


Tuts diſputes, which had been * 
reign of Edward, were carried abroad by the pr oteſtants, 
who fled from the perſecutions of Mary; and as the zeal! 


of theſe men had received an encreaſe from the furious 
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thought proper : And though ſhe was fparing in the ex- 
ertiſe of this prerogative, ſhe continued rigid in exacting 
an obſervance of the eſtabliſhed laws, and in puniſhing 
all nonconformity. The zealots, therefore, who har- 
boured a ſecret antipathy to the epiſcopal order and to the 
whole liturgy, were obliged, in a great meaſure, to con- 


as highly audacious and criminal; and they confined 


h When Newwel, one of her chaplains, bad ſpoken leſs reverently in 4 ſermon; 
preached before ber, of the fign of the croſs, ſbe called aloud to him from ber 
cloſet window, commanding bim to retire from that ungodly digreſſion, and to return 
unto bis text, And, on the other fide, wxuben one of ber divines had preached a 
ſermon in defence of the roal proſence, p. openly gave bin thauks for bis pains and 
fiery. Heylin, p. 224, She would have abſolutely forbidden the marriage 


of the clergy, if Cecil had not interpoſed, Strype's Life of Parker, p. 107, 


108, 109. She was an enemy to ſermons 3 and uſually ſaid, that the thought 
two or three preachers were ſufficient for 2 whole county, It was probably 
for theſe reaſons that one During told ber to her face from the pulpir, 
that ſhe was like an uvatamed heifer, that would not be ruled by God's 
people, but obfirudted his diſcipline. See life of Hooker, prefized to his 
works, 
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] objetions to the ſurplice, the conſirmation 
the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in 


theis 
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among the people, that in ſome places they refuled to fre- 
quent the churches where the habits and ceremonies 
were uſed ; would not falute the conforming clergy ; and 
proceeded ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, to ſpit 


aumely?*. And while the fovereign authoricy checked 
theſe exceſſes, the flame was conſined, not extinguiſhed; 
and burning fiercer from canſinement, it burſt out in the 
ſucceeding reigns to the deſtruction of the church and 


monarchy. 


Az cathulialts, indulging themſclves in rapturous 
flights, extakes, viſions, inſpirations, have a natural aver- 
fion to epiſcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites, and 
* dick they d e ö 


opinions adopted by theſe innovators, which rendered 
manner the objet of Elizabeth's 


companied them in their addrefles to the divinity, ap- 


| peared in their political ſpeculations ; and the principles 
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is their faces, and to uſe them with all manner of con- 


daring ſpirit, which ac- 
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bees Grangly adopted by this aew ſet. Scarcely avy 7 


higher, both in ſpeculation and practice, the authority of 
the crown ; and the puritns {ſo theſe ſeftaries were call- 
cd, 08 account of their pretending to a ſuperior purity 
af warkkip and diſcipline) could not recommend them- | 
ſelves. warte 20 her favour, than by inculcating the doc- 
wine of refiſting or reſtraining princes. From all theſe 
thoſe zealous innovators ; and while they were 
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CH 4P. moſt conſiderable men of that party: But as he had been 
Longer cducated among the reformers, was fincerely devoted to 


2569. 


ſeveral of his friends and thoſe of that princeſs : But the 


their principles, and maintained that ftrit decorum and 
regularity of life, by which the proteſtants were at that 
time diſtinguiſhed ; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicityof 


height of his proſperity alone was the ſource of his miſ- 


fortunes, and engaged him in attempts, from which bis 


virtue and prudence would naturally have for ever kept 
him at a diſtance. 

Nozrotx was at this time 2 widower; and be- 
ing of a fuitable age, his marriage with the queen of 
Scots had appeared fo natural, that it had occurred to 


firſt perſon, who, after ſecretary Lidington, opened the 
ſcheme to the duke, is faid to have been theearl of Mur- 
ray, before his departure for Scothand*. "That noble- 
man ſet before Norfolk both the advantage of compoſing 


the diſſentions in Scotland by an alliance, which would 


be ſo generally acceptable, and the proſpeft of reaping 
the ſucceſſion of England ; and, in order to bind Nor- 
folk's intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he propoſed, that 
the duke's daughter ſhould alſo eſpouſe the young king of 


Scotland. The previouſly obtaining of Elizabeth's en- 
ſent, was regarded, both by Murray and Norfolk, as a 


circumſtance eſſential to the fucceſs of their projet ; 
and all terms being adjuſted between them, Mun 
took care, by means of Sir Robert Melvil, to have the 
deſign communicated to the queen of Scots. This prin- 
in her two laſt marriages, had made her more inclined 
to lead a ſingle life ; but ſhe was determined to facritice 
her own inclinations to the public welfare : And there- 
fore, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be legally divorced from 
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Bothwel, the would be determined by the opinion of © nr. 
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band*, 
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He knew the danger which he muſt run in his return 
through the north of England, from the power of the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Mary's par- 
tizans in that country; and he dreaded an iĩnſurrection in 
Scotland from the duke of Chatelrault, and the earls of 
Argyle and Huntley, whom ſhe had appointed her licu- 
tenants during her abſence. By theſe feigned appear- 
ances of friendſhip, he both engaged Norfolk to write in 
his favour to the northern noblemen ; and he perſuaded 
the queen of Scots to give her lieutenants permiſſion, and 
even advice, to conclude a ceſſation of hoſtilities with 
the regent's party. 

Tun duke of Norfolk, though he had agreed, that 


Elizabeth's conſent ſhould be previouſly obtained, before 


the completion of his marriage, had reaſon to apprehend, 
that he never ſhould prevail with her voluntarily to make 
that conceſſion. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting 
jealouſy againſt her heir and rival; he was acquainted 
with her former reluQtance to all propoſals of marriage 
with the queen of Scots; he foreſaw, that this princeſi 3 
eſpoukng a perſon of his power and character and inte- 
reſt, would give the greateſt umbrage ; and as it would 
then become neceſſary to reinftate her in poſſeſſion of her 
throne on ſome tolerable terms, and even to endeavour the 
re-eſtabliſhing of her character, he dreaded, left Eliza- 
beth, whoſe politics had now taken a different turn, 
would never agree to ſuch indulgent and generous condj- 
conſent and approbation of ſeveral of the moſt conſfider- 


TLeficy, pe 48, 41. = Stata Trials, 76. 78, 8 


poſal. He had two motives to engage him to diſſimulation. 
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c #4 P. able nobility; and he wis focceſvfut with the eg of 


r NICE: South- | 


Suffolk, whoſe chim ſeemed to carry with it no danger 


braced the propoſal : Even the ear] of Leicefter, Eliza- 
ſome views of eſpouſing Mary, willingly reſigned all his 

and ſeemed to enter zealouſly into Norfolk's 
intereſts v. There were other motives, beſides affection 


| „ 


the nobility. 

$iz William Cecil, fnenney of Rida, was 6s ini 
vigilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known in Eng- 
land; and as he was governed by no views but the inte- 
refts of his ſovereign, which be had inflexibly purſued, 
nant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by prej 
or aſſection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, and fome- 
times of caprice, wo which the was ſubjeft; and if he failed 
of perſuading her in the firſt movement, his 
and remonſtrances, and arguments, were ſure at laſt to 


recommend themſelves to her found diſcernment. The 


more credit he gained with his miſtreſs, the more was he 


expoſed to the envy of her other counſellors ; and as he 


had been ſuppoſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe of 


to the preſent eſtabliſhment, his enemies, in oppoſition 
to him, were naturally led to attach themſelves to the 
queen of Scots. Elizabeth faw, without uneaſineſi, this 
emulation among her courtiers, which ſerved to augment 


her own authority: And though ſhe ſupported Cecil, when- 


ever matters came to extremities, and diffipated every con- 


kad Camden, p. 419. Spotſweod, p. 230. P Haynes, 
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Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex * Lord 
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for having him thrown into the Tower on ſome pre- Cn 


| tence or other , the never gave him ſuch unlimited 
confidence as might enable him enticely to cruſfs his 
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gentry and nobility who refided at court, he 
wrote letters to fuch as lived at their country-ſeats, and 
polleſſed the greateſt authority in the ſeveral counties. 
The kings of France and Spain, who intereſted them- 
ſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, 
and expreſſed their approbation of theſe meaſures *. And 
though Elizabeth's conſent was always ſuppoſed as a pre- 
vious condition to the finiſhing of this alliance, it was 
< Camden, f. 407. r Leſley, ye jo» Camden, p. 420. Hoyart, 
** $30» eien, p. G. © did. p. 6 
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apparently Norfolk's intention, when he proceeded ſuch 
without conſulting her, to render his party fo 
| „„ 


ouſly attached to the catholic religion, who had no other 
defign than that of reſtoring Mary to. her liberty, and 
who would gladly, by a combination with foreign 


powers, or even at the expence of a civil war, have 


placed her on the = Them of 


© ata right nol bp. Ba. 8 * 
| * Leſley, p. 71. It appears by Haynet, p. $22 $25. that Elizabeth bed 
heard rumours of Norfolk a dealing with Murray 3 and charged the latter to 
inform her of the whole truth, which he did. See als the cart 
of Murray's letter produced on Nerfalk's trial, 
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Nonthamberland and Weſtmoreland, who poſefed great en r 
power in the north, were leaders of this party; and the — 5 


former nobleman made offer to the queen of Scots, by 
Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, that he would 
free her from confinement, and convey her to Scotland, 
or any other plate, to which ſhe ſhould think proper to 
retice?. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley, fons of 
the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Rolſtone, and 
other whoſe intereſt lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where Mary reſided, concurred in the 
fame views; and required, that, in order to facilitate the 
execution of the ſcheme, a diverſion ſhould, in the mean 


time, be made from the fide of - Flanders*. Norfolk 


and even in appearance ſuppreſſed, theſe 
conſpiracies ; both becauſe his duty to Elizabeth would 
not allow him to think of eſfecting his purpoſe by rebel- 
Kon, and becauſe he foreſaw, that, if the queen of 
Scots came into the poſſeſſion of theſe men, they would 
rather chuſe for ber huſband the king of Spain, or ſome 
foreign prince, who had power, as well as inclination, 
to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion | | 

Wu men of honour and good principles, like the 
duke of Norfolk, engage in dangerous enterprizes, they 
are commonly ſo unfortunate as to be criminal by halves; 
and while they balance between the execution of their 
defigns and their remorſes, their fear of puniſhment and 
their hope of pardon, they render themſelves an cafy 
prey to their enemies. The duke, in order to repreſs 
to Elizabeth of the Scottiſh alliance ; affirmed that his 
eſtate in England was more valuable than the revenue of 


2 kingdom waſled by civil wars and actions 3 and de- 


clared, that, when be amuſed himſelf in his own tennis- 
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ener court at Norwich amidſt his friends and k. he 
Lone deemed himfelf at leaft a petty prince, and was fully 


1% fatisfied witch his condition. ' Finding, that he did 


not convince her by theſe afſeverations, and that he was 
looked on with a jealous eye by the miniſters, he retired 
to his country-ſeat without taking leave ©. He foon after 
repented of this meaſure, and fet out on his' return to 
court, with a view of uſing every expedient to regain the 
queen's good graces; but he was met at St. Albans by 
| Fitz-Garret, heutenant of the band of penſioners, by 
whom he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles from 


Windſor, where the court then reſided . He was foon 


after committed to the Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir 


Henry Nevil ©. Lefley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of 
Scars? ambaſſador, was examined and confronted with 


Norfolk before the council. The carl of Pembroke was 


morton were taken into cuſtody. The queen of Scots 
herſelf was removed to Coventry; all acceſs to her was, 
during ſome time, more ftritly prohibited ; — 
Herefaod was jained ow the copy of Shrewſbury and 

in the office of guarding her. 

'A zvnnen hed ow n 
Be ended rebellion ; and the car] of Sullex, prefident of 


York, alarmed with the danger, fent for Northumber- 


land and Weſtmoreland, in order to examine them; but 
not finding any proof againſt them, he allowed them to 


depart. The report meanwhile gained ground daily ; 
and many appearances of its reality being diſcovered, . 


orders were diſpatched by Elizabeth to theſe two noble- 
men to appear at court, and anſwer for their conduct f. 
They had already proceeded fo far in their criminal de- 


figns, that they dared not to truſt themſelves in ber 


b Camden, p. 420. © Haynes, p. 328. | 4 Ibid. . 39. 
© C1mdzn, pe 421. Haynes, p. 540» f Leſley, N. 80. s Haynes 
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had entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Alva, 
governor of the Low Countries; had obtained his pro- 
miſe of a reinforcement of troops, and of a ſupply of 
arms and ammunition ; and had prevailed on him to ſend 


over to London Chiapino Vitelli, one of his moſt famous 


captains, on pretence of adjuſting fome differences with 
the queen; but in reality with a view of putting him at 
the head of the northern rebels. The ſummons, ſent to 


fully prepared; and Northumberland remained in fuſ- 


penſe between oppolite dangers, when he was informed 
that ſome of his enemies were on the way with a com- 
milden to arreſt him. He took horſe inftantly, and 
haſtened to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found 
with regard to the meaſures which he ſhould follow in 
infurreftion without delay; and the great credit of theſe 
which ftill prevailed in the neighbourhood, ſoon drew to- 
gether multitudes of the common people. They publiſhed 
2 manifeſto, in which they declared, that they intended 
toattempt nothing againſt the queen, to whom they avowed 
unſhaken allegiance ; and that their ſole aim was to re- 
eſtabliſh the religion of their anceſtors, to remove evil 
counſellors, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk and other 
faichful peers to their liberty and to the queen's favour . 
The numbers of the malcontents amounted to four thou- 
fand foot and fixteen hundred horſe ; and they expected 


k Haynes, p. 595. Strype, vol. R. Append. p. 3% MS. in the A- | 
cates” Library, frogs Cort. Lib. Cal. c. g. + Cabala, p. 16g. Serype, 
vel. L 9» $47  * Stowe, p. 663. 
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hands : They had prepared meaſures for a rebellion; had Car 
communicated their deſign to Mary and her miniſters * ; wo 
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e. Tus queen was not negligent in her own defence, and 
wono—mnd The had beforchand, from ber prudent and wiſe conduit, 


acquired the general good-will of her people, the beſt ſe- 
curity of a fovereign; inſamuch that even the catholics 
in moſt counties expreſſed an affeftion for her ſervice '; 
and the duke of Norfolk himſelf, though he had loſt her 
favour, and lay in confinement, was not wanting, as far 
as his ſituation permitted, to promote the levies among his 
friends and retainers. Sulfex, attended by the earls of 
Rutland, the lords Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of 
Parham, marched againſt the rebels at the head of feven 

thouſand men, and found them already advanced to the 
diſhopric of Durham, of which they had taken paiſefGon. 
They reticed before him to Hexham ; and hearing that 
the carl of Warwic and Jord Clinton were advancing 
againſt them with a greater body, they found no other re- 
fource than to diſperſe themſelves without ftriking a blow. 
The common people retired to their houſes : The leaders 
fled into Scotland. Northumberland was found fruiting 
in that country, and was confined by Murray in the caſtle 
of Lacklevin. Wellmorcland received theker from che 
chieftains of the Kers and Scots, partizans of Mary ; and 
perſuaded them to make an inroad into Eagland, with a 
view of exciting a quarrel between the two kingdoms. 
After they had committed great ravages, they retreated to 
their own country. This ſudden and precipitate zebellion 
Vas followed ſoon after by another ſtill more imprudent, 
raiſed by Leonard Dacres, Lord Hunſdon, at the head 
of the garriſon of Berwic, was able, without any other 
aſſiſtance, to quell theſe rebels. Great ſeverity was ex- 
erciſed againſt ſuch as had taken part in theſe raſh en- 
terprizes. Sinty-fix petty conſtables were hanged ®; 
and no lefs than eight hundred perfons are faid, on the 
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But the queen was fo well pleaſed with Norfolk's beha- 


viour,, that ſhe releaſed him from the Tower; allowed x 


him to live, though under fome ſhew of confinement, in 
his own houſe ; and only exacted a promiſe from him not 
1 
of Scots*. 

Exzzanzre now found that the detention of Mary 
was attended with all the ill conſequences, which ſhe had 
forcſken, when the firt embraced that meaſure. This 
latter princeſs, recovering, by means of her misfortunes 
and her own natural good ſenſe, from that delirium, into 
which ſhe ſeems to have been thrown during her attach- 
ment to Bothwel, had behaved with fuch modeſty, and 


proaches her, was charmed with her demeanor ; and her 
fnends were enabled, on ſome plauſible grounds, to deny 
the reality of all thoſe crimes which had been imputed 
t ber. Compaſſion for her fituation, and the neceffity 
of procuring her liberty, proved an incitement among all 
hes partizans to be active in promoting her cauſe ; and as 
her deliverance from captivity, it was thought, could no 
wiſe be effected but by attempts dangerous to the efta- 
bliſhed government, Elizabeth had reaſon to expect little 
tranquillity fo long as the Scottiſh queen remained a pri- 
foner in her hands. But as this inconvenience had been 


| preferred to the danger of allowing that princeſs to enjoy 


her liberty, and to feck relief in all the catholic courts of | 
Euroge, it behoved the queen to ſupport the meaſure 
which the had adopted, and to guard, by every prudent 
expedient, againſt the miſchiefs to which it was expoſed, 
She fill flattered Mary with hopes of her protection, 
maintained an . w that queen 


nr. ara. re Haynes, 
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whole, to have ſuffered by the hands of the executioner®. * p. 
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c 2 P. and her enemies in Scotland, negociated perpetually con- 


. 


activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a match for each other 3 
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ſeſſions of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artifices endea- 
voured both to prevent her from making any deſperate 


efforts for her deliverance, and to ſatisfy the French and | 


by the queen of Scots: Profeſſions of confidence were 
appearance of friendſhip was maintained on both ſides, 


curable. Theſe two princeſſes, in addreſs, capacity, 


but unbappi y, Mary, beſides her preſent forlorn condi- 
tion, was always inferior in perſonal conduct and diſere- 
tion, as well as in power, to her illuſtrious rival. 5 

Earn and Mary wrote at the fame time letters 
to the regent. The queen of Scots defired, that her 


marriage with Bothwel might be examined, and a divorce 


be legally pronounced between them. The queen of 
England gave Murray the choice of three conditions ; 
that Mary ſhould be reſtored to her dignity on certain 


terms; that ſhe ſhould be 'affociated with her fon; and 


the adminiſtration remain in the regent's hands, till the 
young prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion; or that 
ſhe ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private perſon 
in Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement made in 
her favour . Murray ſummoned a convention of flates, 
in order to deliberate on theſe propoſals of the two queens : 
No anſwer was made by them to Mary's letter, on pre- 
tence that ſhe had there employed the ſtyle of a ſovereign, 
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addrefing herſelf to her fubjefs 3 but in reality, becauſe e“ 


prince, who could ſupport her cauſe, and reftore her to 
the throne: They replied to Elizabeth, that the two 


former conditions were ſo derogatory to the royal autho- 


ity of their prince, that they could not fo much as deli- 
— The third alone could be the 


4 


the Scots to a refuſal of 
to adjuſt all the terms of 'the third, ſo as to render it 


t ion of the 
earl of Mur- 


S By the death of the ee 
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themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. The caſile, com- 
manded by Kirkaldy of Grange, feemed to favour her 
cauſe ; and as many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that party, it became probable, though the people 
were in general averſe to ber, that her authority might 
again acquire the aſcendant. To check its progrefs, Eli- 
=2beth diſpatched Suſſex, with an army, to the North, 
under colour of chaſtiaing the ravages committed by the 
of the Kers and Scots, feized the caſtle of Hume, and 
committed hoſtilities on all Mary's partizans, who, he 
faid, had offended his miſtreſs, by harbdouring the Engliſh 
rebels. Sir William Drury was afterwards fent with a 
body of troops, and he threw down the houſes of the Ha- 
miltons, who were engaged in the fame faction. The 
Engliſh armies were afterwards recalled by agreement 
with the queen of Scots, who promiſed, in return, that 
no French troops ſhould be introduced into Scotland, and 
- A» watch 
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permitted the king's party to give Lenox the tidle of re- c fi . 
gent®, and the feat Randolph, au her refident, to maintain —öV—e ä w 


2 correſpandence with him. But notwithſtanding this 
ſtep, taken in favour of Mary's enemies, ſhe never laid 
ahde her ambiguous conduct, or quitted the appearance 


of amity to that princeſs. Being importuned by the 


biſhop of Roſs, and her other agents, as well as by fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, ſhe twice procured a ſuſpenſion of 
arms between the Scottiſh factions, and by that means 
Rapped the hands of the regent, who was likely to obtain 
advantages over the oppoſite party 7. 
contrarieties. ſhe kept alive the factions in 
creaſed their mutual animokfty, and — 


country a ſrene of devaſtation and of miſery*. She had 


no intention to conquer the kingdom, and conſequently 
no- intereſt or deſign to inſtigate the parties againſt each 
other 3 but this conſequence was an accidental eſſect of 
her cautious politics, by which ſhe was engaged, as far as 


poſſible, to keep on good terms with the queen of Scots, 


hb —-- *— wang 


-- 


and never to violate the 2ppearances of friendſhip with 


her, at leaſt thoſe of , 
Tar better to amuſe Mary with the profpctt of an 


_ accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walker Mildmay were 


ſent to her with propoſals from Elizabeth. The terms 


were ſomewhat rigorous, ſueb as a captive queen might 
expedtt from-2 jealous rival; and they thereby bore the 


greater 2ppearance of ſincerity on the part of the Eaglilh 


court. It was required that the queen of Scots, beſides 


renounCing ald title ts the crown of England during the 
kfetime of Elizabeth, ſhould make — league, 


CHAP. 


3 Rates of Scotland; that compenſation ſhould be made for 
1570- the late ravages committed in England; that juſtice ſhould 
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ſent, nor any other perſon without the conſent of the 


be executed on the murderers of king Henry; that the 
young prince ſhould be ſent into England, to be educated 
there ; and that fix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould 


be delivered to the queen of England, with the caſtle of 


Hume, and ſome other fortreſs, for the ſecurity of per- 
formance *. Such were the conditions upon which Eli- 
zabeth promiſed to contribute her endeavours towards the 
ry's affairs obliged her to conſent to them ; and the kings 
of France and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted 
by her, approved of her conduct; chiefly on account. of 
the civil. wars, by which all Europe was at that time 
agitated, and which incapacitated the catholic princes 
from giving ber any aſſiſtance 

EzzAnzi's commiſſioners propoſed allo to Mary a 
plan of accommodation with ber ſubjects in Scotland; 
and after ſome reaſoning on. that head, it was agreed, 
that the queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to ſend 
commiſſioners, in order to treat of conditions under 
her mediation. The partizans of Mary boaſted, that all 
terms were fully ſettled with the court of England, and 
that the Scottiſh rebels would ſoon be conſtrained to ſub- 


mit to the authority of their ſovereign: But Elizabeth 


took care that theſe rumours ſhould meet with no credit, 


and that the king's party ſhould not be diſcouraged, nor 
fink too low in their demands. Ceril wrote to inform 
the regent, that all the queen of England's propoſals, fo 
tar from being fixed and irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed 
anew in the conference ; and defired- him to fend com - 
— 2 2 in * Ling's cauſe, 
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and cautious not to make concefions which might be pre- © B . 
judicial to their party *. Suſſex alſo, in his letters, do- 
ped hints to the ſame purpoſe ; and Elizabeth herſelf fad 2 
to the abbot of Dunſermling, whom Lenox had ſent to 
the court of England, that ſhe would not inſiſt on Mary's 
reſtoration, provided the Scots could make the juſtice of 
their cauſe appear to her fatisfaftion ; and that, even if 
their reaſons ſhould fall ſhort of full conviction, ſhe would 
take effeftual care to provide for their future ſecurity*. 


Tux parliament of Scotland appointed the earl of Mor- , 
ton, and Sir James Macgill, together with the abbot of 
Dunfermling, to manage the treaty. Theſe commiſſion- 
ers preſented memorials, containing reaſons for the de- 
polution of their queen; and they ſeconded their argu- 
the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of many 
entertained of the abſolute, indefeaſible right of ſovereigns 
made her be ſhocked with theſe republican topics ; and 
fatisfied with their reaſons for juſtifying the conduct of 
their countrymen ; and that they might therefore, with- 
out attempting any apology, proceed to open the condi- 
tions, which they required for their ſecurity *, They 
replied, that their commiſſion did net empower them to 
treat of any terms, which might infringe the title and 
ſovereignty of their young king ; but they would gladly 
hear whatever propoſals ſhould be made them by her ma- 
jeſty, The conditions recommended by the queen were 
not diſadvantageous to Mary; but as the commiſſiomers 
ſtill inſiſted, that they were not authorized to treat in any 
B arr rr: wat 
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and abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance '. 


thority was made in concert with Mary, who intended by 
that means to forward the northern rebellion ; a meafure 
which was at that time in agitation *. John Felton 
affixed this bull to the gates of the bilkep of London's 
palace; and ſcorning either to fy or to deny the fact, he 
was ſeined and condemned, and received the crown of 
martyrdom, for which he — CES. 
vichat an — X 
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It feems probable, that this attack on the queen's au- 
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A xzw parliament, after five years” interval, was af- enar. 
ſembled at Weſtminſter ; and as the queen, by the rage ILL 
of the pope againſt her, was become ſtill .. 
of the ruling party, it might be expefied, both from this 7 
incident and from her own prudent and vigorous con- = 


dusk, that her authority over the two houſes would be 


_ abfolutely uncontroulable. It was fo in fat; yet is it 
_ remarkable, that it prevailed not without ſome ſmall op- 


zeal for proteffantiſm; a diſpoſition of the Engliſh, 
which, in general, contributed extremely to encreaſe the 


queen's popularity. We ſhall be fomewhat particular in 


relating the trankAions of this feffion, becauſe they 
ſhow, as well the extent of the royal power during that 
age, 2s the character of Elizabeth, and the genius of her 


_ government. It will be curious alſo to obſerve the faint 
dawn of the ſpirit of liberty among the Engliſh, the 


with which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the fove- 
reign, the imperious conduct which was maintained in 
oppoſition to it, and the eaſe with which it was fubdued 
by this arbitrary princeſs. 

Tun lord keeper, Bacon, after the ſpeaker of the com- 
mons was clefied, told the parliament, in the queen's 
name, that ſhe enjoined them not to meddle with any 


_ matters of ftate® : Such was his expreſſion ; by which he 


probably meant, the queſtions of the queen's Marriage 
and the ſucceſſion, about which they had before given 
her ſome uneaſineſs: For as to the other great points of 
government, alliances, peace and war, or foreign nego- 
ciations z no parliament in that age ever preſumed to take 
them under conſideration, or queſtion, in theſe particulars 
the conduct of their ſovereign, or of his miniſters. 

Is the former parliament, the puritans had introduced 
fre i F — gen; but they 
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| had 
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* bad not been able to prevail in any one of them *. This 


houſe of commons had ſitten a very few days, when Stric- 


*. hand, 2 member, revived one of the bills, that for the 


amendment of the liturgy *. "The chief „ which 
he mentioned, was the fign of the crofs in baptiſm. An- 
other member added, the at the facrament ; and 
remarked, that, if a poſture of humiliation were requiſite 
in that act of devotion, it were better that the communi- 
cants ſhould throw themſelves proſtrate on the ground, in 
22 
tion 5. 

Rrzrcion was 2 point, of which Elizabeth was, if 
poſſible, ſtill more jealous than of matters of ffate. She 


pretended that, in quality of ſupreme head or governor 


of the church, ſhe was fully empowered, by her preroga- 
tive alone, to decide all queſtions, which might ariſe 
with regard to doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip ; and the 
never would allow her parliaments fo much as to take 
forget to infift on this topic : The treaſurer of the houle- 
hold, though he allowed, that any hereſy might be 
repreſſed by parliament (a conceſſion which ſeems to have 
been raſh and unguarded ; fince the ast, inveſting the. 
crown with the ſupremacy, or rather recognizing that 
prerogative, gave the ſovereign full power to reform all 
herefies), yet be affirmed, that it belonged to the queen 
alone, as head of the church, to regulate every queſtion 
of ceremony in worſhip". The comptroller ſeconded 
this argument; infifted on the extent of the queen's pre- 


_ examples, have taken warning not to meddle with fuch 


matters. One Piſtor oppoſed theie remonftrances of the 


eourtiers. He was fcandalized, he faid, that affairs of 


= D'Ewes, p. 188. © Ibid. p. x56, 757. P Ibid. p. 267, 
© Ibid. 158. r . p. s. 
ſuch 
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ſhould ſtop all debate or reaſoning concerning it*. 


prohibited him thenceforth from appearing in the bouſe 
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ſuch infinite conſequence (namely, kneeling and 


Theſe queſtions, he added, concern the falvation of 


ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, for her licence to pro- 
ceed farther in this bill; and, in the mean time, that they 


the queen been fo highly offended with Stricland's pre- 
ſumption,” in moving the bill for reformation of the 


of commons *. This act of power was too violent even 
for the ſubmiſſive parliament to endure. Carleton took 
notice of the matter ; complained that the liberties of the 
houſe were invaded ; obſerved that Stricland was not a 
private man, but repreſented a multitude ; and moved, 
that he. might be fent for, and, if he were guilty of 


| any offence, might anſwer for it at the bar of the houle, 


which he iafinuated to be the only competent tribunal *. 
Yelverton- enforced the principles of liberty with Kill 
gerous : And though in this happy time of lenity, among 
ſo many good and honourable perſonages as were at pre- 
1 8 


© Ibid. 5. 762. 


® Ibid. p. 175. 
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* 


making ©: 
the ſign of the croſs) ſhould be paſſed over fo lightly. XC. 
fouls, 257% 
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of the crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. He 
remarked, that men fat not in that houſe in their private 
capacities, but as elected by their country ; and though 
it was proper, that the prince ſhould retain his prerogative, 
yet was that prerogative limited by law : As the ſovereign 
could not of himfelf make laws, neither could he break 
them, merely from hisown authority *. 


rns; but the open allertion of them was, at his time, 


ſomewhat new in England: And the courtiers were more 
warranted by preſent praſtice, when they advanced a 
contrary doftrine. The treaſurer warned the houſe to be 
cautious in their proceedings ; neither to venture farther 
than their aſſured warramt might extend, nor hazard 


The member, he faid, whoſe attendance they required, 


for his exhibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the prerogative 


of the queen; a temerity which was not to be tolerated. 


And he concluded with obferving, that even ſpeeches, 
made in that houſe, had been queſtioned and examined by 
the ſovereign”. Clecre, another member, remarked, 
that the ſovereign's prerogative is not fo much as diſput- 
able, and that the ſafety of the queen is the ſafety of the 


> fubjeft. He added, that, in queſtions of divinity, every 


man was for his inſtruction to repair to his ordinary ; and 
= D'Ewen, p. 275, 276 y Ibid. . 275% 
ry 
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was not reſtrained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but 
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their inftruftion, muſt repair to the queen. Fleetwood 
obſerved, that in his 
the fifth of the preſent queen, had been called to account 
for a ſpeech in the houſe. But Jeſt this example ſhould 
be deemed too recent, he would inform them, from the 
parliament rolls, that, in the reign of Henry V. a biſhop 
was committed to priſon by the king's command, on 
account of his freedom of ſpeech; and the parliament pre= 
ſumed not to go farther than to be humble ſuitors for him : 
In the ſubſequent reign the ſpeaker himſelf was committed 
with another member; and the houſe found no other 
remedy than a like ſubmiſſive application. He adviſed 
the houſe to have recourſe to the fame expedient ; and not 
to prefume either to ſend for their member, or demand 
him as of right*. During this ſpeech, thoſe members of 
the privy-council who fat in the houſe whiſpered toge- 
ther; upon which the fpeaker moved, that the houſe 
ſhould make fiay of all farther : A mation, 
which was immeliately complied with. The queen, 
hnding that the experiment which the had made was 
likely to excite a great ferment, ſaved her honour by this 
filence of the houſe; and left the queſtion might be re- 
Sve his attendance in parkament*. | 
zeal of the commons ſtill engaged them to continue the 
diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills which regarded religion; 
but they were interrupted by a ſtill more arbitrary pro- 
ceeding of the queen, in which the lords condeſcended | 


he knew 2 man, who, in 257%. 
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| A MOTION, made by nden Bell, © n l 
an excluſive patent granted to a company of merchants in 
N gave — ſeveral remarkable inci- 


il 


il 
f 


1 


; 
| 


the royal prerogative in the wards was thereby 


4 He ſhewed likewiſe the ſtatutes of Edward I. Edward III. 
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and Henry IV. with a faving of the prerogative. And HA 
in Edward VI.'s time, the proteicr was applied to, for (Is 
| his allowance to mention matters of prerogative*. 


- Sun Hunmpungy Gum, the gallant and renowned 
deavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a vain 
device, and perilous to be treated of; fince it tended to 


the derogation of the prerogative imperial, which who- 
ever ſhould attempt fo much as in fancy, could not, he 
ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted than an open enemy. For 
rn 


example of Lewis XI. of Frame, ade, =: de mand ©, 


delivered the crown from wardſhip®. 

Twoucs this ſpeech gave fome diſguſt, no body, 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey miſ- 
took the meaning of the houſe, and of the member who 
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CHAP. Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior free ſpirit, called 
—y— that fprech an infult on the houſe; noted Sir Humphrey's | 
1572. diſpoſition to flatter and fawn on the prince z compared 
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him to the cameleon, which can change itſelf into all 
colours, except white; and recommended to the houſe, 
2 due care of libetty of ſpeech ; and of the privileges of 
parkament*. It appears, on the whole, that the motion 
_ againſt the excluſive patent had no efeft. Bell, the 


cil, and was ſeverely reprimanded for his temerity. He 
returned to the houſe with ſuch an amazed countenance, 
that all the members, well informed of the reaſon, were 
ſtruck with terror; and during ſome time, no one durſt 
riſe to ſpeak of any matter of iniportante, for fear of giv- 


ing offence to the queen and the council. Even afier the | 


fears of the commons were ſomewhat abated, the mem» 
bets ſpoke with extreme ptecaution ; 14 
moſt of their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they 
ſhewed their conſcious terror of the rod which hug over 
ever ſo gently; tay ſeemed to be approached, though at 
ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about the houſe, 
« The queen will be offended; the counci} will be ex- 
<«< tremely diſpleaſed:”” And by theſe furmiſes men were 
warned of the danger to which they expoſed themſelves. 
It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen de» 
the profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the 


wer veles of ven or Gee K» — 
ſubjeds*. 


| Twvs, every thing, which paſſed the two houſes, was 

extremely reſpeciſul and fubmiflive; yet Gd the queen 
think it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the fel- 
fron, to check, and that with great ſevetity, thoſe feeble 


_ 3 Ibid. p. 244. 


member who firſt introduced it, was ſent for by the coun- 
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men, nay contrary to the expreſs injunctions given them 
from the throne at the beginning of the feen; injunc- 
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ſpeeches of fome members. The lord keeper told the 


102 
efforts of liberty, which had appeared in the motions and & P. 


commons, in her majeſty's name, that, though the ma- 2572. 


jority of the lower houſe had ſhewn themſelves in their 
proceedings diſcreet and dutiful, yet a few of them had 
diſcovered a contrary character, and had juſtly merited 


the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous : 


Contrary to their duty, both as ſubjets and parkament- 


tions, which it might well become them to have better 
attended to; they had preſumed to call in queſtion her 


of correction muſt be found for them; ſince neither the 
commands of her majeſty, nor the example of their wiſer 


| ſumptuous folly, by which they are thus led to meddle 


with what nowiſe belongs to them, and what lies beyond 
the compats of their underſtanding l. 


In all theſe tranſaftions appears clearly the opinion 


which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and autho- 
rity of parliaments. They were not to canvaſs any mat- 


_ ters of fate: Still leſs were they to meddle with the » 


church. of either kind were far above their 
reach, and were appropriated to the prince alone, or to 


to entruſt them. What then was the office of parlia- 
„ „ r „ 


them, that, fince they thus wilfully forget themſelves, 
they are otherwiſe to be admoniſhed : Some other ſpecies 


thoſe councils and miniſters, with whom he was pleaſed 
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greater, yet a more durable authority, than thoſe which 
were derived folely from the proclamations of the fove- 


obnoxious nobility, or any miniſter of ſtate after his fall ; 
the countenancing of fuch great efforts of power, as 


— 2 —äͤ—— 


ceeded entirely from the ſovereign. The redreſs of griev- 


ances was fometimes promiſed to the people; but feldom 


could have place, while it was an eſtabliſhed rule, that 


the prerogatives of the crown muſt not be abridged, or fo 


much as queſtioned and examined in parliament. Even 
though monopolies and exclufive companies had already 
reached an enormous height, and were every day encreaſ- 
ing, to the deſtruction of all liberty, and entinctĩon of all 
induſtry; it was criminal in a member to propoſe, in the 


moſt dutiful and regular —_ 


tion againſt any of them. 
Tauren maxims of government were not kept ſecret by 


Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair appearances or 


plauſible pretences. They were openly avowed in her 
ſpeeches and meſſages to parliament; and were accom- 
panied with all the haughtineſs, nay ſometimes bitterneſs, 
of expreſſion, which the meaneſt fervant could look for 
from his offended maſter. Yet notwithſtanding this con- 
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or printing, that any perſon, cxcept the uu iſi of 
her body, is or ought to be the queen's heir or ſucceſſor, 


ELIZABETH: 


cd with regard to the conſtitution. The continued en- 


croachments of popular aſſemblies on Elizabeth's ſuc- 
ceſſors have fo changed our ideas in theſe matters, that 
the paſſages above mentioned appear to us extremely cu - 
raus, and even at firſt ſurpriſing ; but they were ſo little 
a contemporary writer, nor any other hiſtorian, has taken 
any notice of them. So abſolute, indeed, was the au- 
thority of the crown, that the precious ſpark of liberty 


| alone; andiit was to this fe, whoſe principles appear fo 


frivolous and habits fo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe 
the whole freedom of their conſtitution. Adtuated by 


indignation of their ſovereign ; and employing all their 
induſtry to be elected into parliament; a matter not dif- 


that zeal which belongs to innovators, and by the cou- 


ficult, while a feat was rather regarded as a burthen than 


an advantage; they firſt acquired a majority in that aſ- 
— an aſcendant over the church 
and monarchy. 

Tim following were the iid has caſes cis 
— It was declared treaſon, during the life-time of 
the queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the lawful fore- 


rig, or that any other poſſeſſed a preferable title, or that 


the was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws 
and ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 


crown and the ſucceſſor thereof: To maintain in 


ſubjeQed the perſon, and all his abettors, for the firſt of- 


r hr appeared this ſeffion, that a bribe of nn 
mayor for 8 ſeat in parliament. D'Ewes, p. 132. It is probable, that the 
6ͤ— — privilege of being free from arreſts. 
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* ſence, to impriſonment during a year, and to the forfei- 


#576 them to the penalty of a premunire”. This hw was 


ture of half their goods: The fecond offence ſubjefied 


plainly levelled againſt the queen of Scots and her parti- 
zans; and implied an avowa!, that Ehaabeth never in- 
tended to declare her ſucerſſor. It may be noted, that 
the uſual phraſe of lawful offue, which the parkament 
thought indecent towards the queen, as if ſhe could be 
ſuppoſed to have any other, was changed into that of - 
tural iffuc. But this alteration was the fource of plea- 


fantry ducing the time ; and fome ſuſpected a deeper de- 


fign, as if Leiceſter intended, in cafe of the queen's de- 
miſe, to produce ſome baſtard of his own, and affirm 
that he was her offspring”. 

Ir was alſo enafted, that whoſoever by bulls hould 


publiſh abfolutions or other reſcripts of the pope, or 


ſhould, by means of them, reconcile any man to the 
church of Rome, fuch offenders, as well as thoſe who 


ment of ſuperſtition, conſecrated by the pepe. The 


former laws againſt uſury were enforced by a new ſta- 


tute . A ſupply of one ſublidy and two fiftcenths was 


granted by parliament. The queen, as the was deter- 


mined to yield to them none of her power, was very cau- 
tious in aſking them for any ſupply. She endeavoured, 


ſuffice for the necefiities of the crown, or ſhe employed 


_ 22 Dn or 929 
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were fo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of wean. The 
penalty of a premunire was impoſed on every one who 
imported any A Dei, crucifix, or fuch other imple- 


either by a rigid frugality to make her ordinary revenues 
her prerogative, and procured money by the granting of 
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ever her people; though during 2 courſe of thirteen ef. — 
years, the had maintained the public tranquillity, 6 
was only interrupted by the haſty and ill-concerted inſur- 2572- 
reftion in the north; ſhe was ſtill kept in great anxiety, 

and felt her throne perpetually totter under her. The 

violent commotions excited in France and the Low 
Countries, as well as in Scotland, feemed in one view to 


Fur league, formed at Bayonne in 2566 for the en- Ciel was | 


termination of the proteſtants, had not been concluded fo F. 
ſecretly but intelligence. of it had reached Conde, Co- 
ligni, and the other leaders of the hugonots ; and find- 
ing that the meaſures of the court agreed with their 


_ ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy 


of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the catholics 
were aware of the danger. The hugonots, though diſ- 
perſed over the whole kingdom, formed a kind of ſeparate 
empire ; and being cloſely united, as well by their reli- 
gious zeal, as by the dangers to which they were perpe- 
rally expoſed, they obeyed, with entire ſubmiſſion, the 
orders of their leaders, and were ready on every ſignal to 
fy to arms. The king and queen mother were living in 
great ſecurity at Monceaux in Brie; when they found 
themſelves ſurrounded by proteſtant troops, which had 
ſecretly marched thither from all quarters; and had not a 
body of Swiſs come ſpeedily to their relief, and conducted 
them with great intrepidity to Paris, they muſt have 
fallen, without refiftance, into the hands of the malcon- 
jents. A battle was afterwards fought in the plains of 
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© # 4 P. St, Dennis; where, though the old conſtable Montmo- 
— the general of the catholics, was killed combating 


257k 


bravely at the head of his troops, the hugonots were 
finally defeated. Conde, collefting his broken forces, 
and receiving a ftrong reinforcement from the German 
proteftants, appeared again in the held; and laying fiege 
to Charwes, a place of great importance, obliged the 
court to agree to a new accommodation. =o 


So great was the mutual animoſity of thoſe religioniſts, 


that even had the leaders on both ſides been ever fo fin- 
cere in their intentions for peace, and repoſted ever fo 
much confidence in each other, it would have been di- 


cult to retain the people in tranquillity z muck more, 
court employed every pacification as a ſnare for their ene- 
mies. A plan was hid for feizing the perſon of the 
prince and admiral ; who narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, 


the parties became ftill more exaſperated againſt each 


other. The young duke of Anjou, brother to the king, 
commanded the - forces of the catholics ; and fought, in 


1569, a great battle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where 
the prince of Conde was killed, and his army defeated. 
This diſcomfiture, with the loſs of fo great a leader, re- 
duced not the hugonots to deſpair. The admiral flill 
ſupported the cauſe ; and, having placed at the head of the 
proteſtants the prince of Navarre, then fixteen years of 
age, and the young prince of Conde, he encouraged the 


party rather to periſh bravely in the field, than ignomi- - 


niouſly by the hands of the executioner. He cal 
fuch numbers, fo determined to endure every extremity, 
that he was enabled to make head againſt the duke of 


Anjou ; 
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Anjou ;- and being ftrengthened by a new reinforcement c HA r. 
of Germans, he obliged that prince to retreat and to di- RE... 
Cos then hid fiege to Poitiers; and as the eyes 
of all France were fixed on this enterprize, the duke of 
_ quired by the defence of Meta, threw himſelf into the 
place, and fo animated the garriſon by his valour and [ 
condudt, that the admiral was obliged to raiſe the fiege. | 
Such was the commencement of that unrivaled fame and 
grandeur afterwatds attained by this duke of Guiſe. 
The attachment which all the catholics had borne to his 
father, was immediately transferred to the fon ; and men 
pleaſed themſelves in comparing all the great and ſhining 
qualities which ſeemed, in a manner, hereditary in that 


times, and finding a greater diffolution of all law and 
order, exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, and 


was engaged in enterprizes ſtill more deſtructive to the 


* 


of bis ſovereign, and to the repoſe of his native 
who kept her attention fixed on the civil 

commotions of France, was nowiſe pleaſed with this new | 
riſe of her enemies the Guiſes; and being anxious for 
the fate of the proteſtants, whoſe intereſts were connected 

_ with her on, the was engaged, notwithſlandjug her | 
averſion from all rebellion, and from all oppoſition to the 

will of the ſovereign, to give them ſecretly ſome aflift- 

man princes, he lent money to the queen of Navarre, | 
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CHAP. and received fome jewels as pledges for the loan. And 
b=—— the permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and tranſport 


over into France, a regiment of a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers; among whom Waker Raleigh, then a young 
man, began to diftinguiſh himſelf in that great ſchool 
of military valour*. The admiral, conffrained by the 


impatience of his troops, and by the difficulty of fubbR- 
ing them, fought with the duke of Anjou the battle of 


Moncontour in Poiftou, where he was wounded and de- 
feated. The court of France, notwithſtanding their fre- 
quent experience of the obſtinacy of the hugonots, and 
the vigour of Coligni, vainly flattered themſelves that 
the force of the rebels was at laſt finally annihilated; and 


They were ſurpriſed to hear that this leader had appear- 
ed, without diſmay, in another quarter of the kingdom ; 
had encouraged the young princes, whom he governed, 
to like conflancy ; had affembled an army; had taken 
the field ; and was even ſtrong enough to threaten Paris. 
ders of the kingdom, and waſted by fo many fruitleſs 
military enterprizes, could no longer bear the charge of 
3 new armament; and the king, notwithſtanding his ex- 
treme animoſity againſt the hugonots, was obliged, in 
3570, to conclude an accommodation with them, to 
grant them a pardon for all paſt offences, and to renew 
the edicts for liberty of conſtience, 

Tnoucu > pacifcation was fremingly conchulad, the 
mind of Charles was nowile reconciled to his rebellious 


was nothing but a ſnare, by which the perfidious court 


formidable enemies. As the two young princes, the ad- 


» Camden, p. 423. 


bad projefied to defiroy at once, without danger, all its 
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miral, and the other leaders of the hugonots, infiraded e n 4 a P. 
by paſt experience, diſcovered an extreme diftruit of the _"—_, 
ing u intentions, and kept themſelves in ſecurity, at a . 


diſtance, all poſſible artifices. were employed to remove 
their apprehenſfions, and convince them of the fincerity 
of the new counſels which ſeemed to be embraced. The 
terms of the peace were religiouſly obſerved to them ; the 
tolefation was ſtrictiy maintained; all attempts made by 
the zealous cathollcs to infringe it, were puniſhed with 
ſeverity ; offices, and favours, and honours, were beſtoty- 

ed oh the principal nobility among the proteſtants; and 
the king and council every where declared, that, tired of 
civil diforders, and convinced of the impoſſibility of 
forcing men's conſciences, they were thenceforth deter- 
mined to allow every one the free exetciſe of his religion. 

Ando the othet artifices employed to lull the pro- 
teſtants into a fatal ſecurity; Charles affected to enter into 
cloſe connection with Elizabeth; and as it ſeemed not 
the intereſt of France to forward the union of the two 


kingdoms of Great Britain, that princeſs the more eaſily 


flattered herſelf that the French monarch would prefer 
her frieadfhip to that of the queen of Scots. The better 
to deceive ber, propoſals of marriage were made her with 
the duke of Anjou 2 prince whoſe youth, beauty, and 
reputation for valour might naturally be ſuppoſed to re- 
commend him to 2 woman who had appeared not alto- 
gether infenfible to theſe® eadowments. The queen 
founded on this offer the project of deceiving 
the court of France; and being intent on that artifice, ſhe 
hid herſelf the more open to be deceived. Negociations 
were entered into with regard to the marriage; terms of 
the contraft were propoſed ; difficultics ſtarted and re- 
moved; and the two courts, equally inſincere, though 
not equally culpable, ſeemed to approach every day nearer 
to each other in their demands and conceflions. The great 

obſtacle 
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c 8 4 P: obſtacle ſeemed to lie in adjuſting the difference of reli. 
| W200 becauſe Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to 


authority eſtabliſhed in the Low Countries, made her 


— 
; 
2, 


. 


257% Charles, was determined not to grant it in her own do- 


minions, not even to her huſband ; and the duke of Anjou 


ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, for the ſake of intereſt, to 


the diſhonour of an apoſtacy*.. 

Tun artificial politics of Ekzabeth never triumphed fo 
much in any contrivances as in thoſe which were con- 
joined with her coquetry; and as her character in this 
particular was generally known, the court of France 
thought that they might, without danger of forming 
any final concluſion, venture the farther in their conceſ- 
ſions and offers to her. The queen alſo had other motives 
for difimulation. Beſides the advantage of diſcouraging 
Mary's partizans, by the proſpect of an alliance between 
France and England, her fituation with Philip demanded 
her utmoſt vigilance and attention; and the viokat 


defirous of fortifying herſelf even with the bare appearance 
of a new confederacy. 

Tus theological controverſies which had long agitated 
Europe, had, from the beginning, penetrated into the Low 
Countries ; and, as theſe provinces maintained an exten- 
dom, with which they correſponded, a tinte of 
implicitly received by fovereigns, that hereſy was cloſely 
connected with rebellion, and that every great or vio- 
jent alteration in the church involved a like revolution 
reformers would feldom allow them to wait the conſent 
of the magiſtrate to their innovations: They became leſs 

9 =. Hig Gagkes — 
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dutiful when oppoſed and puniſhed : And though their © 
pretended fpirit of reaſoning and enquiry was, in reality, 
nothing but a new ſpecies of implicit faith, the prince 13. 
took the alarm; as if no inſtitutions could be ſecure from 

the temerity of their reſearches. The emperor Charles, 

who propoſed to augment his authority, under pretence of 
defending the catholic faith, eaſily adopted theſe politi- 

cal principles; and notwithſtanding the limited preroga- 

tive, which he poſſeſſed in the Netherlands, he publiſhed 

the proteftants; and he took care that the execution of 

them ſhould be no leſs violent and fanguinary. He was 
neither cruel nor bigoted in his natural diſpolition ; yet | 
computed, that, in the ſeveral perſecutions promoted by | 
that monarch, no leſs than a hundred thouſand perſons 
periſhed by the hands of the executioner*. But theſe 
ſevere remedies, far from anſwering the purpoſes in- 
tended, had rather ſerved to augment the numbers as well 

as zeal of the reformers; and the magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
towns, ſering no end of thoſe barbarous executions, felt 

any farther perſecution of the new docirines. 
Win Philip ſucceeded to his father's dominions, the 
Flemings were juſtly alarmed with new apprehenſions; 
left their prince, obſerving the lenity of the magiſtrates, 

thould take the execution of the edits from ſuch remiſs 

hands, and fhould cfiabiiſh the inquifition in the Low 
Countries, accompanied with all the iniquities and bar- | 
barities which attended it in Spain. The ſevere and un- | 
relenting character of the man, his profeſſed attachment | 
to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible bigotry of his princi- | 


den Annak, lid. i. Father Paul, another great authority, computes 
| In a paſſage above cites, that 50,000 perſons were put ta death in the Low | 
Couatriey alone. | F- 
4 8 | | 5 ples; E 
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p. ples; all theſe circumſtances encreaſed their terror: And 
when he departed the Netherlands, with a known inten- 
tion never to return, the diſguſt of the inhabitants was 
extremely augmented, and their dread of thoſe tyrannical 
miniſters, would ĩſſue from his cabinet at Madrid. He left 
the dutcheſs of Parma, governeſs of the Low Countries; 
and the plain good ſenſe and good temper of that princeſs, 
preſerved the ſubmiſſion of thoſe opulent provinces, which 
were loſt from that refinement of treacherous and barba- 
rous politics, on which Philip ſo highly valued himſelf. 
The Flemings found, that the name alone of regent 
remained with the dutcheſs ; that cardinal Granville en- 
tirely poſſeſſed the king's confidence; that attempts were 
every day made on their liberties ; that a reſolution was 
taken never more to akmble the fates; that new 
biſhoprics were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforce the 
execution of the perſecuting eis; and that, on the 
whole, they muſt expect to be reduced to the condition of 
a province under the Spaniſh monarchy. The contents 
of the nobility gave countenance to the complaints of the 
gentry, which encouraged the mutiny of the populace ; 
and all orders of men ſhowed a ftrong diſpoſition to revolt. 
names of diſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; 
and the current of the people, impelled by religious zeal 
and irritated by feeble refiſtance, roſe to ſuc a height, 
that in ſeveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, they made 
an open invaſion on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, pillaged the 
an-ů˖m broke the image, and com- 
mitted the moſt unwarrantable diforders. 

Tu wiſer part of the nobility, particularly the prince 
of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, were 
alarmed at theſe exceſſes, to which their own diſcontents 
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not 
the people, feel every day a diminution of his — 


influence. He determined, therefore, to lay hold of 
late popular diſorders, as» pretence for ently abate 
the privileges of the Low Country provinces; and for 
ruling them thenceforth with a military and arbitrary 
I's the execution of this violent deſign, he employed a 
man, who was a proper inſtrument in the hands of ſuch 
a tyrant. Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, had been 
educated amidft arma; and having attained a conſummate 
knowledge in the military art, his habits led him to tranſ- 
fer into all government the ſevere diſcipline of a | 
and to conceive no meaſures between prince and mud 4 


but thoſe of rigid command and implicit obedience. This 
general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and his 
avowed animolity to the Flemings, with his known cha- 
rafter, ſtruck that whole people with terrot and conſter 

nation. It belongs not to our ſubject to relate at 


great 


14 


CHAP. 
XL. 
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great merits and paſt ſervices, brought to the ſcaffold ; 
multitudes of all ranks thrown into confinement, and 
thence delivered over to the executioner : And notwith- 


ſtanding the peaceable fubmiſion of all men, nothing 
was heard of but confiſcation, impriſonment, exile, tor- 


ture, and death. 


EL12aBzTH was equally diſpleaſed to fee the progreſs 
of that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the pro- 


teſtants, and to obſerve the erection of fo great a mili- 
tary power, in a ſtate ſituated in fo near a neighbour- 


hood. She gave protection to all the Flemiſh exiles who 


took ſhelter in her dominions; and as many of theſe 
were the moſt induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe 
reaped the advantage of introducing into England fome 
uſeful manufactures, which were unknown in 
that kingdom. Foreſeeing that the violent government of 
tion, ſhe ventured to commit an infult upon him, which 
ſhe would have been cautious not to hazard againſt a more 
the ſum of tour hundred thouſand crowns ; and the veſ- 
ſels, on which this money was embarked, had been at- 
tacked in the Channel by ſome privateers equipped by the 
French Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in Plymouth 
and Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pre- 
tended, that the money belonged to the king of . Spain ; 
but the queen, finding, upon enquiry, that it was the 
property of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſſion of it as a 
loan; and by that means deprived the duke of Alva of 
this reſource in the time of his greateſt neceflity. Alva, 


in revenge, ſeized all the Engliſh merchants in the Low 


effects. The queen retaliated by a like violence on the 
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lifk liberty to make reprĩſals on the ſubjects of Philip. 

Tres: differences were afterwards accommodated by 
treaty, and mutual reparations were made to the mer- 
chants: But nothing could repair the loſs which fo 
well-timed a blow inflicted on the Spaniſh government in 
the Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dread- 
ing the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom great 
arrears were due, impoſed by his arbitrary will the moſt 


hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immoveabie 


not only have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but even 


people refuſed compliance: The duke had rfcourſe to 
dis uſual expedient of the gibbet: And thus matters came 
2 

ALL - IM ss 


of the queen of Scots; and Alva, whoſe meaſures were 
ever violent, ſoon opened a fecret intercourſe with that 
princeſs. There was one Rodolphi, a Florcntine mer- 
chant, who had refided about fifteen years in London, 
and who, while he conducted his commerce in England, 
had managed all the correſpondence of the court of Rome 


thrown into priſon at the time when the duke of Nor- ** 
tolk's intrigues with Mary had been diſcovered ; but 
either no proof was found 2gainſt him, or the part which 
he had ated was not very criminal; and ke ſoon after 


„ Bentivoglio, part I. lib. v. Camden, p. 466, * Leſley, p. 123. 
„ 
O 2 recovered 


goods: He alſo demanded the tenth of all moveable 
goods on every fale ; an abſurd tvranny, which would 


themſelves for her inſults, had naturally recourſe to 
one policy, the ſupporting of the cauſe and pretenſions 


195 
Flemiſh and Spaniſh merchants ; and gave all the Eng- ©H r. 


— 
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ruinous taxes on the people. He not only required the 


with the catholic nobility and geatry *. He had been New con- 


ſpiracv of 


the duke of 


Nortolk. 
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domeſtic infurreQtion ; 
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concurrence. | number of 
on the fide of England ; and they a 


the kingdom 
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aſſemble a great quantity of ſhipping in the Low Coun- 
tries ; ſhould tranſport a body of fix thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, into England; ſhould land them at 
Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them 
with all his friends ; fhould thence march direfly to 
London, and oblige the queen to ſubmit to whatever 
terms the conſpirators ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon 
her *. Norfolk expreſſed his afſent to this plan ; and 
— letters, in conſequence of it, were written in his 

ne by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope, 
and a third to the 
henfive of the danger, refuſed to fign them. He only 
ſent to the Spaniſh ambaſſador a ſervant and confident 
named Barker, as well to notify his concurrence in the 
plan, as to vouch for the of theſe letters; 
and Rodolphi, having obtained a letter of credence from 
the ambalſador, proceeded on his journey to Bruſſels and 


to Rome. The duke of Alva and the pope embraced 


the ſcheme with alacrity : Rodolphi informed Norfolk of 


| tered himſelf, this the lance of ib ita 


jultify the violence of his meaſures, and that, as he aimed 
at nothing but the liberty 
the obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent to his marriage. he 


d Lefley, p- 15g. State Trials, vol. i. p. $6, $7. c Leſley, 
＋ 359+ 26. Camden, p. 433, Sate Trial, vel. 5. p. 93- | 
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king of Spain ; but the duke, appre< 


of the queen of Scots, and 
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183 
C H A P. could not juſtly reproach himſelf as a rebel and 2 traitor *, 
XL, 


3 certain, however, that, conſidering the queen's vi- 
2578. rr 


of Norfolk” 1 
Pr 


_ entruſted the money to a ſervant who was not in the 


have ended in dethroning her; and her authority was 
* 8 * 

"Tu conircy hdr had emi cp th ig 

lance of Elizabeth, and that of ſecretary Cecil, 

now bore the title of lord Burleigh. It was from ano- 


| to 

intended to fend a fum of money 
3 in Scotland ; and Nor- 
3 have it delivered to Banniſter. , 2 fer- 


vant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find 


ing it t es. He 
ſome expedient for conveying it to lord Herries 


ſecret, and told him, that the bag contained a ſum of 
money in ä 
with a letter: But the fervant conjecturing, from the 
weight and fize of the bag, that it was full of gold, car- 
ried the letter to Burleigh ; who immediately ordered P 

i Barker, and Hicford, the duke 's ſecretary, ö 
Ne a ſevere examina- 


tion. Torture made them confeſs the whole truth ; and 


Hicford, though ordered to burn all papers, had 
cu—_ kept them concealed under the mats of the 

chamber, and under the tiles of the houſe, full 
— now appeared againſt his maſter:, Norfolk 


himſelf, who was entirely ignorant of the diſcoveries 


made by his fervants, was brought before the council ; 
ſeſton, he perſiſted in denying every crime with which 


© Leſley, b. 155» | . Ibid. p. 269. 88 
Camden, p. 434. Diggers p. 138. 237. 140. Strype, vol. ii, p. 
5 Leſley, p. 73. : 1 
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tion, whether that ſhe was really moved by fri 


that, affecting the praiſe of clemency, ſhe only put on the 
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The queen always declared, that, if e n Af. 

i ' this proof of his fincere . 
ſhe would have pardoned i 


i 


8 
5 


; 


11 


Tus queen ftill hefitated concerning Norfolk's execu- 


and compaſſion towards a peer of that rank and merit, 4 


appearance of theſe ſentiments. Twice the ſigned a war- 
tence * ; and though her miniſters and counſellors puſhed her 


d Leſley, p. 375- 1 Ibid. p. 189. Spotſwacd. * Carte, 
p+ $37. from Fenelon”s Diſpatches, Digges, p. 266. Strype, vol. ii. 5. 53. 
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H A P. to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared irreſolute and undetermined. 


XL 
m_ 
m 
tion. 
Sth May. 


24 Jane. 


derland being delivered up to the queen by the regent 


After four months heſitation, a parliament was afſem- 
bled ; and the commons addreſſed her, in ſtrong terms, 
oo! dong the duke; a ſanction which, when 
added to the greatneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, 
the thought, juſtify, in the eyes of all mankind, her 
neſs and conſtancy 3 and though he cleared himfelf of 
any diſloyal intentions againft the queen's authority, he 
acknowledged the juſtice 

ſuſfered'. That we may relate together affairs of a fimi- 
lar nature, we ſhall mention, that the ear] of Northum- 


of Scotland, was alſo, 2 few months after, brought to 
the ſcaffold for his rebellion. 

Tum queen of Scots was cither the occaſion or the 
cauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as ſhe was a fove- 
titled to uſe any expedient for her relief, Elizabeth durſt 
not, as yet, form any reſalution of proceeding to entre 
mities againſt her. She only ſent lord Delawar, Sic Ralph 
Sadler, Six Thomas Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon to expoſ- 
tulate with her, and to demand fatisfation for all thoſe 
parts of her conduct which, from the beginning of her 
life, had given diſpleaſure to Elizabeth : Her aſſuming the 
arms of England, refuſing to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, intending to marry Norfolk without the queen's 
conſent, concurring in the northern rebellion, praflif. 
ing with Rodolphi to engage ts dias ef feats bs ws 
invaſion of England”, procuring the pope's bull of ex- 


| I Camden, p. 440. Strype, vol. it, App» - 23 = Digges, p. 26. 
107% Spe, vol, ii, p. 3 53+ d. g. 194+ ach, 209, Strype, 
vol. 1. pe 40+ 51. 
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of the ſentence by which he 
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her the ticle of queen of England. Mary juſtified herſelf & M A r. 
from the ſeveral articles of the charge, cither by dying 
the fats imputed to her, or by throwing the blame on 2572 
others*®. But the queen was linle fatiafed with her 
apology ; and the parliament was fo enraged againſt her, 
that the commons made a direct application for her im- 
mediate trial and execution. They employed ſome topics 
derived from practice and reaſon, und the laws of na- 
tions 3 but the chief ſtreſs was laid on paſſages and ex- 

amples from the Old Testament e, which, if conſidered 

as a general rule of conduct (an intention which it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe), would lead to conſequences de- 
true of all principles of humanity and morality. 
ed; and that princeſs, ſatisfied with ſhewing Mary the 
diſpoſition of the nation, fent to the houſe her expreſs 
commands not to deal any farther at preſent in the af- | 
fair of the Scottiſh queen*. Nothing could be a fironger 
proof, that the puritanical intereſt prevailed in the houſe, 
than the intemperate uſe of authorities derived from 
ſcripture, eſpecially from the Old Teſtament; and the 
queen was fo lintle a lover of that ſect, that ſhe was not 
likely to make any conceſſion merely in deference to their 
tiow of their ſchemes in another remarkable inflance. 
The commons had paſſed two bills for regulating eccle- 
ſiaſtieal ceremonies ; but the ſent them a like imperious 
meſſage with her former ones ; and by the terror of her 
prerogative, ſhe ſtopped all farther proceeding in thoſe 
matters 

Bur though Elizabeth would not carry matters to 
luch extremities againſt Mary, as were recommended by 
the parliament, ſhe was alarmed at the great intereſt and 


7 309+ 26. r Ibid. p. 213. 238. 
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EC #4 P. the refilels ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as her cloſe 


hon connctions with Spain; and the thought it 
357% both to encreaſe the rigour and firifinefs of her confine. 


Scotch 
affairs. 


to ſubmit. to any dependance on England; and for this 


ment, and to follow maxims, different from thoſe which 


the had hitherto purſued, in her management of Set- 


land. That kingdom remained ftill in a tate of anarchy. 
The cafile of Edinburgh, commanded by Ki of 
Grange, had declared for Mary; and the lords of that 
party, encouraged by his countenance, had taken poſſeſ- 
fion of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war againſt 
the regent. By a ſudden and unexpected inroad, they 
ſcized that nobleman at Stirling; but finding that his 
friends, ſallying from the caſtle, were likely to reſcue 
him, they inſtantly put him to death. The earl of Marre 


| was Choſen regent in his room; and found the fame dif- 


ficulties in the government of that divided country. He 


was therefore glad to accept of the mediation offered 


by the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors; and to con- 
clude on equal terms a truce with the queen's party. 
He was a man of a free and generous fpirit, and ſcorned 


nections with France, yielded with leſs reluctance to 


| the ſolicitations of that court, ſtill maintained the ap- 


matters to remain on a balance in Scotland. But af- 
fairs ſoon after took a new turn: Marte died of melan- 
choly, with which the diſtracted Rate of the country 
affected him: Morton was choſen regent ; and as this 
nobleman had ſecretly taken all his meaſures with Eliza- 
beth, who no longer relied on the friendſhip of the 
French court, ſhe refolved to exert herſelf more effeftu- 
ally for the ſupport of the party which the had always 
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favoured. She ſent Sir Henry Killegrew ambaſſador to C H A f. 
Scotland, who found Mary's partizans fo diſcouraged by . 
the diſcovery and puniſhment of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 
that they were glad to ſubmit to the king's authority, and 
accept of an indemnity for all paſt offences*. The duke 
of Chatelrault and the carl of Huntley, with the moſt 
conſiderable of Mary's friends, laid down their arms on 
theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh continued refraftory. Kirkaldy's fortunes 
were deſperate ; and he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
receiving aſſiſtance from the kings of France and Spain, 
who encouraged his obſtinacy, in the view of being able, 
from that quarter, to give diſturbance to England. 
Elizabeth was alarmed with the danger; ſhe no more 
apprehended making an entire breach with the queen of 
Scots, who, ſhe found, would not any longer be amuſed 
by her artifices ; ſhe had an implicit reliance on Morton; 
and the ſaw, that, by the ſubmiſſion of all the conlider- 
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intentions of the court ; and, after all the other 


the former violent condud of the court had ever met with 
fuch faral ſucceſs, it was not unlikely that a prince, who 
had newly come to years of diſcretion, and appeared not 
to be rivetted in any dangerous animoſities or prej 
would be induced to govern hamfelf by more moderate 
maxims. And as Charles was young, was of a paſſionate, 
hafty temper, and addicted to pleaſure „ fuch deep per- 
fidy ſeemed either remote from his character, or difficult, 
aud almoſt impodible, to be fo uniformly fupported by 
him. Moved by theſe conſiderations, the admiral, the 
queen of Navarre, and all the Hugonots, began to repoſe 


cherous careſſes and proſeſſions of the French court. Eli- 
penetration, entertained not the leaſt diſtruſt of Charles's 
 fGincerity : and being pleaſed to find her enemies of the 
houſe of Guile removed from all authority, and to obſerve 
an animoſity every day growing between the French and 
28th A. nl, Spaniſi monarchs, ſhe concluded a defenſive league with 


barrier to her throne. Walfingham, her ambaſſador, ſent 
her over, by every courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts 
of the honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that 
perfidious prince. © 
; Tux better to blind the jealous Hugonots, and draw 
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of that party were deceived into a dangerous ere- 


— themſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit to the wea- 


the former *, and regarded this alliance as an invincible 
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offered his filter, Margaret, in marriage to the prince of CH AF. 
Navarre ; nee 
bility of the party, had come to Paris, in order to aſſiſt 
at the celebration of theſe nuptials, which, it was hoped, 
would finally, if not compoſe the differences, at leaſt ap- 
peaſe the bloody animoſity of the two religions. The 
rr 

the admiral was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſin: Yet 
Charles, redoubling his difimulation, was ſtill able to 
retain the Hugonocs in their ſecurity ; till, on the evening 24th Aug. 
of St. Bartholomew, a few days after the marriage, the 
fignal was given for a general maſſacre of thoſe religion- 
its, and the king himſelf, in perſon, led the way to theſe 
alafinations. The hatred, long entertained by the Pa- ee of 
- any preparation, the fury of th: court; and perſons 6 
| every condition, age, and fex, ſuſpected of any propenſity 
to that religion, were involved in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
The admiral, his ſon-in-law Teligni, Soubize, Roche- 
foucault, Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin, men who, during 
the late wars, had ſignaliaed themſelves by the moſt he- 
roic actions, were miſerably butchered, without reſiſtance; 
the fireets of Patis flowed with blood ; and the people, 
more enzaged than fatiated with their crucky, as if re- 
fult, exerciſed on their dead bodies all the rage of the 
and men of rank periſhed in this maſſacre, and near ten 
thouſand of inferior condition*. Orders were inftantly 
diſpatched to all the proviaces for a like general execu- 
tion of the proteſtants; and in Rouen, Lyons, and many 
other cities, the people emulated the fury of the capital. 
Even the murder of the king of Navarre, and prince of 
Cands, bad been propoſed by the duke of Guile ; but 
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Charles, 


2 hn Ga 3s tn 
their lives, though he obliged them to purchaſe their 
fafety by a ſeeming change of their religion. 

CuatLes, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, 
pretended that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize his 
perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and that he had been 


verity againſt them. He ſent orders to Fenelon, his am- 


Elizabeth this account of the late tranſaftion. That mi- 
niſter, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery and cru- 
elty of his court ; and even ſerupled not to declare, that 
he was new aſhamed to bear the name of Frenchman ©; 
yet he was obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of 
the apology which had been preſcribed to him. He met 
with that reception from all the courtiers, which, he knew, 
the conduct of his maſter had fo well merited. Nothing 
could be more awful and affecting than the folemnity of his 
audience. A melancholy forrow fat on every face: Silence, 


as in the dead of night, reizned through all the chambers 


of the royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed 
him to paſs, without affording him one ſalute or favour- 
able look ; till he was admitted to the queen herſelf ©. 
Thar princeſs received him with a more eaſy, if not a 
more gracious countenance ; and heard his apology, with- 
then told him, that though, on the firſt rumour of this 
dreadful intelligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed that fo 
many brave men and loyal ſubjects, who refted ſecure on 
butchered in fo barbarous a manner ; ſhe had hitherto 


c Digger, . 247- © Carte, vol. iii. p. $22. from Fenelon's Diſpatches. 


ſuſpended 


neceſſitated, for his own defence, to proceed to. this fe- 
daſlador in England, to aſk an audience, and to give 
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ſuſpended her judgment, till farther and more certain e h. A f. 
information ſhould be brought her: That the account — , 
which he had given, even if founded on no miſtake or 1572. 
bad information, though it might alleviate, would by no 
. 
juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of their proceedings: 
ſo many deſenceleſ men, could eafily have ſecured their 
perſons, and have reſerved them for 2 trial, and for pu- 
niſhment by a legal ſentence, which would have diſtin- 
guĩſhed the innocent from the guilty : e eee, 
in particular, being dangerouſly wounded, and environed 
by the guards of the king, on whoſe protection he ſeemed 
entirely to rely, had no means of eſcape, and might ſurely, 
before his death, have been convicted of the crimes im- 
puted to him: That it was more worthy of a fovereign 
to reſerve in his own hands the ſword of juſtice, than to 
commit it to bloody murderers, who, being the declared 
and mortal enemies of the perſons accuſed, employed it 
without mercy, and without diſtinftion : That if theſe 
ſentiments were juſt, even ſuppoſing the conſpiracy of 
the proteſtants to be real, how much more fo, if that 
| crime was a calumny of their enemies, invented for 
their defiruftion ? That if, upon enquiry, the inno- 
pear, it was the king's duty to turn his vengeance on their 
defamers, who had thus cruelly abufed his confidence, 
had murdered fo many of his brave ſubjects, and had done 
what in them lay to cover him with everlaſting diſhonour: 
And that, for her part, ſhe ſhould form ber judgment of 
his intentions by his ſubſequent conduct; and in the 
mean time ſhould a& as defired by the ambaſſador, and 
rather pity than blame his mafter for the extremities to 
which he had been carried. 


e Digger, p. 247, 248. 
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ena FEmumnaneTE was fully ſenſible of the dangerous fitua- 
>, tion in which the now flood. In the mailicre of Paris, 
2579. the ſaw the reſult of that general conſpiracy, formed for 
the extermination of the proteftants; and the knew 

that ſhe herſelf, as the head and protefireſs of the new 
religion, was expoſed to the utmoſt fury and reſentment 
of the catholies. The violence and crucky of the Spa- 
niards in the Low Countries was another branch of the 
fame conſpiracy ; and as Charles and Philip, two princes 
nearly allied in perfdy and barbarity, as well as in bigot- 
ry, had now laid aide their pretended quarrel, and had 
avowed the moſt entire friendſhip", ſhe had reaſon, as ſoon 


third brother® : Thoſe with the duke of Anjou had al- 
ready been broken of. She ſent the cart of Warcefter 
to aſſiſt in her name at the baptiſm of a young princeſs, 
born to Charles ; but before ſhe agreed to give him this 


laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it becoming her 
t D p+ 268. 232. 8 Camden, p. 4% 


8 exercifed on is prteftane _ 
ſubjects... Meanwhile, the: prepared herſelf for that at- v3'm 
mouth, put her fleet in order, exerciſed her militia, cul- 
tivated popularity with her ſub jects, acted with vigour 
for the farther reduction of Scotland under obedience to 
the young king, and renewed her alliance with the Ger- 
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reſentment, that they offered to levy an army of 
thoufand foot and four thouſand horſe, to tranſ- 


23739 post them into France, and to maintain them fix months 


at their own charge: But Elizabeth, who was cautious in 
her meaſures, and who feared to inflame farther the quar- 


rel between the two religions by theſe dangerous cruſades, 


refuſed her conſent, and moderated the zeal of her fub- 
cs The German princes, lefs political or more fe- 


Cure from the reſentment of France, forwarded the levics 


F574» 


duke of Alengon, the king of Navarre, the family 


Montmorenci, and many confiderable men even among 


the catholics, diſpleaſed, eicher on a private or public c- 


count, with the meaſures of the court, favoured the pro- 
grefs of the hugonots; and every thing relapſed into 
counſels, which had brought matters to ſuch extremities, 
called aloud for new violences ; nor could even the mor- 
tal diſtemper under which he laboured, moderate the rage 
and animoſity, by which he was actuated. He died with- 


30:h May. out male iſſue, at the age of twenty-five years; a prince, 


whoſe character, containing that unuſual mixture of diſ- 
fimulation and ferocity, of quick reſentment and unre- 
threatened till worſe, both to his native country and to 
all Europe. | 

Herxzv, duke of Anjou, who had, ſome time before, 
ther's death, than he haſtened to take polleſſion of the 
throne of France; and found the kingdom, not only in- 
volred in the greateſt preſent diſorders, but expoſed to in- 
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ted or fulfered ; and © 0 RA he bers 
moderation baniſhed. 


Manar, obſerving the low condition of the crown 
had laid a ſcheme for reſloring his own 


212 


1 
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en. his plan, entered into a compoſition with thew ; and be- 
A ing deſirous of preſerving a balance between the faßte, he 
granted them peace on the moſt advantageous conditions. 
This was the fifth general peace made with the hugonots ; 
but though 


moſity of the ſects ; and every private 959 
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it was no more fincere on the part of the 
court than any of the former, it gave the higheſt diſguſt 
to the catholics ; and afforded the duke of Guiſe the de- 


fired pretence of declaiming againſt the meafures, and 
maxims, and conduct of the king. 


Taar artful and bold leader took thence an occaſion 
of reducing his party into a more formed and regular 


bedss ral be 148 he 6b re 


Lzacus, which, without paying any regard to the royal 


authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the hugonots. 


Such was the unhappy condition of France, from the paſt 
ſeverities and violent conduct of its princes, that toleration 


could no longer be admitted ; and a conceſſion for liberty 


of conſcience, which would probably have appeaſed the 
reformers, excited the greateſt reſentment in the catho- 
lics. Henry, in order to divert the force of the league 
from himſelf, and even to clude its efforts againſt the 
declared himſelf the head of that ſeditious 
confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Ro- 
manifts. But his dilatory and feeble meaſures betrayed 
his reluctance to the undertaking ; and after ſome un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which, 
though leſs favourable than the former to the proteſtants, 
gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffidencc 
Ne ooo pry en 
to both; each faction continued to fortify 
— that breach, which, — ſpeedi- 
Iy enſue; theological controverſy daily whetted the ani- 
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Tus king, hoping by his artifice and ſubtlety, egg“ 


— in the ſnare; nd Cuking bs 
indolence, wholly loſt the eſteem, and, in a great mea- 


ſure, the affeftions of his people. Inftead of ad 


cing fuch men of character and abilities as were neute 
theſe dangerous factions, he gave ali his con- 
hidence to young agreeable favourites, who, unable to 
prop his falling authority, leaned entirely upon it, and 
— the general —2 bis adminifiration. 
The public burdens, encreaſed by bis profuſe liberality, 
and felt more heavy on a difordered kingdom, became 
another ground of complaint; and the uncontrouled ani- 
molity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, ren- 
dered peace more calamitous than any open ſtate of foreign 
or even domeſtic hoſtility. The artifices of the king were 
too refined to ſucceed, and too frequent to be concealed; 
and the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of 
Guiſe on one fide, and that of the king of Navarre on 
the other, drew by degrees the generality of the nation 
to devote themſelves without reſerve to one or the other 
of thoſe great leaders. 


Tus civil commotions of France were of too general 


importance to be overlooked by the other princes of Eu- 
rope; and Elizabeth's foreſight and vigilance, though 
ſomewhat reſtrained by her trugality, led her to take ſe- 
cretly ſome part in them. Beſides employing on all oc- 


cafions her good offices in favour of the hugonots, 


ſhe had expended no inconfiderable fums in levying 
that army of Germans, which the prince of Conde and 
prince Cafimir condufted into France; and notwith- 


ftanding her negociations with the court, and her pro- 


feffions of amity, ſhe always conſidered her own intereſts 


25 connected with the proſperity of the French proteſtants 
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er hand, had declared himfelf protefior of the league z 


* 


had entered into the cloſeſt correſpondence with Guiſe; 
and had employed all his authority in ſupporting the cre- 
dit of that ſactious leader. The ſympathy of religion, 


which of iefelf begat a connectiom of intereſts, was one 


diftreſſed proteſiants in che Low Countries; but the 


| CONT — 


conſiderable inducement ; but that monarch had alſo in 
view, the ſubduing of his rebellious ſubjefts in the Ne- 
therlands ; who, as they received great encouragement 
from the French proteſtants, would, he hoped, finally 


deſpair of ſucceſs, after the entire ſuppreſſion of their 


friends and confederates. 
Tus fame Nen views, which ee Elecberh 
to ſupport the hugonots, would have led her to aſſiſt the 


power of Philip, the tranquillity of all his other domi- 
nions, and the great force which he maintained in theſe 
mutinous provinces, kept her in awe, and obliged her, 
notwithſtanding all temptations and all provocations, to 
ſome terms of amity with that monarch. The 
Spaniſh ambaſlador repreſented to her, that many of the 
Flemiſh exiles, who infelted the ſeas, and preyed on his 
maſter's ſubjects, were received into the harbours of Eng. 
land, and were there allowed to diſpoſe of their prizes ; 
and by theſe remonſtrances the queen found herſelf under 


4 neceflity of denying them all entrance into her domi- 
nions. But this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely 


to the intereſts of Philip. Theſe deſperate 
exiles, finding no longer any poſſibility of ſubliſtence, 


they made an aflault on the Brille, a fea-port town in 
Holland, where they met with fycceſs, and after a ſhort 
reſiſtance, became maſters of the place”. The duke of 
Alva was alarmed at the danger; and ſtopping thoſe bloody 
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exccutions, which he was making on the defenceleſs © 


Flemings, he haſtened with his army to extinguith the. 2 
flame, which, falling on materials ſo well prepaied for 2575 


combuſtion, ſeemed to menace a general conflagration. 
His fears ſoon appeared to be well-grounded. The peo- 
plc in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged by that 
complication of eruelty, oppreſſion, infolence, uſurpa- 
tion, and perſecution, under which they and all their 
countrymen laboured, flew to arms; and in 2 few days 


almoſt the whole province of Holland and that of Zea- 


declared againſt the tyranny of Alva, This event hap» 
pened in the year 1372. 
 Witzian, prince of Orange, deſcended from a fore- 
reign family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germany, 
inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign family in France, 
had fixed his refidence in the Low Countries; and on 
account of his noble birth and immenſe riches, as well as 
of his perſonal merit, was univerſally regarded as the 
oppoſed, by all regular and dutiful means, the progreſs of 
the Spaniſh uſurpations; and when Alva conducted his 
army into the Netherlands, and affumed the government, 
this prince, well acquainted with the violent character of 
the man, and the tyrannical ſpirit of the court of Madrid, 
retired to his paternal eſtate and dominions in Germany. 
He was cized to appear before Alva's tribunal, was con- 
demned in abſence, was declared a rebel, and his ample 
pollefions in the Low Countries were confiſcated. In 
revenge, he had levied an army of proteſtants in the em- 
 pire, and had made fome attempts to reſtore the Flemings 
to liberty ; but was ftill repulſed with lobs by the vigilance 
| 4 a 4 
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E 2 P. as well 2s diſcipline, of thoſe reteran Spaniards who ſerved 


1573. 


Tan revole of Holland and Zealand, provides which 


the prince of Orange had formerly commanded, and 
where he was much beloved, called him anew from his 


_ retreat; and he. added conduct, no- Jeſs than fpirit, to 


2 league, he laid the foundation of that illuſtrious com- 
monwealth, the offspring of induſtry and liberty, whoſe 
arms and policy have long made fo ſignal a figure in every 
uanſactian of Europe. He inflamed the inhabitants by 
every motive, which religious zcal, -reſentment, or love 


of the Spaniſh monarchy might deprive them of all cou- 


rage, he fill flattered them with the concurrence of the 


fates; and he exhorted them, in defence of their religion, 
their kiberties, their Rues, to endure the utmoſt extremi- | 
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oO a2 r 
to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his turn, during 
— ——— — 
B hnouies into tHe hands of the 
executioner . | | 
Farne, though = man of milder 23 
could not appeaſe the violent hatred which the revolted 
Hollanders had conceived againſt the Spaniſh government; 
and the war continued as obftinate as ever. In the fiege 
of Leyden, undertaken by the Spaniards, the Dutch 
opened the dykes and fluices, in order to drive them from 
the 'enterprize; and the very peaſants were active in 
ruining their fields by an inundation, rather than all 
ſtanding this repulſe, the governor ſtill purſued the war; 
and the conteſt ſeemed too uncqual between ſo mighty a 
monarchy, and two ſmall provinces, however fortified by 
nature, and however defended by the deſperate reſulution 
of the inhabitants, The prince of Orange, therefore, in 
make applications to one or other of his great neighbours, 
- 5g NN 
2 
wen by ee gn va w enjoy, at 
„ cither leiſure or bie to pay regard to foreign 
incereſts, But England, long connected, both by com- 
concerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by ſympathy 
in religion, ſeemed naturally intereſted in their defence ; 
and as Elizabeth had juſtly entertained great jealouſy of 
Philip, and governed her kingdom in perfect tranquillity, 
hopss were entertained, that her policy, her ambition, or 
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Elizabeth to accept of fo liberal an offer. She was ap- 


prized of the injuries which Philip had done her, by his 


intrigues with the malcontents in England and Ireland: 
She forefaw the danger, which ſhe muſt incur from a total 
of the catholics in the Low Countries : And the 


maritime ſituation of thoſe provinces, as well as their com- 
mand over the great rivers, was an inviting circumſtance to 
2 nation like the Engliſh, who were beginning to cultivate 


commerce and naval power. But this princeſs, though 


magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition of 
„ „ el 
whole purpoſe of her vigilant and aQive politics was to 


maintain, by the moſt frugal and cautious expedients, the 


tranquillity of her own dominions. An open war with 


the Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence of 
her accepting the dominion of theſe provinces ; and after 


taking the inhabitants under her proteftion, the could 


never afterwards in honour abandon them, but, however 
deſperate their defence might become, ſhe muſt embrace 
it, even farther than her convenience or intereſts would 


permit. 


that, in return for the good-will which the prince of 
Orange and the States had ſhown her, ſhe would endea- 
vour to mediate an agreement for them, on the moſt rea- 


4* Diggen, p+ 75 
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For theſe reaſons, ſhe refuſed, in poſitive terms, 
the ſovereignty proffered her ; but told the ambaſſadors 
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fonable terms that could be obtained”. She fent ac. ener. 
cordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip ; and repreſented _= | _— 


to him the danger which he would incur of loſing en- 
ticely the Low Countries, if France could obtain the 
leaſt interval from her inteſtine diſorders, and find leifure 
to offer her protection to thoſe mutinous and diſcontented 
provinces. Philip ſeemed to take this remonſtrance in 
good part; but no accord enſued, and war in the Ne- 
theriands continued with the fame rage and violence as 

Ir was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from 
their preſent deſperate fituation. Requeſens, the gover- 
nor, dying ſuddenly, the Spaniſh troops, diſcontented 
for want of pay, and licentious for want of a proper au- 
thority to command them, broke into 2 furious mutiny, 


and threwevery thing into confuſion. They facked and 


pillaged the cities of Maeftricht and Antwerp, and cxe- 
cuted great ſlaughter on the inhabitants: They threaten- 
ed the other citics with a like fate: And all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence againſt 
their violence, and called in the prince of Orange and the 
Hollanders, as their proteftors. A treaty, commonly 
called the Pacification of Ghent, was formed by common 
agreement; and the removal of foreign troops, with the 
the provinces mutually flipulated to purſue. Don John 
of Auſtria, natural brother to Philip, being appointed 
governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the 
States had fo fortified themſelves, and that the Spaniſh 
troops were fo divided by their ſituation, that there was 


no poſſibility of reſiſtance ; and he agreed to the terms re- 
quired of him. "The Spaniards evacuated the country; 


and theſe provinces ſeemed at laſt to breathe a little from 
their calamities. 


r Camden, p. 453. 454+ 
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24 * Bur it was not eaſy to ſettle entire peace, while the 
— Gt of revenge 2nd dominion governed the king of 
257% Spain, and while the Flemings were ſo ſtrongly agitated 


with reſentment of paſt, and fear of future, injuries. The 
ambition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre 
for his military talents, engaged him rather to inflame 
than appeaſe the quarrel; and as he found the States de- 
termined to impoſe very ſtrict limitations on his authority, 
de broke all articles, ſeined Namur, and procured the 
recal of the Spaniſh army from Italy. This prince, en- 
dowed with a lofty genius, and elated by the proſperous 
ſucceſſes of his youth, had opened his mind to vaſt un- 
dertakings ; and looking much beyond the conqueſt of 
the revolted provinces, had projected to eſpouſe the queen 
of Scots, and to acquire in her right the dominion of the 
Britiſh kingdoms*. Elizabeth was aware of his inten- 
tions; and fecing now, from the union of all the pro- 
vinces, 2 fair proſpeft of their making a long and vigo- 
rous defence againſt Spain, ſhe no longer ſcrupled to em- 


brace the protection of their liberties, which ſeemed fo 


intimately connected with her own ſaſety. Aſter ſend- 
ing them a ſum of money, about twenty thouſand 
pounds, for the immediate pay of their troops, ſhe con- 
cluded a treaty with them; in which the flipulated' to 
aſſiſt them with five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, 
at the charge of the Flemings; and to lend them a bun- 
dred thouſand pounds, on receiving the bonds of ſome of 
che molt conliderable towns of the Netherlands, for 
her repayment within the year. It was farther agreed, 
that the commander of the Engliſh army ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of the States ; and nothing be 
determined concerning war or peace, without previouſly 
informing the queen or him of it; that they ſhould enter 

into no league without her conſent ; that if any diſcord 


Camden, p. 466. Groctius, libs iti, 
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attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould fend to her 
aſkſtance an army equal to that which ſhe had employed 
in their defence. This alliance was figned on the 9th. of 
January, x578%. 8 

Oun confderable inducement to the queen for entering 
into treaty with the States, was to prevent their throw- 
ing themſelves into the arms of France; and ſhe was de- 


| firous tomake the king of Spain believe, that it was her 
| fole motive. She repreſented to him, by her ambaſſador, 


religiouſly ated 
the part of a good neighbour and ally; had refuſed the 
ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when offered her ; 
had adviſed the prince of Orange to fubmit to the king ; 
and had even accompanied her counſel with menaces, in 
caſe of his refuſal. She perſeverecd, the faid, in the fame 
friendly intentions ; and, 25 a proof of it, would venture 


do interpoſe with her advice for the compoſure of the pre- 


ſent differences: Let Don John, whom fhe could not 
but regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled ; let fome 
other prince more popular be ſubſtituted in his room ; 
let the Spaniſh armies be withdrawn ; let the Flemings 
be reſtored to their ancient liberties and privileges: And 
if, after theſe concethons, they were ſtill obſtinate not to 
return to their duty, the promiſed to join her arms with 
thoſe of the king of Spain, and force them to compli- 
queen ; and fill continued to fupply Don Jobn with 
money and troops. That prince, though once repulſed 
at Rimenant, by the valour of the Englith under Norris, 
and though oppoſed, as well by the army of the States 
as by prince Caſimir, who had condudtei to the Low 


hw | 


e among themſelves, it ſhould be referred to her ar- cf r. 
bitration z and that, if any prince, on any pretext, ſhould 


Countries 2 great de — paid by the queen, 
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Ko” bn gained a great advantageover the Flemings at Gemblours ; 
GE but was cut off in the midſt of his proſperity by poiſon, 


»7% given him ſecretly, as was fuſpeSted, by orders from 


Philip, who dreaded his ambition. The prince of Parma 
ſucceeded to the command ; who, uniting valour and 
clemency, negociation and military exploits, made great 


_ progreſs againſt the revolted Flemings, and advanced the 


— 


z * theſe years, 1 —— 
where in great commotion, England enjoyed 2 profound 


_ tranquillity; owing chiefly to the prudence and vigour 


of the queen's adminiſtration, and to the wiſe precautions 
which ſhe employed in all her meaſures. By ſupporting 


the zealous proteſtants in Scotland, ſhe had twice given 


herſelf entire ſecurity from that quarter, whence the mot 


dangerous invaſions could be made upon her. She faw 


in France her enemies, the Guiſes, though extremely 


ous partizans; and even hated by the king, who was 
jealous of their refileſs and exorbitant ambition. The 
bigotry of Philip gave her juſt ground of anxiety ; but 
enemies, whom his arms and policy were not likely ſoon 
to ſubdue. The queen of Scots, her antagoniſt and 
rival, and the pretender to her throne, was a prifoner in 
her hands; and by her impatience and high ſpirit had 
been engaged in practices, which afforded the queen 2 


pretence for rendering her configement more rigorous, 
and for cutting off her communication with her partizans 
in 


— the capital point, on which depended 


all the political tranſactions of that age ; and the queen's 


6 conduct 


powerful, yet counterbalanced by the hugonots, her zeal- 
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conduct in this particular, making allowance for the pre- CH A f. 


of ſeverity or imprudence. She eſtabliſhed no inquifition 
into men's boſoms : She impoſed no oath of fupremacy, 
except on thoſe who received truſt or emolument from 
the public : And though the exerciſe of every religion but 
the eftabliſhed was prohibited by ſtatute, the violation of 
this law, by faying maſs, and receiving the facrament 
in private houſes, was, in many inſtances, connived at; 
while, on the other hand, the catholics, in the begin- 
ning of her reign, ſhewed little reluQtance againſt going 
to church, or frequenting the ordinary dutics of public 


by degrees reconcile all his partizans to the reformed 


religion, hafſtencd the publication of the bull, which 
excommunicated the queen, and freed her ſubjects from 


the emiſfaries of Rome, to render the breach between the 
two religions as wide as poſſible, and to make the fre- 


 quenting of prowffant churches appear highly criminal 


in the catholics ”. Theſe practices, with the rebellion 


which enſued, encreaſed the vigilance and ſeverity of the 
government ; but the Romaniſts, if their condition were 


compared with that of the Nonconformiſts in other coun- 


c 


1 
ftrit hand over the puritans ; who, though their preten- 


ſions were not fo immediately dangerous to her authority, 
ſeemed to be actuated by a more unreaſonable obſtinacy, 


aud to retain claims, of which, both in civil and ecclefi- 


aſtical matters, it was, as yet, difficult to diſcern the full 


» Camden, y. 459- 
1. . cel, p. 406. 
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tries, and with their own maxims where they domineecr- 


» W. „ Letter in Berne?, vol. 5. 


vailing prejudices of the times, could ſcarcely be accuſed —_ 
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4 F. ſcope and intention. Some fecret attempts of that ſect 
to eſtabliſh 2 ſeparate congregation and diſcipline, had 


been carefully repreſſed in the beginning of this reign *; 
and when any of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered a ten- 


dency to their principles, by omitting the legal habits or 


ceremonies, the queen had ſhewn a determined reſolution 
to puniſh them by fines and deprivation” : Though her 


orders to that purpoſe had been frequently cluded, by the 
ſecret proteftion which theſe ſeQaries received from fome 


of her moſt conſiderable cuurtiers. 


Bur what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts 
of her ſubjects, was, her frugality, which, though car- 
ried ſometimes to an extreme, led her not to amais trea- 
ſures, but only to prevent impoſitions upon her people, 
who were at that time very little accuſtomed to bear the 


burthens of government. By means of her rigid - 


my, the paid all the debts which ſhe found on the crown, 
with their full intereſt ; though fome of theſe debes had 
been contracted even during the reign of her father”. 
Some loans, which ſhe had exafted at the commence- 
ment of her reign, were repaid by her ; a practice in that 
age ſomewhat unuſual *: And the eſtabliſhed her credit 
on ſuch a footing, that no fovereign in Europe could 
gencies might at any time require*. During this peace- 
materials for hiſtory ; and except the ſmall part which 
Elizabeth took in foreign tranſQions, there fearcely 
paſſed any occurrence, which requires a particular detail. 
Tus moſt memorableevent in this period was a ſeſſion 
of . parliament, held 'on the Sth of February, 25476; 
20 > eo 


* Supge's Like of Prater, pu 248. 118 Life of Geindal, p. 325- | 
y Heylin, g. 265, x66, ©® Ewe, p. 245. Camden, p- 446 
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curious and fingular. Peter Wentworth, 2 puritan, who e n 4 F. 
had Ggnalized bimfelf in farmer parliaments; hy his free (= 
and undaunted ſpirit, opened this feen with a premedi- 257% 
tated harangue, which drew on him the indignation of 
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CHAP. which it muſt degenerate into an abjeft ſchool of fervi- 
yy ty ad difadzgor : That, as the pariizment was the 
257% great guardian of the laws, they ought to have: liberty to 


diſcharge their truſt, and to maintain that authority 
whence even kings themſelves derive their being: That 
a king was confticuted fuck by law, and though he was 
not dependent on man, yet was he ſubordinate to God 
and the law, and was obliged to make their preſcriptions, 
not his own will, the rule of his cant: That even 
his commiſſion, as God's vicegerent, enforced, inſtead of 
looſening, this obligation; ſince he was thereby inveſted 
with authority to execute on carth the will of God, 
which is nothing but law and juſtice: That though theſe 
ſurmiſes of diſpleaſing the queen by their proceedings, 
had impeached, in a very effeatial point, all freedom of 
ſpeech, a privilege granted them by a fpecial law; yet 
yas there a more expreſs and more dangerous invaſion 
throne : That it had become a practice, when the houſe 
was entering on any . queſtion, either ecclefiallical or 
civil, to bring an order from the queen, inhibiting them 
abſolutely from treating of fuck matters, and debarring 
them from all farther diſcuſſion of theſe momentous arti- 
cles: That the prelates, emboldened by her royal pro- 
tection, had aſſumed a decifive power in all queſtions of 
religion, and required that every one ſhould i 
ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary determinations : That 
the love which be bore his fovereign, forbade him to 
de ſilent wander fuck abuſes, or to facrifice, on this im- 
portant occafion, his duty to ſervile flattery and complai- 
 fance: And that, as no earthly creature was exempt from 
fault, fo neither was the queen herſelf; but, in impoſing 
enigma winds 1 ok 
whole commonwealth*, 


© D'Bwer, pe 236, 237, . 
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un üer & the ant at arms. Theyeven ordered 
dies üb de te by a committee, confifting of all 
hoſt mentbers who were alto members of the privy-coun- 
oil; and a report to be next day made to the houſe. 
This eee met in the ftar-chamber, and, wearing 
the aeg of that arditrary court, ſummoned Wentworth 
to 2ppear before them and anſwer for his behaviour. 
But though the commons had diſcovered ſo little 


till ke were ſatisfied that they acted, not as members of 
1 as 2 committee of the houſe *, 
He juſtified his liberty of ſpeech, by pleading the. rigour 
und hardſhip of the queen's meſſages ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing that the committee ſhewed him, by inſtances in other 
reigns, that the practice of ſending ſuch meſſages was not 
unprceedented, he would not agree to expreſs any ſorrow 


or repentance. The iffue of the affair was, that, after a 


„ 


the power which. the bad afſumed, of imprifoning the 
T2 dei 


P. their condudt in parliament. And Sir Walter 
— — 


1575 goodneſs, in fo gently remitting the indignation which 
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endeavoured to make the houſe ſenſible of her majeſty's 


the might juſtly conceive at the temerity of their mem- 
der: But he informed them, that they had not the liberty 
of ſpeaking what and of whom they pleaſed ; and that in- 
diſcreet freedoms, uſed in that houſe, had, both in the 
preſent and foregoing ages, met with a proper chaſtiſe- 
ment. He warned them, therefore, not to abuſe farther 
the queen's clemency ; leſt ſhe be conſtrained, contrary 
to her inclination, to turn an unſucceſsful lenity into a | 
neceſſary ſeverity *. | . 
Tus behaviour of the two houſes was, in every other 
reſpect, equally tame and fubmiſſive. Inftead of a bill, 
ITI for the reformation of 
the church, they were contented to preſent a petition to 
her majeſty for that purpoſe : And when the told them 
that ſhe would give orders to her bilkops to amend all 
abuſes, and if they were negligent, the would herſelf, by 


emptory deciſion. 

Tnover' the commons thewed fo little ſpirit in oppo- | 
fing the authority of the crown, they maintained, this 
felon, their dignity againſt an encroachment of the 


peers, and would not agree to 2 conference, which, they 
thought, was demanded of them in an irregular manner. 
They acknowledged, however, with all humblenck 
{fuch is their expreſſion), the ſuperiority of the lords: 
They only refuſed to give that houſe any reaſon for their 
proceedings ; and aſſerted, that, where they altered a bill 
ſent them by the peers, it belonged to them to defire a 
conference, not to the upper houſe to require it *, 


f D'Ewes, p. 253» © Ibid. p. 253. Þ Ibid. po 357 | 
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Tus commons granted an aid of one fublidy and two © 8 4 P. 


cerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, entered into a 
detail of the queen's paſt expences in ſupporting the go- 


vernment, and of the encreafing charges of the crown, 
from the daily encreaſe in the price of all commodities- 


He did not, however, forget to admoniſh them, that they 
were to regard this detail as the pure effect of the queen's 
condeſcenhon, ſince ſhe was not bound to give them any 
account how ſhe employed her treaſure *, 


k D'Ewes, p. 246. 


kſtcenths. Mildmay, in order to fatisfy the houſe con- 
'-  _ 
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Heir, of Scotland Spaniſb affairs Sir Fran- 
cis Drake —— A parliament —— Negociations of 
marriage with the duke of Anjon— Affairs of 


HE greateſt and moſt abſolute ſecurity that Eliza. 

3 beth enjoyed during her whole reign, never ex- 

13. empted her from vigilance and attention z but the ſcene 

began now to be more overcaſt, and dangers gradually 
multiplied on her from more than one quarter, 

Aﬀairs of Tuns earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scothad in 

Scotland, ſtrict alliance with the queen, and had alſo reflored do- 


CHAP. 


meſtic tranquillity to that kingdom : But it was not to be 


expected that the factitious and legal authority of a regent 
would long maintain itſelf in a country unacquainted 
with law and order ; where even the natural dominion of 
hereditary princes ſo often met with oppoſition and con- 
troul. The nobility began anew to break: into faftions : 
The people were diſguſted with ſome inftances of Morton's 
avarice : And the clergy, who complained of farther en- 
croachments on their narrow revenue, joined and encreaſ- 


ed the diſcontent of the other orders. The regent was 


ſenſible of his dangerous ſituation ; and, having dropped 


_ ſome peeviſh expreſſions, as if he were willing or defirous 


to reſign, the noblemen of the oppoſite party, favourites of 
the young king, laid hold of this conceſſion, and required 
that demiſſion which he feemed ſo frankly to offer them, 
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James was at this time but eleven years of age; yet Mor- egg * 

ton, having ſecured himſelf, as be imagined, by a gene 

ral pardon, reſigned his authority into the hands of the 2586. 

king, who pretended to conduct, in his own name, 

the adminiſtration of the kingdom. The regent retired 

from the government; and ſeemed to employ himſelf en- 

tirely in the care of his domeſtic aifairs ; but, either tired 

agitations of ambition, or thinking it time to throw off 

difimulation, he came again to court; acquired an aſ- 

_ cendant in the council; and though he reſumed not the 

title of regent, governed with the fame authority as 

before. The oppolite party, after holding ſeparate con- 

ventions, took to arms, on pretence of delivering their 

exciſe of his government: Queen Elizabeth interpoſed 

by her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated an 

agreement between the factions : Morton kept poſſeſſion 

of the government ; but his enemies were numerous and 

vigilant, and his authority ſeemed to become every day 
of Lenox, 
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——— Mary is het depoſition, and made him entertain thoughts 
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either of reſigning the crown into her hands, or of aſſo- 


ciating her with him in the adminiftration . 
alarmed at the danger which wight enſue from the pre- 
valence of this intereſt in Scotland, fent anew Sir No- 
dert Bowes to Stirling ; and accuſing d Aubigney, now 
created earl of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, 
warned James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and 


dangerous 

Sir Alexander Hume his ambaſſador; and Lenox, finding 
PP — — the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and particularly of ruining Morton, who 


was regarded as the head of it. That nobleman was 


arreſted in council, accuſed as an accomplice in the late 
king's murder, committed to priſon, brought to trial, and 
condemned to ſuffer as a traitor. He confeſſed that Both- 
wel had communicated to him the defign, had pleaded 
Mary's conſent, and had defired his concurrence ; but he 


denied that he himſelf had ever expreſſed any approbation 


of the crime; and, in excule for his concealing it, he al- 
leged the danger of revealing the ſecret, either to Henry, 
who had no reſolution nor conftancy, or to Mary, who 
appeared to be an accomplice in the murder *. Sir Tho- 
mas Randolph was ſent by the queen to intercede in fa- 
vour of Morton; and that ambaſſador, not content with 
diſcharging this duty of his function, engaged, by his 
perſuaſion, the carls of Argyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marre, 
and Glencarne, to enter into a confederacy for protect - 
ing, even by force of arms, the life of - the iner. 
The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, Eliza- 
beth ordered forces to be aſſembled on the borders of 


3 Digges, p- 412. 435. Melvil, p. 230. m Spotſwood, p. 30g. 
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Pogland ; but this expedient ferved only to haſten his & N 4 P. 
ſentence and execution*. Morton died with that con- w—_— 
all the various events of his life ; and left 2 reputation, 
which was leſs diſputed with regard to abilities than pro- 
bity and virtue. But this concluſion of the ſcene hap- 


| pened not till the ſubſequent year. 


ous on account of every revolution in Scotland ; both '** 
becauſe that country alone, not being ſeparated from 

England by fea, and bordering on all the catholic and 
malcontent counties, afforded her enemies a ſafe and eaſy 
method of attacking her ; and becauſe ſhe was ſenſible, 

that Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French 
monarch, had been engaged by the Guiſes to have te- 

courſe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, though 
he had not yet come to an open rupture with the queen, ; 
ted and ſuffered, more exaſperated againſt her. That he 
might retaliate the affiftance which ſhe gave to his 
rebels in the Low Countries, he bad fent, under the 


| name of the pope®, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards 


and Italians into Ireland ; where the inhabitants, always 
turbulent, and diſcontented with the Engliſh government, 
were ready to join every invader. The Spaniſh general, 
San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; and being there be- 
ſieged by the earl of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, who 
was ſoon after joined by lord Gray, the deputy, be made 

a weak and defence. After ſome 

feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Gray, 
who commanded but 2 fmall force, finding hindelf 
incumbered with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spaniards 


nr eres 
about 
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© 11.4 F: about fifteen hundred of the im: A cruelty which gave 


kn—y—_ get difpicafure to Elizabeth *. 


Wren the Engliſh ambailidor mals conghiam of 
this invaſion, he was anſwered by like complaints of the 
piracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold feaman, 
who had aſſaulted the Spaniards in the place where they 
man, ſprung from mean parents in the county of Devon, 
in the iſthmus of Panama, and having there gotten a fight 
of the Pacific ocean, was fo ſtimulated by ambition and 
avarice, that he ſcrupled not to employ his whole for- 
tune in a new adventure through thoſe feas, fo mach 
unknown at thag time to all the European nations *. By 
means of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain, 
a great favourite of the queen's, he obtained her conſent 
. and approbation ; and he ſet fail from Plymouth in 2577, 
with four ſhips and a pinnace, on board of which were 
264 able failors*. He paſſed into the South Sea by the 
Straits of Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards, who 
expected no enemy in thoſe quarters, he took many rich 
prizes, and prepared to return with the booty which he 
had acquired. Apprehenſfive of being intercepted by the 
enemy, if he took the fame way homewards, by which 
he had reached the Pacific ocean, he attempted to find a 
paſſage by the north of California; and failing in that 
enterprize, he fet fail for the Eaſt Indies, and returned 
fafely this year by the Cape of Good Hope. He was the 
firſt Engliſhman who failed round the Globe; and be 
_ firſt commander in chief: For Magellan, whoſe hip 
executed the fame adventure, died in his pailage. His 
—— -- — § 


8 Cex's hiftery of Ireland, p. 368. » Camden, 
p- 478. Stowe, p. 689. Camden, p. 478. Hakluyt's Voyages, 
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tunate an attempt ; but many, apprehending the reſent- CHAP. 
went of the Spaniards, endeavoured to perfuadethe queen, , 


that it would be more prudent to diſavow the enterprize, 1386, 
to puniſh Drake, and to reſtore the treafure. But Eli 


ed others to make a violent irruption into thoſe coun- 
wes", To pacify, however, the catholic monarch, ſhe 
cauſed part of the booty to be reſtored to Pedro Sebura, * 
2 Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the merchants 
of it againſt herſelf in Ireland, part of it in the pay of 
the prince of Parma's troops, the determined to make no 
more 


Truzzz was another cauſe, which induced the queen — 
to take this reſolution : She was in fuck want of money, 
that ſhe was obliged to aſſemble a parliament, a meaſure, 
which, as the herſelf openly declared, the never embraced, 
except when conſtrained by the necefity of her affairs. 


#36 


© #4 F. one tothe church of Rome, or was himſelf reconciled, 
nent Was declared to be guilty of treaſon ; to fay maſs was 


ſuch words was felony even on the firſt offence ®. 
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ſubjefted to the penalty of a year's impriſonment, and a 
fine of two hundred marks ; the being preſent was pu- 
niſhable by a year's impriſonment and a fine of a hun- 
dred marks; A fine of twenty pounds a-month was 
impoſed on every one who continued, during that time, 
abſent from church. To utter fanderous or feditious 
offence, with the pillory and loſs of ears ; the ſecond 
offence was declared felony : The writing or printing of 


puritans prevailed fo far as to have farther applications 


made for reformation in religion*. And Paul Wen- 
worth, brother to the member of that name who had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, 


and they were obliged to ſubmit, and aſk forgiveneſs”. 
Tu queen and parliament were engaged to paſs theſe 


ſevere laws againft the catholics, by ſome late diſcoveries 
of the tzeaſonable practices of their prieſts. When the 
troduced into the uniyerſities, the king of Spain refleted, 
that, as ſome ſpecies of literature was neceſſary for ſup- 
communion muſt decay in England, if no means were 
found to give eruditĩon to the ecclefiaſtics; and for this 


reaſon, he founded a ſeminary at Douay, where the ca- 


The 
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for the prieſthood, in order to receive the rudiments of CHAP. 
their education. The cardinal of Lorraine imitated this _o, 
example, by erecting 2 like ſeminary in his dioceſe of 1 
Nheims; and though Rome was ſomewhat diſtant, the 
pepe would not negjeft to adorn, by a foundation of the 
fame nature, that capital of orthodoxy. Theſe ſemina- 
ries, founded with ſo hoſtile an intention, ſent over every 
year a colony of prieſts, who maintained the catholic 
ition in its full height of bigotry ; and being edu- 
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communion, were even expoſed to the envy of their 
| | brethren . 


erer 
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© ut * brethren : $o that it isno wonder , if the blame, to which | 


many Romanifts were apprehenſive, that, by this clauſe, | 
they were obliged in conſcience, even though no favour- 
able opportunity offered, to rebel againſt 
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fummons, to require it Campion was afterwards de- enan 
whted in treaſonable practices ; and being put tothe rack. 


my 


of 


TI 
4117 


ſerious political reaſonings, which, he found, only awak- 
enced her ambition, and hurt his maſter's intereſts, he 
introduced every moment all the topics of paſſion and of 
gallantry. The pleaſure, which ſhe found in this man's 
company, ſoon produced a familiarity between them; and, 
miniſters had not ſuch ready acceſs to her, as had Simier, 
who on pretence of negociation, entertained her with 
accounts of the tender attachment borne her by the duke 
of Anjou. The carl of Leicefter, who had never before 


bver her inclination to marriage, began 10 apprehend, 
Camden, p. 477. 


that 
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_ enced to fend him to the Tower *. The 
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that ſhe was at laſt caught in her own ſnare, and that the 


artful encouragement, which ſhe had given to this young 


ſuitor, had unawares engaged her afeftions. To ren- 
der Simier odious, he availed himſelf of the credulity of 
gained an aſcendant over the queen, not by any natural 
principles of her conſtitution, but by incantations and 
love potions. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured to dif- 
credit Leicefter with the queen; and he revealed to her a 
ſecret, which none of her courtiers dared to diſcloſe, 
that this nobleman was ſecretly, without her conſent, 
married to the widow of the earl] of Efe; an ation 
which the queen interpreted either to proceed from want 
of reſpet to her, or as a violation of their mutual at- 
tachment ; and which ſo provoked her, that ſhe threat- 
quarrel went fo 
far between Leiceſter and the French agent, that the 
former was ſuſpected of having employed one Tudor, a 
bravo, to take away the life of his cnemy; and the 
queen thought it necelifary, by proclamation, to take 
Simier under her immediate protection. It happened, 
that, while Elizabeth was rowed in her barge on the 
Thames, attended by Simier, and fome of her courtiers, 
a ſhot was fired which wounded one of the bargemen; 
but the queen finding, upon enquiry, that the piece had 
been diſcharged by accident, gave the perſon his liberty, 
without farther puniſhment. 80 far was ſhe from enter- 
often heard to fay, © "That ſhe would Tend credit to no- 
B CRIT PRES VELY 207 Crus 
& of their own children®” 
Tus duke of Anjou, encouraged dy Oe anivines 
ſent him of the queen's prepoſiefiions in his favour, paid 


her ſecretly 2 vile at Greeawich ; and after ſome con- 
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ference with her, the purport of which is not known, he © ? Dar 
departed. It appeared that, though his figure was not ., 


advantageous, he had loſt no ground by being perſonally 
known to her ; and foon after, ſhe commanded 


Burleigh, 
now treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, 
Hatton, and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert with the 
French ambaſſadors the terms of the intended contract 
of marriage. Henry had ſent over on this occaſion a 
ſplendid embaſly, conſiſting of Francis de Bourbon, prince 
Dauphin, and many conſiderable noblemen ; and as the 


queen had in a manner the power of preſcribing what 
terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles were ſoon ſettled with the 


Engliſh commiſſioners. It was agreed, that the marriage 
ſhould be celebrated within fix weeks after the ratifica- 
tion of the articles; that the duke and his retinue ſhould 
have the exerciſe of their religion ; that after the marriage 


| in caſe of its annexation to the crown of France, opened 
but a diſmal proſpect to the Engliſh ; had not the age of 


Elizabeth, who was now in het forty-ninth year, contri- 
buted very much to allay their apprebenſions of this na- 
ture. The queen alſo, as a proof of her ſtill remaining 
uncertainty, added 2 clauſe, that ſhe was not bound to 
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S F. complete the marriage, till farther articles, which were 
33 not ſpecified, fhould be agreed on between the parties, 
2581. 


and till the king of France be certified of this agreement. 
Soon after, the queen ſent over Walſingham, as ambaſ- 
ſador to France, in order to form cloſer connections with 
Henry, and enter into 2 league offcnlive and defenſive 
againſt the enereaſing power and dangerous uſurpations 


| of Spain. The French king, who had been extremely 


liance between France and England“. 
luctance ſubmitted to hold conferences on that ſubject; 
but no fooner had Walſingham begun to fertle the 
terms of alliance, than he was informed, that the queen, 
foreſeeing hoſtility with Spain to be the refult of this 


diſturbed with the unquiet ſpirit, the reſtleſs ambition, 
the enterprizing, yet timid and inconflant diſpoſition 


of Anjou, had already fought to free the kingdom from 
| his intrigues, by opening a ſcene for his aQivity in Flan- 


ders; and having allowed him to embrace the protection 
of the States, had ſecretly ſupplied him with men and 
money for the undertaking. The proſpect of fertling 
him in England was, for a like reaſon, very agreeable to 
that monarch ; and he was deſirous to cultivate, by every 


ſeemed to entertain towards him. But this princeſs, 
though ſhe had gone farther in her amorous © dalliance 


than could be juſtified or accounted for by any principles 


of policy, was not yet determined to carry matters to 2 
final conclufion ; and ſhe confined Walkingham, in his 


confederacy, had declared, that ſhe would prefer the mar- 
riage with the war, before the war without the marriage 
The French court, pleaſed with this change of refolu- 


< Digger, g. 257. 396. 408. 426. © Ibid. p. 353» 
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| an army, and took the field againſt the prince of Parma 


| being choſen by the States governor of the Netherlands, 
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and opened a negociation for the marriage. But mat- CHAP. 
again declared for the league in preference to the mar- 137. 
riage, and ordered Walfingham to renew the conferences 4 
for that purpoſe. Before he had leifure to bring this 
fingham himſelf, Burleigh, and all the wiſeſt miniſters of 
Elizabeth, were in amazement, doubtful where this con- 
teſt between inclination and reaſon, love and ambition, 
would at laſt terminate. ks 

In the courſe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another va- 
riety of intentions, from a new conteſt between her rea- 
fon and her ruling paſſions. The duke of Anjou expected 
rom ber ſome money, by which he might be enabled to 
open the campaign in Flanders; and the queen herſelf, 
though her frugality made her long reluQtant, was fen- 
induced, after much heſitation, to comply with his re- 
queſt', She ſent him a preſent of a hundred thouſand 
crowns ; by which, joined to his own demeſnes and the 
aſſiſtance of his brother and the queen dowager, he levied 


he put his army into winter quarters, and came over to 
England, in order to proſecute his ſuit to the queen. 
The reception which he met with, made him expect en- 
tice ſucces, and gave him hopes, that Elizabeth had 
ſurmounted all ſcruples, and was finally determined to 
make choice of him for her huſband. In the midſt of the 

* Digges, p- 392. © Ibid. . 408. > See note [Q } at the 
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eue ring from her own finger, and to put it upon 


2581. 


demned to loſe his right 


his ; and all the ſpectators concluded, that, in this cere- 
mony, ſhe had given him a promiſe of marriage, and was 
even deſirous of ſignifying her intentions to all the world. 
St. Aldegonde, ambaſſador from the States, diſpatched im- 


great event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as 
well as the other Flemings, regarded the queen as a kind 


of tutelar divinity, teflified their joy by bonfires and the | 


diſcharge of their great ordnance*. A puritan of Lin- 
coln's-Inn had written a paſfionate book, which he en- 
titled, «© The Gulph in which England will be fwal- 


and proſecuted by order of the queen, and was con- 


conſtancy and loyalty of the man, that, immediately af- 


ter the ſentence was executed, he took off his hat with his 
other hand, and waving it over his head, cried, © God | 


fave the queen '** 

Bur notwithſtanding 
beth ſo openly diſcovered to the duke of Anjou, the 
combat of her ſentiments was not entirely over ; and her 


ambition, as well as prudence, rouſing itſelf by intervals, 
fill filled her breaſt with doubt and hefitation. Almoſt | 
All the courtiers, whom the truffed and favoured, Lei- 


cefter, Hatton, and Walfingham, diſcovered an extreme 


the moſt zealous remonſtrances'. Among other enemies 
to the match, Sir Philip, fon of Sir Henry Sidney, 
deputy of Ireland, and nephew to Leicefter, 2 young 
man the moſt accompliſhed of the age, declared himſelf: 
And he uſcd the freedom to write her a letter, in which 


k Camden, p. 436. Thuan, lb. 74. L Camden, . 436. 


he 


mediately a letter to his maſters, informing them of this 


< Jowed by the French Marriage. He was apprehended 


band as a libeller. Such was the 


averſion to the marriage; and the ladies of her bed- 
chamber made no ſcruple of oppoſing her reſolution with 
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he difuaded her from her prefent reſolution, with an un- © # 
”_ 


uſual elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of reaſoning. 
He told her, that the ſecurity of her government de- 
pended entirely on the aſſections of her proteſtant ſub- 
jects ; and the could not, by any meaſure, more effeftually 
diſguſt them, than by eſpouſing a prince, who was fon of 
the perfidious Catherine, brother to the cruel and perſi- 
in the blood of the innocent and deſenceleſs proteſtants: 
That the catholics were her mortal enemies, and believed 
either that ſhe had originally uſurped the crown, or was 
now lawfully depoſed by the pope's bull of excommuni- 
cation 3 and nothing had ever fo much elevated their 
hopes as the pruſpect of her marriage with the duke of 
Anjou : That her chief ſecurity at preſent, againſt the 
efforts of fo numerous, rich, and united a faftion, was, 
that they poſſeſſed no head who could conduct their dan- 
gerous enterpriaes; and ſhe herſelf was raſhly ſupplying 
that defeQ, by giving an intereſt in the kingdom to a 
prince, whoſe education had zcaloufly attached him to 
that communion : That though he was a ftranger to the 
blood royal of England, the diſpoſitions of men were now 
ſuch, that they preferred the religious to the civil con- 
nections ; and were more influenced by ſympathy in 
theological opinions, than by the principles of legal and 
hereditary government : That the duke himſelf had diſ- 
covered a very reftlefs and turbulent ſpirit; and having 
reign, there remained no hopes that he would paſſively 
ſubmit to a woman, whom he might, in quality of huf- 
band, think himſelf entitled to command: That the 
French nation, ſo populous, ſo much abounding in ſol- 
diers, fo full of nobility, who were devoted to arms, and, 
for ſome time, accuſtomed to ſerve for plunder, would 
lupply him with pantizans, dangerous to a people, un- 

| R 3 warlike 


C H A P. warlike and defenceleſs like the generality of her fubjedts : 
ie dhe plain and honourable path which the had fol- 
235. Jowed, of cultivating the affeftions of her people, had 
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hitherto rendered her reign ſecure and happy ; and how- 
ever her enemies might ſeem to multiply upon her, the 
ſame invincible rampart was ſtill able to protect and de- 
| fend her: That fo long as the throne of France was filled 
by Henry or his poſterity, it was in vain to hope that 
the ties of blood would enſure the amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of 


Anjou, the conjunction of France and England would 
prove a burden, rather than a protection, to the latter 
1 That the example of her fiſter Mary was fuf- 
ficient to inftrudt her in the danger of ſuch connections; 
and to prove, that the affeftion and confidence of the 
Engliſh could never be maintained, where they had fuch 
reaſon to apprehend that their intereſts would every mo- 
ment be ſacrificed to thoſe of a foreign and hoftile na- 
tion : That notwithſtanding theſe great inconveniencies, 
diſcovered by paſt experience, the houſe of Burgundy, it 
muſt be confeſſed, was more popular in the nation than 
the family of France; and, what was of chief moment, 
Philip was of the fame communion with Mary, and was 
connected with her by this great band of intereſt and 
childleſs, even though old age ſhould grow upon her, the 
map. & od hat bd onde 
z the affeftions of her ſubjects, and thoſe 
a entagartr; rebes 
danger ; and her own prudence, without other aid or 
ses would baile all the efforts of her moſt malig- 
nant enemies. 
4 Tnzsz refleftions kept the queen in great anxiety and 
irreſolution ; and ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights 
» Letters of jhe Sydneye, vols i, p. 287, & ſeq. Cabala, p. 365- 
without 


religion ; and if ever the crown devolved on the duke of 
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a long conference with him in private, where ſhe was ſup- 

poſed to have made him apologies for breaking her former 
engagements. He expreſſed great diſguſt on his leaving 

her ; threw away the ring which ſhe had given him; and 

uttered many curſes on the mutability of women, and of 
anders. Soon after, he went over to his government 
of the Netherlands; loſt the confidence of the States by a 
raſh and violent attempt on their liberties ; was expelled 
that country; retired into France ; and there died. The 
queen, by timely reflection, faved herſelf from the nu- 
merous miſchiefs which muſt have attended fo imprudent 
2 marriage: And the diſtracted tate of the Freneh mo- 1 
narchy prevented her from feeling any effects of that re- ] 
ſentment, which ſhe had reaſon to dread from the affront 
ſo wantonly put upon that royal family. 
Tus anxiety of the queen, from the attempts of the A#zirs of 
Engliſh catholics, never ceaſed during the whole courſe 
of her reign; but the variety of revolutions which hap- 

pened in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the fource 
ſometimes of her hopes, ſometimes of her apprehenſions. 
attention. The influence which the carl of Lenox, and 

James Stuart, who now aſſumed the title of earl of Ar- 
ran, had acquired over the young king, was but a . 
der foundation of authority ; while the generality of the 
nobles, and all the preachers, were ſo much diſcontented 
appointed a ſolemn faſt ; of which one of the avowed rea- 
ons was the danger to which the king was expoſed from 
the company of wicked perfons*: And on that day the 


n- 


A 


CHAP. Arran, and all the preſent counſellors. When the minds 
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XL | of the people were fufficietitly prepared by theſe leftures, 


1582. 


Auguft 23. 


preſſion which James could never afterwards forgive”. 


a conſpiracy of the nobility was formed, probably with 
the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the perſon of 
James at Ruthven, a feat of the ear] of Gowry's; and 
poſition. The leaders in this enterprize were, the carl of 
and Boyd, the maſters of Glamis and Oliphant, the ab- 
dots of Dumfermline, Paiſley, and Cambuſkenneth. The 
king wept when he found himſelf detained a priſoner; 
but the maſter of Glamis faid, © No matter for his tears: 
« Better that boys weep than bearded men:“ An en- 


But notwithſtanding his reſentment, he found it neceſſary 
to ſubmit to the preſent neceffity. He pretended an en- 
tice acquieſcence in the conduct of the affociators; ac- 
knowledged the detention of his perſon to be acceptable 
ſervice; and agreed to fammon both an aflembly of the 


church and a convention of eftates, in order to ratify 


— that enterprize. 


Tas 


aſſembly, though they had eſtabliſhed it as an in- 


 violable rule, that the king, on no account, and under no 


ters, made no ſeruple of taking civil affairs under their 


cognizance, and of deciding on this occafion, that the 


attempt of the conſpirators was acceptable to all that 
feared God, or tendered the preſervation of the king's 


perſon, and profpetous fate of the realm. They even 
enjoined all the clergy to recommend theſe ſentiments 


from the pulpit; and they threatened with eceleſiaſtical 


cenſures every man who ſhould oppoſe the authority of 


the confederated landes. 92 
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| him permiſſion for the return of the earl of Angus, who, 
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tion to theſe proceedings. Arran was confined  prifoner © B A Þ+ 
in his own houſe: Lenox, though he had power to re- 

n Lan, eat ts Uh pou wee. Mes 
bloodſhed”, choſe to retire into France, whete he foon 
after died. He perſeveret to the laſt in the proteftant celi- 
gion, to which. James had converted him, but which the 
Scottiſh clergy could never be perſuaded that he had fin- 
cerely embraced. The king fent for his family, reflored 
his fon to his paternal honours and eſtate, took care to 
eſtabliſh the fortunes of all his other children; and to his 
laſt moments never forgot the early friendſhip, which he 
had borne their father: A ſtrong proof of the good dif. 
poſitions of that prince. 

No fooner was this revolution known in England, than 
the queen ſent Sir Henry Cary and Sir Robert Bowes to 
James, in order to congratulate him on his deliverance 
from the pernicious counſels of Lenox and Arran; to 
exhort him not to reſent the ſeeming violence committed 
on him by the conſederated lords; and to procure from 


ever fince Morton's fall, had lived in England. They 
eaſily prevailed in procuring the recal of Angus; and as 
James ſuſpected that Elizabeth had not been entirely 
unacquainted with the project of his detention, he thought 
proper, before the Engliſh ambaſſadors, to diſſemble his 
reſentment againſt the authors of it. Soon after, La 
Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, appeared as ambaſſa- 
dors from France: Their errand was to enquire concern- 
ing the fituation of the king, make profeſſions of their 
maſter's confirm the ancient league with 
France, and procure an accommodation between James 
and the queen of Scots. This laſt propoſal gave great 
ywheags $9 + clngy; and Ge olfeendly vers Ge fe- 
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© 89.4 Þ. dg of terms between the mother and fon to be a moſt 


— Wicked undertaking. The pulpits reſounded with decla- 
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niſter, being knight of the Holy Ghof, wore a white 


mations againſt the French ambaſſadors ; particularly 
Fenelon, whom they called the meſſenger of the bloody 
murderer, meaning the duke of Guiſe : And as that mi- 


croſs on his ſhoulder, they commonly denominated it, in 


Contempt, the badge of Antichriſt. The king end- 


| which had been entirely neglected; but hearing of James's 


voured, though in vain, to repreſs theſe infolent reflec- 


tions; but in order to make the ambailadors fome com- 


penſation, he defired the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to 


_ give them a ſplendid dinner before their departure. To 


day for a public ſaſt ; and finding that their orders were 


not regarded, they employed their ſermons in thundering 
curſes on the magiſtrates, who, by the king's ditection, 


had put this mark of reſpect on the ambaſſadors. They 
even purſued them afterwards with the cenſures of the 


church; and it was with difficulty they were prevented 
from iſſuing the ſentence of excommunication againſt 


them, on account of their ſubmiſſion to royal, preferably 
to clerical, authority. 
Wurar encreaſed their alarm with regard to an accom- 


_ modation between James and Mary, was, that the 


Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the French in 
this propoſal ; and the clergy were fo ignorant as to believe 
the ſincerity of the profeſſions made by the former. The 
queen of Scots had often made overtures to Elizabeth, 


detention, ſhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more 
ſpirited ftrain than uſual ; craving the affiflance of that 
princeſs, both for her own and her ſon's liberty. She 
ſaid, that the account of the prince 8 captivity had excited 
her moſt tender concern; and the experience, which ſhe 
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herſelf, during fo many years, had of the extreme inſeli - © A A f. 
city attending that fituation, had made her the more 
apprehenſive left a like fate ſhould purſue her unhappy 232 
offspring : That the long train of injuſtice which ſhe had 

the calumnies to which ſhe had been expoſed, 

were fo grievous, that, finding no place for right or truth 
among men, ſhe was reduced to make her laſt appeal to 
Heaven, the only competent tribunal between princes of 

equal juriſdiction, degree, and dignity : That after her 
rebellious ſubjects, ſecretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's mi- 
nifters, had expelled her the throne, had confined her in 
priſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe had voluntarily 
thrown herſelf under the protection of England; fatally 
allured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions of amity which had 
been made her, and by her confidence in the generoſity 

of a friend, an ally, and 2 kinfwoman : That, not con- 
tent with excluding her from her preſence, with ſupport- 

ing the uſurpers of her throne, with contributing to the 
deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth had reduced 

her to a worſe captivity than that from which ſhe had 
limited confidence which ſhe had repoſed in her: That 
though her reſentment of ſuch ſevere uſage had never car- 
ried her farther than to uſe ſome diſappointed efforts for 

her deliverance, unhappy for herſelf, and fatal to others, 
the found the rigours of confinement daily multiplied upon 
ber; and at length carried to ſuch a height, that it ſur- 


paſſed the bounds of all human patience any longer to 


endure them: That ſhe was cut off from all communica- 
tion, not only with the reſt of mankind, but with her 
only fon ; and ber maternal fondneſs, which was now 
more enlivened by their unhappy ſympathy in fituation, 
and was her fole remaining attachment to this world, de. 
prived even of that melancholy folace which letters or 

meſſages 


done what in them lay to debar her from all hopes in her 
future and eternal exiſtence: That the exerciſe of her 
religion was refuſed her ; the uſe of thoſe facred rites in 
which ſhe had been educated ; the commerce with thoſe 
holy miniſters whom Heaven had appointed to receive the 


2 queen, and an innocent woman, was excluded from an 
indulgence which never yet, in the moſt barbarous 
countries, had been denied to the meaneſt and moſt ob- 
noxious malefaftor : That could ſhe ever be induced to 
deſcend from that royal dignity in which Providence had 
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ation, and reinſtate them in that liberty and authority to © f P. 


which they were entitled ©, 
E11zaBtTH was engaged to obſtruct Mary's reſtora- 
tion, chiefly becauſe ſhe forefaw an unhappy alternative 
attending that event. If this princeſs recovered any 
confiderable ſhare of authority in Scotland, her reſentment, 
ambition, zeal, and connections both domeſtic and fo- 
reign, might render her a dangerous neighbour to Eng - 
land, and enable her, after ſuppreſſing the proteſtant party 
among her fubjeQts, to revive thoſe pretenſions which 
ſhe had formerly advanced to the crown, and which her 
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153. 


afraid left fuch a looſe method of guarding her would 


Camden, p. 489. 


facilitate 


254 
ener facilitate her eſcape into France or Spain, or, at leaſt, 


authority in Scotland, ſhe never gave any reply to all the 
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el encourage and encreaſe her partizans, and enable 
2585 her to conduct thoſe intrigues, to which the had already 


diſcovered ſo ſtrong a propenſity, was ſecretly determined 
to deny her requeſts ; and though ſhe ſeigned to aſſent to 
them, ſhe well knew how to diſappoint the expectations 
of the unhappy princeſs. While Lenox maintained his 


applications made to her by the Scottiſh queen: At pre- 
ſent, when her own creatures had acquired poſſeſſiom of 
the government, ſhe was reſolved to throw the odium of 
refuſal upon them ; and pretending that nothing farther 
was required to a perfect accommodation, than the con- 
currence of the council of ſtate in Scotland, ſhe ordered 


title to the crown. Though ſhe ſeemed to make this 
conceſſion to Mary, ſhe refuſed her the liberty of ſending 
any ambaſſador of her own ; and that princeſs could eaſily 
conjeQture, from this circumſtance, what would be the 
reſult of the pretended negociation. The privy council 


of Scotland, inſtigated by the clergy, rejefied all treaty ; 


and James, who was now 2 captive in their hands, af- 


_ firmed, that he had never agreed to an affociation with 


his mother, and that the matter had „6 
than ſome looſe propoſals for that purpoſe *. 

Tus allies of eres 
ſent fituation. James, impatient of reſtraint, made his 
eſcape from his keepers; and flying to St. Andrews, 
ſummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. The 
earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, haſten- 
ed to pay their duty to their fovercign; and the op- 
polite party found A unable to hit fo power- 


» Jebb, vol. i. p+ 540: 
28. p. 401. from the Cort, Lib. Calig, ©. 9. 


her ambaſſidor, Bowes, to open the negociation for 
Mary's liberty, and her affociation with her fon in the 
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ful a combination. They were offered a pardon, upon ef. 
their fubmillion, 2nd 2n 2cknowledgment of their fault, ————— 


in ſeizing the king's perſon, and reſtraining him from 
his liberty. Some of them accepted of the terms: "The 
greater number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
Glamis, left the country, and took ſhelter in Ireland or 
England, where they were protected by Elizabeth. The 
earl of Arran was recalled to court; and the malcontents, 


they had thrown all power into the hands of a perſon 
whoſe counſels were as violent as his manners were pro- 
fligate 7. 


quoted a moral fentence from Ifocrates, and indirectiy 


reproached him with inconftancy, and a breach of his 


engagements, James, in his reply, juſtified his meaſures ; 


her *. She next fent Walfingham in an embaſſy to him; 
and her chief purpoſe in employing that aged minifter in 
an errand where fo little buſineſs was to be tranſacted, 
was to learn, from a man of ſo much penetration and 


experience, the real character of James. This young 


as he excelled in general diſcourſe and converſation, Wal- 
fingham entertained a higher idea of his talents than he 
was afterwards found, when real buſineſs was tranſacted, 
to have fully merited*. The account which he gave 
his miſtreſs induced her to treat James thenceforth with 
ſome more regard than ſhe had hitherto been inclined to 


Ane wrote a letter to James; in which ſhe 


and retaliated, by turning two paſſages of Ifocrates againſt 


mY 
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£247. Tin king of Scots, perſevering in his. pieſent views, 1 
+534. clergyman hould prefume, is his ſermons; to utter falſe, Wh 
untrue, or ſcandalous ſpeeches againſt the king, the coun- * 
eil, or the public meaſures, or to meddle; in an improper * 
arenen eee WW 
The clergy, finding that the pulpit would. be no lnger © 
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Tussz revolutions in Scotland would have been re. e n 4 N 
| garded as of fmalll importance to the repoſe and ſecurity 
of Elizabeth, had her own ſubjects been entirely united, 
ar purge e ee 
ſtraint more properly than perſecution, daily threatened 
| was raiſed in proportion to the activity of the malcon- 
tents; and many arts, which had been blameable in a 
more peaceful government, were employed in detecting 
conſpiracies, and even diſcovering the ſecret inclinations 
2 ere 
queen of Scots, or of the Engliſh exiles, and privately 
conveyed to the houſes of the catholics : Spies were hired 
| to obſerve the actions and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons : 
Informers were countenanced : And though the ſagacity 
of theſe two great miniſters helped them to diſtinguiſh the 
true from the falſe i many calumnies were, 
| no doubt, hearkened to, and all the ſubjects, particularly 
the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. 
| Henry Piercy, carl of Northumberland, brother to the 
car] beheaded fome years before, and Philip Howard, 
| earl of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 
fell under fulpicion ; and the latter was, by order of 
council, confined to his own houſe. Francis Throg- 
morton, a private gentlemen, was committed to cuſtody, 
| on account of a letter which he had written to the queen 
| of Scot, and which was intercepted. Lord Paget and 
Charles Arundel, who had been engaged with him in 
treaſonable deſigns, immediately withdrew beyond ſea. 
Throgmorton confeſſed, that a plan for an invaſion and 
inſurrection had been laid; and though, on his trial, he 
| was deſirous of retracting this confeſſion, and imputing 
it to the fear of torture, be was found guilty and executed. 
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© + *- conſpiracy, was ordered to depart the kingdom ; and 
A, Wade was fent into Spain, to excuſe his difmilion, and 
7534. to deſire the king to fend another ambaſſador in his place: 


But Philip would not fo much as admit the Engliſh am- 
baſſador to his preſence. Creighton, a Scottiſſa jeſuit, 
coming over on board a veſſel which was ſeized, tore ſome 
papers, with an intention of throwing them into the fea ; 
but the wind blowing them back upon the ſhip, they 


were pieced together, and difcoverc# fome dangerous 


ſecrets ©. 

Marv of n coufyiraties we, with yore appenr- 
ance of reaſon, imputed to the intrigues of the queen of 
Scots ; and as her name was employed in all of them, 


the council thought, that they could not uſe too many 


precautions againſt the danger of her claims, and the reſt- 
leſs activity of her temper. She was removed from under 


and faithful in that truſt, had alſo been indulgent to his 
priſoner, particularly with regard to air and exerciſe : 


ſet on foot by the carl of Leiceſter and other cour- 
tiers; and as Elizabeth was beloved by the whole nation, 


except the more zezlous catholics, men of all ranks wil- 
lingly flocked to the ſubſcription of it, The purport of 


this aſſociation was to defend the queen, to revenge her 


death or any injury committed againft her, and to ex- 


clude from the throne all claimants, what title foever 


they might polſeſs, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or for whoſe 
behoof,, any violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty" 


The queen of Scots was ſenſible, that this aſſociation was 


n Mr 
2 


levelled 


the care of the earl of Shrewſbury, who, though vigilant 


And ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Amias Pau- 
let and Sir Drue Drury ; men of honour, but inflexible 
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concurrence of the nation A varlia: 


nounced 
— — 
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from all claim to the ſucceſſion, and 
was farther 
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CHAP. queen's reign, the law was fometimes executed, by the 
— puniſhment of priefts ; and though the partizans 
2534. of that princeſs aſſerted, that they were puniſhed for their 
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treaſon, not their religion, the apology muſt only be un- 
derſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on ac- 
count of the treaſonable views and attempts of the fect, 
not that every individual, who ſuffered the penalty of the 
law, was convicted of treaſon i. The catholics, there- 
fore, might now with juſtice complain of a violent per- 
ſecution ; which, we may fafely affirm, in ſpite of the 


the eſtabliſhed government and religion. 
Tus parliament, beſides arming the queen with theſe 


powers, granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two 


fifteenths. The only circumftance, in which their pro 
ceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an application, 
made by the commons, for a farther reformation in eccle- 
Gaſtical matters. Yet even in this attempt, which af- 
ſefled her, as well as them, in a delicate point, they 
diſcovered how much they were overawed by her autho- 


rity, The majority of the houſe were puritans, or in- 


clined to that fet*; but the fevere reprimands which 
they had already, in former ſeſſions, met with from the 
throne, deterred them from introducing any bill concern- 
. Ing religion ; 2 proceeding which would have been inter- 
preted as an encroachment en the prerogative : They 


i Some even of thoſe who defend the queen's meaſures, allow that in ten 
years fifty priefts were executed, and fifty five baniſhed. Camden, p. 649. 

* Beſides the petition after mentioned, another proof of the prevalency 
of the puritans amung the commons was their paſling a bill for the reverent 
obſervance of Sunday, which they termed the Sabbath, and the depriving 
the people of thoſe amuſements, which they were accuſtomed to take on that 
_ day. D' Ewen, p. 335 It was a firong pmptonn of & contrary ſpirit in the 
upper houſe, that they propoſed to add Wedneſtny to the faſt days, and to 
prohibit entirely the cating of ficlh on that day. D'Ewes, p. 373. 


rigid and bigoted maxims of that age, not to be the beſt 
method of converting them, or of reconciling them to 
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that not addrefied to her majeſty, which would have 


— 
given oſſence, but to the houſe of lords, or rather the 23 


biſhops, who had 2 feat in that houſe, and from whom 
alone they were willing to receive all advances towards 
reformation" : A firange departure from what we now 
apprehend to be the dignity of the commons ! 

Tus commons deficed in their humble petition, that 
no biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordination but 
with the conſent and concurrence of fix preſbyters : But 
this demand, as it really introduced a change of eccleſia- 
They deſired, that no clergyman ſhould be inſtituted 


to the pariſh, that they might examine whether there 


lay any objetion to his life or doctrine : An attempt to- 
wards a popular model, which naturally met with the 
fame fate. S = Oy germ, Gay ey 


called, E 1 This is eg of ſuch 
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were content to proceed by way of humble petition, and CAP. | 


—— 2 man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſta- 
mh bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing, by fine or depriva- 


fignalized his pen in controverſy, and who, having in vain 
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Tus brit primate after the queen's acceſſion, was 


— jon, all the puritanical clergymen, who attempted to 
Ml” innovate any thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy 
of the church. He died in 1575 ; and was ſucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new 
fe, was with great difficulty brought to execute the 
laws againſt them, or to puniſh the nonconforming clergy. 
He declinedobeying the queen's orders for the ſuppreſſion 
of or the aſſemblies of the zealots in private 
houſes, which, ſhe apprehended, had become fo many 
academies of fanaticiſm ; and for this offence, ſhe had, by 
an order of the Star Chamber, ſequeſtered him from his 
archiepiſcopal function, and confined him to his own houſe, 
Upon his death, which happened in 1583, ſhe determined 
not to fall into the fame error in her next choice; and ſhe 
named Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had already 


attempted to convince the puritants by argument, was now 
reſolved to open their eyes by power, and by the execution 
of penal ſtatutes. He informed the queen, that all the 
ſpiritual authority, lodged in the prelates, was infigni- 
ficant without the fanftion of the crown ; and as there 
was no eccleſiaſtical commitſon at that time in force, he 
engaged her to iſſue a new one; more arbitrary than any 
of the former, and conveying more unlimited authority . 
| She appointed forty-four commiſſioners, twelve of whom 
were ecclefiaſtics ; three commiſſioners made a quorum ; 
the juriſdiction of the court extended over the whole king- 
dom, and over all orders of men; and every circum- 
ance of its authority, and all its methods of 
were contrary to the cleareſt principles of law and na- 
tural equity. The commiloners were empowered to 


® Neal's Hiflory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 410 · 
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viſit and reform all errors, bereſies, ſchiſms, in a word CH Af. 
to regulate all opinions, as well as to puniſh all breach , 
of uniformity in the exerciſe of public worſhip. They 5%. 
were directed to make enquiry, not only by the legal 
methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other means 
and ways, which they could devise; that is, by the rack, 
by torture, by inquiſition, by impriſonment. Where 
they found” reaſon to ſuſpect any perſon, they might ad- 
miniſter to him an oath, called cx Ofcic, by which he 
was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and might thereby 
obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate friend. 
The fines, which they levied, were Gifcretionary, and 
often occaſioned the total ruin of the offender, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom. The im- 
to which they condemned any delinquent, 
was limited by no rule but their own pleaſure. They 
aſſumed a power of impoſing on the clergy what new 
articles of ſubſcription, and conſequently of faith, they 
thought proper. Though all other fpiritual courts were 
ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners 
lable to no controul. And the more to enlarge their 
authority, they were empowered to punith all inceſts, 
adulteries, fornications ; all outrages, mifbehaviours, and 
difocders in marriage: And the puniſhments, which they 
ſcience, and diſcretion. In a word, this court was a 
real zngquiſition ; attended with all the iniquitics, as well 
as cruelties, inſeparable from that tribunal. And as the 
juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical court was deſtructive cf 
all aw, fo its erection was deemed by many a mere 
uſurpation of this imperious princeſs ; and had no other 
foundation than a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſu- 
„ % ³· 7 eng 
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en 4 P. to appoint commiſſioners for exerciſing that prerogative. 
— prerogative in general, eſpecially the fupremacy, 
2534. was ſuppoſed in that age to involve powers, which 
no law, precedent, or reaſon could limit and deter- 


mine. 


dvr though fit commens, in d humdle daes 


to the prelates, had touched fo gently and fubmiſfively on 
the eccleſiaſtical grievances, the queen, in a ſpeech from 
the throne at the end of the ſeſſion, could not forbear 
for thoſe murmurs, which, for fear of offending her, 
they had pronounced fo low as not direAly to reach her 
royal ears. After giving them fome general thanks for 
their attachment to her, and making profeſſions of af- 
ſection to her ſubſects, the told them, that whoever 
found fault with the church threw a flander upon her, 
fince ſhe was appointed by Gad ſupreme ruler over it, and 


no herefies or ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but 
by her permiſſion and negligence: That fome abuſes 


mult neceſſarily have place in every thing; but ſhe warn- 
ed the prelates to be watchful ; for if ſhe found them 
careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully determined to de- 
poſe them: That ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to have 
employed herſelf in many ftudies, particularly philoſo- 


and ſhe would confeſs, that few, whoſe leiſure had not 
allowed them to make profeſſion of ſcience, had read or 
reflefied more: That as the could diſcern the preſump- 
tion of many, in curiouſſy canvaſſing the ſcriptures, and 
ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no longer endure this li- 
* centiouſneſs ; but meant to guide her people, by God's 
rule, in the juſt mean between the corruptions of Rome and 
the errors of modern ſectaries: And that as the Romaniſts 
were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, fo the other 
innovators were dangerous to all king!y government; and, 

| under 


phical (by which, I ſuppoſe, the meant theological), 
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actions of the prince 

From the whole of this tranſaftion we may obſerve, 
that the commons, in making their general application 
to the prelates, as well as in fome particular articles of 
their petition, ſhowed themſelves wholly ignorant, no 
leſs than the queen, of the principles of liberty, and a 
legal conſtitution. And it may not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that Elizabeth, ſo far from yielding to the diſplea 
43 IT enitied con: 


. in which ſhe enlarged, rather than reſtrained, the | 


of the commiſſioners o. 

Duns this ſeffion of parliament, 8 
vered a conſpiracy, which much increaſed the general 
animoſity againſt the catholics, and ftill farther widened 
the breach between the religious parties. William Parry, 
a catholic gentleman, had received the queen's pardon 
for a crime, by which he was expoſed to capital puniſh- 
ment ; and, having obtained permiſſion ts travel, he re- 


tired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of his religion, 


which he had concealed while he remained in 


England. 
He was here perſuaded by Palmio, 2 jeſuit, that de 


could not perform 2a more meritorious action than to 
take away the life of his ſovereign and his benefaQtreſs; 
the nuncio, Campeggio, when conſulted, approved ex- 
fill agitated with doubts, came to Paris, with an in- 
tention of paſſing over to England, and executing his 
bloody purpoſe. He was here encouraged in the defign 


party ; and though Watts and ſome other catholic priefts 
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by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman of great credit in the 
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duced to the queen; aſſured her that many conſpiracies 
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told him, that the enterprize was criminal and impious, 
he preferred the authority of Raggazzoni, the nuncio at 
Paris, and determined to perſiſt in his reſolution. He 
here wrote a letter to the pope, which was to 
cardinal Como; he communicated his intention to the 
holy father ; and craved his abfolution and paternal be- 
nediction. He received an anſwer from the cardinal, by 
which he found that his purpoſe was extremely ap- 


plauded ; and he came over to England with a full delign 


of carrying it into execution. So deeply are the ſenti- 
ments of morality engraved in the human breaſt, that it 
is difficult even for the prejudices of falſe religion totally 
to efface them; and this bigoted aſſaſſin reſolved, before 
he came to extremities, to try every other expedient for 
alleviating the perſccutions under which the catholics 
at that time laboured. He found means of being intro- 


were formed againſt her; and exhorted her, as the ten- 
dered her life, to give the Romanifis ſome mare indul- 
gence in the exerciſe of their religion : But, leſt he ſhould 


be tempted by the opportunity to aflaflinate her, he always 


came to court unprovided with every offenſive weapon. 
He even found means to be elected member of parlia- 
ment ; and, having made a vehement harangue againſt the 
fevere laws enacted this laſt feffon, was committed to 


cuſtody for his freedom, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. | 


His failure in theſe attempts confirmed him the more in 
his former reſolution ; and he communicated his inten- 
tions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the deſign, 
and was determined to have a ſhare in the merits of its 
execution. A book, newly publiſhed by Dr. Allen, af- 
terwards created a cardinal, ferved farther to efface all 
their ſcruples with regard to the murder of an heretical 


prince; and, having agreed to ſhoot the queen while ſhe 


ſhould be taking the air on korſeback, they reſolved, if 
they 
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Somerville, 2 gentleman of the county of Warwic, 
{omewhat difordered in his underftanding, had heard fo 
much of the merit attending the aſſaſſination of heretics 
and perſecutors, that he came to London with a view of 
murdering the queen ; but having betrayed his deſign by 
there periſhed by a voluntary death. About the fame The afeie 
time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook and ven” 
executed the ſame delign againſt the prince of Orange; 
and that great man periſhed at Delft, by the hands of a 
deſperate aſſaſſin, who, with a reſolution worthy of a better 
cauſe, facrificed his on life, in order to deſtroy the famous 
reſtorer and protector of religious liberty. The Flemings, 
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v. who regarded that prince as their father, were filled with 


great forrow, as well when they conſidered the miſerable 


from the loſs of fo powerful and prudent a leader, and 
from the rapid progrefs of the Spaniſh arms. The prince 
of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, 
had reduced ſeveral of the provinces to obedience, and had 
laid cloſe fieze to Antwerp, the richeſt and moſt populous 
city of the Netherlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was foreſeen, 


would give 2 mortal blow to the already declining affairs | 


of the revolted provinces. The only hopes which re- 
mained to them, aroſe from the proſpect of forcign ſuc - 


 cour. Being well acquainted with the cautious and frugal 


maxims of Elizabeth, they expefted better ſucceſ in 
France ; and, in the view of engaging Henry toembrace 
their defence, they tendered him the ſovereignty of their 
provinces. But the preſent condition of that monarchy 
obliged the king to reject fo advantageous an offer. The 


duke of Anjou's death, which, he thought, would have 
tended to refllore public tranquillity, by delivering him 


from the intrigues of that prince, plunged bim into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs ; and the king of Navarre, a profeſſed hugo- 
not, being next heir to the crown, the duke of Guiſe took 
thence occaſion to-revive the catholic league, and to urge 


cluſion of that brave and virtuous prince. Henry him- 


ſelf though a zealous catholic, yet, becauſe he declined 


abject of averhon to the league x and as his zeal, in 
practiſing all the ſuperſtitious obſervances of the Romiſh 
church, was accompanied with a very licentious conduct 
in private life, the catholic. faftion, in contradiction to 
univerſal experience, embraced thence the pretext of repce- 


_ fenting his devotion as mere deceitand hypocriſy. Find- 


ing his authority to decline, he was obliged to declare 


war againſt the hugonots, and to put arms into the hands 
of 


Henry, by the moſt violent expedients, to feek the ex- 
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ous pretenhons at home, and their cloſe alliance with 
Philip, he ſecretly regarded as his more dangerous ene- 
mies. Conſtrained by the fame policy, he dreaded the 
danger of affociating himſeif with the revolted proteſtants 
in the Low Countries, and was obliged to renounce that 


inviting opportunity of revenging himſelf for all the 


Tu States, reduced to this extremity, ſent over a 
nr 
the queen, of acknowledging her for their on 
condition of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. El- 
zabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were divided in opinion with 
regard to the conduct which ſhe ſhould hold in this 
reject the offer of the States, and repreſented the immi- 


nent dangers, as well as injuſtice, attending the accept- 


ance of it. They faid, that the ſuppreffion of rebellious 


ſubjefts was the common cauſe of all fovercigns, and 
any encouragement, given to the revolt of the Flemings, 
might prove the example of a like pernicious licence to 
the Engliſh : "That though princes were bound by the 
laws of the Supreme Being not to oppreſs their ſubjects, 
the people never were entitled to forget all duty to their 
ſovereign, or transfer, from every fancy or diſguſt, or 
dience to any other maſter : That the queen, in the ſuc- 
them as labouring under oppreſſion, not as entitled to 
freedom ; and had intended only to admoniſh Philip not 
to perſevere in his tyranny, without any view of ra- 
viſhing from him theſe provinces, which he enjoyed by 
hereditary right from his ancefters : That her fituation 
in Ireland, and even in England, would afford that 
powerful monarch ſufficient opportunity of retaliating 
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c B s 4 P. upon ber; and the muſt thenceforth expeR, that, infled 


we ſecretely fomenting faction, he would 
»;35> his whole force in the protection and defence of the ca- 
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tholics: That the pope would undoubtedly unite his fpi- 
ritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain: Aad that the 
queen would ſoon repent her making fo precarious an 


Oruzz counſellors of Elizabeth maintained a con- 
trary opinion. They aſſerted that the queen had not, 
even from the beginning of her reign, but certainly bad 
not at preſent, the choice whether ſhe would embrace 
friendſhip or hoftility with Philip : That by the whole 
tenor of that prince's conduct it appeared, that his ſole 
tudjection of the proteſtants, under the ſpecious pre- 
ence of maintaining the catholic faith : That the pro- 
vocations which ſhe had already given him, joined to 
his general fcheme of policy, would for ever render him 


r 
leſs ſtate: That the only queſtion was, whether ſhe 
would maintain 2 war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or 
wait till the ſubjection of all the confederates of Eng- 
lities in the bowels of the kingdom: That the revolted 


conſiderable force ; and by the afiltance of England, by 
the advantages of their fituation, and by their inveterate 
antipathy to Philip, might ſtill be enabled to maintain 
the conteſt againit the Spaniſh monarchy : That their 


5 Camden, p. 507. Bemiivoglio, part 2. lib. iv. 
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acquifition in foreign countries, by expoling ber own | 
dominions to the moſt imminent danger 
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be allauked, and would even enable her to make inroads © Td 
on Philip's dominions, both in Europe and the Indies: 
That 2 war which was neceſfiry could never be un- * 
juſt ; and ſelf-defence was concerned, as well in prevent- 
ing certain dangers at a diſtance, as in repelling any im- 
mediate invaſion : And that, fince hoſtility with Spain 
was the unavoidable conſequence of the preſent intereſts 
and fituations of the two monarchies, it were better to 
compenſate that danger and Joſs by the acquiſition of ſuch 
important provinces to the Engliſh empire 

AM1DST theſe oppoſite counſels, the queen, apprehen- 
five of the conſequences attending each extreme, was 
inclined to ſteer a middle courſe ; and though fuch con- 
duct is ſeldom prudent, he was not, in this reſolution, 
guided by any prejudice or miſtaken affeftion. She was 
determined not to permit, without oppoſition, the total 
of the revolted provinces, whoſe intereſts ſhe 
deemed fo cloſely connected with her own : But fore- 
ſeeing that the acceptance of their ſovereignity would ob- 
lige her to employ her whole force in their defence, would 
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give umbrage to her neighbours, and would expoſe her 


ately rejected this offer. She concluded a league with 
the States on the following conditions: That ſhe ſhould 
ſend over an army to their affiſtance, of five thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during the war; 
that the general, and two others, whom ſhe ſhould ap- 
point, ſhould be admitted into the council of the States 3 
that neither party ſhould make peace without the conſent 
of the other; that her expences ſhould be refunded after 
the concluſion of the war ; and that the towns of Fluſh- 
ng and the Brille, with the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould, 
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ately engage her in open hoitilities with Philip; pet was 
not ſhe terrified with the view of the preſent greatneſs of 
that monarch. The continent of Spain was at that 
time rich and populous; aud the late addition of Portu- 
gal, beſides ſecuring internal tranquillity, had annexed 
an opulent kingdom to Philip's dominions, had made him 
maſter of many ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, and of the 
whole commerce of thoſe regions, and had much en- 
creaſed his naval power, in which he was before chiefly 
deficient. All the princes of Italy, even the pope and 
the court of Rome, were reduced to a kind of 
under him, and feemed to poſleſs their ſovereignity on 
terms ſomewhat precarious. The Auſtrian branch in 
Germany, with their dependent principalities, was cloſe- | 
ly connected with him, and was ready to ſupply him with 
troops for every enterprize. All the treaſures of the 
Welſt-ladies were in his poſſeffion ; and the preſent 
ſcarcity of the precious metals in every country of Eu- 
rope, rendered the influence of his riches the more 
forcible and extenfive. The Netherlands ſeemed on the 
point of relapſing into ſervitude ; and ſmall hopes were 
entertained of their wit! thoſe numerous and 
veteran armies, which, under the command of the moſt 
experienced generals, he employed againſt them. Even 
France, which was wont to counterbalance the Auſtrian 
greatneſs,” had loſt all her force from inteſtine commo- 
tions; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were cloſely 
connected with him, he rather expected thence an aug- 
mentation than a diminution of his power. Upon the 
whole, ſuch prepoſleſſions were every where entertained 
concerning the force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the 
Xiog of Sweden, when be heard that Elizabeth had 
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| from her head, and had adventured it upon the doubtful 


| North, Sir William Rulfeh, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir 
| Arthur Ne, Sir Waker Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, 
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openly embraced the defence of the revolted Flemings, 
ſcrupled not to fay, that the had now taken the diadem 


chance of war”. Yet was this princeſs rather cautious 
than enterpriſing in her natural temper : She never need- 


| ed more to be impelled by the vigour, than reſtrained by 


the prudence of her miniſters : But when ſhe ſaw an evi- 
dent neceſſty, ſhe braved danger with magnanimous cou- 
rage ; and truſting to her own conſummate wiſdom, and 


to the affeftions, however divided, of her people, ſhe 


prepared herſelf to reſiſt, and even to affault, the whole 


| force of the catholic monarch. 


Tun eartof Leicefler was ſent over to Holland, * 


| head of the AA forces. He carriee with 


— 22 
, 'Effex, bis fon-in-law, the lords Audley and 


and fd troop of five hundred gentlemen. He was 
received, on: his arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew Sir 


which he paſſed, expreſſed their joy by acclamations and 
eftion had brought chem the moſt certain deliverance. 


The States, defirous of -engaging Elizabeth ſtill farther 
| in their defence, and knowing the intereſt which Lei- 
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ceſter polleſſes with her, conferred on him the title of 


governor and captain-general of the United Provinces, 
appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him, in 


| fome reſpeAs, as" their ſovereign. But this ſtep had a 
| cotitrary eſſect to what they expeRted. The queen was 
diſpleaſed with the artifice of the States, and the ambi- 
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c 8 4 7. it was with forme diffcuky, that, afer many humble 
Crs fubmions, they were able to. appeaſe her. 


reds Amznica was regarded as the chief fource of Philip's | 


A ae power, as well as the moſt defencelels part of his domi- 
__ nions; and Elizabeth, finding that an open breach with 
| that monarch was unavoidable, reſolved not to leave him 


unmoleſted in that quarter. The great ice of the | 
Spaniards and Portugueſe in both Indies had excited 2 


ſpirit of emulation in England ; and as the progreſs of 
commerce, ſtill more that of colonies, is flow and gra- 
dual, it was happy, that 2 war, in this critical period, 


view of ſudden and exorbitant profit, to engage in naval 
A fleet of twenty fail was equipped to at- 
tack the Spaniasds in the Weſt Indies : Two thouſand 


three hundred volunteers, beſides feamen, engaged on 


board of it; Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral ; 


Chriſtopher Carliſle commander of the land forces. They 

wok St. Jago, near Cape Verde, by furgriſe ; and found = 
in it plenty of proviſions, but no riches. They failed | 
to Hiſpaniola ; and cafily making themſelves maſter of | 


St. Domingo by aſſault, obliged the inhabitants to ran- 
fora their houſes by a fuln of money. Carthagena fell 


_ weated in the fame manners. They burned St. Anthony 
and St. Helens, two towns on the coaſt of Flazida. Sail- 


ing along the coaſt of Virginia, they found the fmall | 
remains of a colony which had been planted there by Sir 


Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to de- 


ſuch ſettlements ; and though they have ſince ſurpaſſed 
all European nations, both in the fituation of their colo- 
nies, and in the noble principles of liberty and induſtry, 
on which they are founded; they had here been fo urfuc- 

EG: eee, 


had epened 2 more flattering profpedt to the avarice and 
ambition of the Engliſh, and had tempted them, by the 


cay. "This was the firſt attempt of the Englih to form 
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ments, and prevailed ain Duale w carry them with wo 
him to Eaghnd. He reared with fo much riches 
25 encouraged the volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of 
the Spaniſh weakneſs in theſe countries, as ſerved ex- 
wemely to inflame the ne of the nation © future 
enterprives. The mortality, which the climate 
had produced in feed, was, 2s is uſb, but a 
—— — dupes of 
young adventurers. It is thought that Drake's flicer 
Tut enterprines of Leiceſter were much leſs ſucceif- 
ful thaw theſe of Drake. This mas polled neither 
courage nor capacity equal to the truſt repoſed in him 1 
by the queen ; and as he was the only bad choice ſhe 
made for any conſiderable employment, men naturally 
believed, that ſhe had here been influenced by an aſfectiom 
fill more partial than that of friendihip. He gained at 
firſt ſome advantage in an ation againſt the Spaniards ; 
| and threw furcours into Grave; by which that place 
. But the cow- 
n of the Hemert, rendered all theſe 
efforts uſeleſs. ®He conitalated aler » feeble reftunce ; 
and being tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſh- 
ment from the ſentence of a court-martial. "The prince 
| of Parma next undertook the fiege of Vene, which 
was furrendered to him after fome refiflance. The 
fate of Nuys was more diſmal; being taken by aſſault, 
while the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Nm 
berg, which was garriſoned by twelve hundraf Englith, 
Ar I 
£lf too weak to antewpe raifing the fiege, endeavoured to LO 
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© 4 P. draw oF the prince of Parma'by forming another enter- 
2. He firſt attacked Doeſberg, and ſucceeded : He 
1586. then fat down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh gene- 
ral thought ſo important a fortreſs, that he haſtened to 
with a convoy, which he intended to throw into the 

place. They were favoured by a fog ; but falling by 
accident on a body of Eagliſh cavalry, a furious action 
enſued, in which the Spaniards were worſted, and the mar- 
queſs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
and family, was flain. The purſuit was flopped by the 
advance of the prince of Parma with the main body of the 
Spaniſh army ; and the Engliſh cavalry, on their return 
penſated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being 
— mortally wounded in the action, was carried of by the 
ſoldiers, and foon after died. This perſon is deſcribed 
by the writers of that age as the moſt perſeft model of | 
an accompliſhed gentleman, that could be formed even 
by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Virtu- 
ous conduct, polite converſation, heroic valour, and ele- 
gant erudition, all concurred to render him the orna- 
ment and delight of the Engliſh court ; and as the credit, 
which he poſſeſſed with the queen and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, was wholly employed in the encouragement of 
with advantage to poſterity. No perſon was fo low as 
not to become an bed of his humanity. After this 
with wounds, a bottle of water was brought him to re- 
heve his thirſt; but obſerving a foldier near him in 2 
like miſerable condition, he faid, This man's neceſſity is fill 
greater than mine : And religned to him the bottle of 
water. The king of Scots, firuck with admiration of 
Sidaey's virtue, celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin 
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| cipline of the Spaniards, but folely to the want of mili- 


cultivate the friendhip and alliance of her 
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7 Engliſh, though a Wenn as _ 
| of all experience, were ſtrongly poſſeſſed of military ge- 
| aius; and the advantages gained by the prince of  Par- 


ma, were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery and dic 


tary abilities in Leiceſter. The States were much difcon- 
tented with his management of the war; ſtill more with his 
arbitrary and imperious conduct; and at the end of the 
campaign, they applied to him for a redreſs of all their 
grievances. But Leiceſter, without giving them any fatiſ- 
faction, departed ſoon after for England *. | 

Tux queen, while the provoked fo powerful an enemy 
as the king of Spain, was not forgetful to ſecure herſelf 
on the fide of Scotland; and ſhe endeavoured both to 


them. An attempt, which ſhe had made ſome time be- 
fore, was not well calculated to gain the confidence of 


| that prince. She bad diſpatched Wotton as her ambaſſs- 


firuftions with cegard to her affairs, the informed James, 


that, when ſhe had any political bufinefs to diſcub with 
wis nne-Gaad for feviates nogneietionss end har hes edind 


purpoſe in ſending him, was to entertain the king with 
witty and facetious converſation, and to partake wit 


reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſcments. Wotton was 
maſter of profound diffimulation, and knew how to cover, 
under the appearance of a careleſs gaiety, the deepeſt de- 
6gns, and moſt dangerous artifices. When but a youth 
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wweca James and bis daughter. Wan is {ail 40 have 
employed his intrigues 1 ill ware dangerous. 
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2 


found no difficulty in renewing the negociations for 2 


James, for the mutual defence of their dominions, and 
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him into the hands of Elizabeth, who would probably © f A „ 
have denied all concurrence in the defign, but would Cons 


captiviey. The conſpiracy was detefied, and Wotton 
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nn 
ment of this traiterous attempt, 2nd his natural temper 
inclined him foon to forgive and forget it. The queen 


ſtrict alliance between Scotland and England; and the 
moreeffeQually to gain the prince's friendſhip, ſhe grant- 
ed him a penſion, equivalent to his claim on the inhe- 


ritance of his grandmother, the counted of Lenox, lately . 


deceaſed *. A league was formed berween Elizabeth and 


of their religion, now menaced by the open combination 


that, if Elizabeth were invaded, James ſhould aid her 


with a body of two thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot; 
| that Elinabeth, in a like caſe, fhould fend to his afift- 
ance ue thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot ; that the 
| Charge of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince 


who demanded afiftance ; that, if the invaſion ſhould be 


| made upon England, within fixty miles of the frontiers 


of Scotland, this latter kingdom ſhould march its whole 
force to the aſſiſtance of the former ; and that the prefent 
league ſhould ſuperſede all former alliances of either ſtate 
with 1 kingdom, fo far as religion was con- 
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have been fare to retain him in perpetual thrakdom, if not 259% 
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of all the catholic powers of Europe. It was ſtipulated, 
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| ers, who triumphed in their dominion over the populace, 
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P. dence and afetions of the Engliſh, and might entertain 


lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never expect 


long to enjoy. Beſides the turbulent diſpoſition, and in- 


veterate feuds of the nobility, ancient maladies of de 
Scottiſh government, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm had - intro. | 


duced a new diforder ; fo much the moe dangerous, as 


religion, when corrupted by falſe opinion, is not reftrain- 
ed by any rules of morality, and is even ſcarcely to be 
accounted for in its operations, by any principles of or- 
dinary conduct and policy. The infolence of the preach- 


had, at this time, reached an extreme height ; and they 
carried their arrogance fo far, not only againſt the king, 


| cated the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, becauſe he had 


been active in parliament for promoting a law which 
reſtrained their ſeditious fermons*: Nor could that pre- 


tence, but by renouncing all pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical 
authority. One Gibſon faid in the pulpit, that captain 
James Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and his 
wife, Jezabe!, had been deemed the chief perfecutors of 


the church; but it was now ſeen, that the king him- 


preacher denounced againſt him the curſe which fell on 
Jeroboam, that he ſhould die childleſs, and he the aff of 


his race. 


© Taz ſecretary, — perceiving the ting fo aech 


moleſted with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refractory | 
diſpoſition of the clergy, adviſed him to leave them to 


their own courſes: For that in a ſhort time they would 
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CHAP. Xn. 


6 Babingrex'cemnfhirgey=—— = 


Mary affents te the confyeracy — The confpirator; 


of Scots ——The commiſſioners prevail on ber 10 


againff Mary —— Interpoſition of king James — 


| The invincible armads —— Preparations in Ex- 


lend —— The ermads arrives in the channel —— 


1 


en a. „** 
xIII. ciples, and pretenſians of the queen of Scots, had 
3” very exrly engaged Elizabeth to confult, in her treatment 
of that unfortunate princeſs, the dictates of jealouſy and 
politics, rather than of friendſhip or generofity : Reſent- 
ment of this uſage had puſhed Mary into enterprizes 


upon the captive queen ©, fill impelled her to attempt 
greater extremities ; and while her impatience of confine- 
ment, her revenge, and 2 concurred with 


© Diggen, Þ. 232 Haynes, p. G76 F Ser ace [T] = the end 
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ſeized and executed —— Reſolution to try the queen 
ſubmit to the trial The irial——— Sextexce © 
Reaſons for the execution of Mary — The execu- 
tion—— Mary's charter —— The queen's affelfed 


ferrow —- Drake deftroys the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz 
| —— Philiy projets the invafien of England —— | 


which had nearly threatened the repoſe and authority of 
Elizabeth : The rigour and reflraint, thence redoubled 


LET Iii tte 


ELIZABETH 


Tus Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims had wrought en- Zn oft 
den up te a high picch of rage andanimolity againft We 
queen. The recent perſecutions from which they had 
| efeaped; the new rigors which, they knew, awaited 
them in the courſe of their miſſions ; the liberty, which 
for the preſent they enjoyed, of declaiming againſt that 
princeſs ; and the contagion of that religious fury which 
every where ſurrounded them in France: All theſe cauſes 
bad obliterated with them every maxim of common ſenſe, 
and every principle of morals or humanity. Intoxicated 
with admiration of the divine power and infallibility of the 
pope, they revered his bull, by which he excommunicated 
and depoſed the queen z aud ſome of them had gone to 
that height of extravagance, as to aſſert, that that per- 
| formance had been immediately diflated by the Holy 
Ghoſt. The affaffination of heretical fovereigns, and of | 
that princeſs in particular, was repreſented as the moſt | 1 
meritorious of all enterprizes ; and they taught}? that 'V 
whoever periſhed in fuch pious attempts, enjoyed, without 
diſpute, the glorious and never-fading crown of martyr- 
dom. By fuch doftrines, they initiated John Savage, a 
man of deſperate courage, who had ſerved ſome years in 
the Low Countries, under the prince of Parma, to at- E 
tempt the life of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin, having made | 
2 Vow to in his deſign, was ſent over to Eng | 
hund, and recommunifed ts the contiuace of the mere 1 
zealous catholies, 
Azour the fame time, Vas Balland, a prieft of that 
ſeminary, had returned to Paris from his miſſion in Eng · 
land and Scotland ; and as he had obſerved a fpirit of 
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2 thelic devotees in theſe countries, he had founded, on tha 


mens ·˙ the project of dethroning Elizabeth, and of 


= reftoring, by force of arms, the exerciſe of the ancient 
5, The fituation of affairs abroad feemed favour. © 


_ religion 
able to this enterprize: The pope, the Spaniard, the 
duke of Guiſe, concurring in intereſts, had formed a re- 


folution to make fome attempt againſt England: And | 
| Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, firongly en- 
couraged Ballard to hope for ſuccours from theſe princes, 
Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic, and 2 devoted 


partizan of the queen of Scots, being well acquainted 
with the prudence, vigour, and general popularity of 
Elizabeth, always maintained, that, fo long as that 
princeſs was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any 


ſucceſs from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, per- 


fuaded of this truth, faw more clearly the neceffity of 


executing the deſign formed at Rheims : He came over 


to England in the diſguiſe of « ſoldier, and afſumed the 
name of captain Forteſcue : And he bent his endeavours 


rection, and an invakien *. 
Bobington's -/ Tux fr perſon to. whom he addreſſed himbfelf was 


Anthony Babington, of Dethic, in the county of Derby. 


plentiful fortune, had diſcovered an excellent capacity, 
and was accompliſhed in literature beyond moſt of his 
years or ſtation. Being zealouſly devoted to the catholic 
communion, he had ſecretly made 2 journey to Paris ſome 
time before; and had fallen into intimacy with Thomas 
Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from England, and with the 
| biſhop of Glaſgew, Mary's ambailidor at the court of 
France. By continually extolling the amiable accom- 
pliſhments and heroical virtues of that princeſs, they 
impelled the ſanguine and unguarded mind of young Ba- 
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Nee 


. project of an aſſafination, ar infur- | 


This young gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed 2 


biogton 


ELIZABETH. 


ligious zeal, to give him 2 contempt of thoſe dangers 
ment of Elizabeth. Finding him well diſpoſed for their 
purpoſe, they ſent him back to England, and ſecretly, 
unknown to himſelf, recommended him to the queen of 


Babington, ardent in his temper, and zealous in his prin- 
ciples, thought that theſe advances now bound him in 
honour to devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that 
unformmate princeſs. During fome time, he had found 
means of conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence ; 


Pauſet, and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he 
experienced ſo much difficulty and danger in rendering 
D eee 
of that nature. 
— agen his intentions to Babing- 
ton, he found his zeal ſuſpended, not extinguiſhed : His 
former ardour revived on the mention of any enterprize 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of Mary and 
of the catholic religion. He had entertained ſentiments 
| conformable to thoſe of Paget, and repreſented the folly 
of all attempts which, during the lifetime of Elizabeth, 


vernment of England. Ballard, encouraged by this hint, 
proceeded to diſcover to bim the defign undertaken by 
Savage*; and was well pleaſed to obſerve, that, inflead 
it not ſecure enough, when entruſted to one fingle hand, 
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Scots, as a perſon worth engaging in her ſervice. She 
wrote him a letter, full of friendſhip and confidence ; and 


but after ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias 


could be formed againſt be eſtabliſhed religion and go- 


bington to make ſome attempt for her ſervice ; and they CHAP. 


cnployed every principle of umbitin, gollzary, and 10= (ens 
— 


4 
4 
* 


= *. 


to the houſehold, 


Titchborne of Southampton, when the deſign was 
= to them, expreſſed ſome ſeruples, which were 
Babington and Ballard. 


of the enterprize with any others * 


- duced to depart from this prepoſterous ambition. 
Tus deliverance of the queen of Scots, at the very fame 
:aftant when Elizabeth hould be aflainated, was requi- 
fre for eat the purpoſe of the conſpirators z and Ba- 
- mon. undertook, with a party of a hundred horſe, to 
while ſhe ſhould be taking the air on 


brother to the lord of that name, ' Thomas 


Henry Donne ; moſt of them men of family and intereſt. 


| whole to kimfelf ; and it was with fome difficulty he was 


Irm 


Iiir 
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by 
they 


1 


| in his 
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ELISABETH. 


| crctary of fiate. That artful miniiter hadengaged Maud, © 


a catholic prieft, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard 


the defigns entertained by the fagitives. another 
of his ſpies, ba fund means to —— 


ſecrets. But the dottom of the conſpiracy was | 
2 


made = tender of his fervices w Wallnghem. Dy his 
means, the diſcovery became of the utmoſt 
and involved the fate of Mary, — — 


ne neee of *26 
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© 8 4 ©. hands. the . parts of their con- | 
informed Mary of the defign laid foc 


Babington 
2 foreign invaſion, the plan of an inſurrection at home, 
the ſcheme for her deliverance, and the conſpiracy for aſ- 


faffinating the uſurper, by fix noble gentlemen, as he 
termed them, all of them his private friends z who, from 
the zeal which they bore. to the catholic cauſe and ber 


majeſty's ſervice, would undertake the magical exccution- 


- Mary replied, that the approved highly of the deſign 


— 


that the gentlemen might expeRt all the rewards which 


it ſhould ever be in her power to conſer ; and that the | 
| death of Elizabeth was a neceſfary circumſtance, before 


attempts were made, either for her own deliverance or 


any attempts 


an infurreftion'. Theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, 
Cues Pages, the. eione, of. om, and. 5 


andiher arten, in eder to. obtain. full infight into tic | 
plot: He fubjoined to 2 letter of Mary's a poſtſcript in 


the ſame cypher ; in which he made her defire Babington 
to inform her of the names of the conſpirators. The in- 
diſcretion of Babington furniſhed Walfingham with fill 


gentleman had cauſed a picture to be drawn, where he 
himſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the fix afſafiins; 
and a motto was ſubjoined, expreffing that their common 


perils were the band of their confederacy. A copy of 


this pifture was brought to Elizabeth, that he might | 


<-> Le 
2 'Babipgton, anxious to. enſure and 


haſten the foreign fuccours, reſolved to diſpatch Ballard 


rel 
4 d Trl vol. . cin p. 5. * 


another means of udien, as well as of defence. That. 


IIe Hiilfte 


kimſelr all ſuſpicion, be applied to Walſingham, pretended . 


"make a full confeffion of the truth. Fourteen were con- tee. 
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name, 2 licence to travel. In order to remove from © 1. 


great zeal for the queen's ſervice, offered to go abroad, 2 
and proſeſſed his intentions of employing the confidence 
which he had gained among the catholies, to the detec- 
tion and diſappointment of their conſpiracies. Walfing- 
ham commended his loyal purpoſes ; and promiſing his 
own counſe} and affiſtance in the execution of them, ftill 
fed him with hopes, and maintained a cloſe correſpond- 
ence with him. A warrant, meanwhile, was iffued for 
ſeizing Ballard ; and this incident, joined to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, begat in all the conſpirators the ut- 
ſhould immediately make their eſcape : Others propoſed, 
their purpoſe againſt Elizabeth ; and Babington, in pro- 
ſecution of this ſcheme, furniſhed Savage with money, 
that he might buy good clothes, and thereby have more 
eaſy acceſs to the queen's perſon. Next day, they began 
to apprehend, that they had taken the alarm too haftily ; 
and Babington, having renewed his correſpondence with | 
Walfinghaw, was perſuaded by that fubtle minifter, that 
the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the 
uſual diligence of informers in the detection of popiſh 
and ſeminary priefts. He even conſented to take lodg- 
ings ſecretly in Walſingham's houſe, that they might 
have more frequent conferences together, before his in- 
tended departure for France: But obſerving, that he 


the alarm to the other confpirators. They all took to 

flight, covered themſelves with ſeveral diſguiſes, and lay 
concealed in woods or barns ; but were foon diſcovered, 
and thrown into priſon. 1 their exminations, they The conſgi» 
contradified each other ; and the leaders were obliged to e find 
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8 Tus leſſer ———_—_ ©. ** 
were taken ſor the trial and conviction of the queen of 


Scots ; on whoſe account; and with whoſe concurrence, 
theſe attempts had been made againſt the life of the queen, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some of Eliza- 
beth's counſellors were averſe to this procedure; and 
thought, that the cloſe confinement of a woman, who 
was become very ſickly, and who would probably put 


ſpeedy period to — natural death, might 
give ſufficient ſecurity to the government, without at- 


tempting a meaſure, of which there ſcarcely remains any 
example in hiſtory: Lijceter adviſed, that Mary ſhouts 


be ſecretly diſpatched by poiſon, and he fent a divine to 
convince Walkngham of the lawfulneſs of that action: 
But Walfingham declared his abhorrence of it; and ſtill 


inſiſted, in conjunction with the majority of the coun- 
ſellors, for the open trial of the queen of Scots. The 


to whom the people in general were likely to adhere, was, 


by education, an enemy to the national religion ; was, | 


from 


provocations, an enemy to the miniſters 


and principal nobility; and their perſonal fafety, as well | 
as the fafety of the public, ſeemed to depend alone on de 


queen's liſe, who was now ſomewhat advanced in years. 
No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's counſellors, know- 
ing themſelves to be ſo obnoxious to the queen of Scots, 


endeavoured to puſly every-meaſure to extremities againſt 
her; and were even more anxious than the queen her- 


1 ͤ tro 


Englan. 
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fituation of England, and of the Engliſh miniſters, had. 
indeed, been hitherto not a little dangerous. No fuc- 
ceſſor of the crown was declared ; but the heir of blood, 
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IN | from Elizabeth, informing her of the commiſion, ard 
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| kingdom of England. 
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of the approaching trial. Mary received the intelligence 
without emotion or aſtoniſhment. She faid, however, 
that it ſeemed ſtrange to her, that the queen ſhould com- 
mand her, as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and examina- 
tion before ſubjects: That ſhe was an abſolute independ- 
ent princeſs, and would yield to nothing, which might 


ſovereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 
fon: That, however opprefſed by misfortunes, ſhe was 
not yet fo much broken in ſpirit, as her enemies flattered 
themſelves ; nor would ſhe, on any account, be acceſfary 


entitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit as 
judges on her trial : That though ſhe had lived in Eng- 
land for many years, ſhe had lived in captivity; and 


not having received the protection of the laws, ſhe could 
not, merely by her involuntary refidence in the coun- 


try, be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their juriſ- 
dition: That, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of her 


before an Engliſh parliament ; but could nat view theſe 
commiſſioners in any other light, than as men appointed 


to juſtify, by ſome colour of legal proceeding, her con- 


demnation and execution : And that ſhe warned them to 
look to their conſcience and their character, in trying 


an innocent perſon ; and to reſlect, that theſe tranſactions 
would ſomewhere be fubjeft to reviſal, and that the 


Gn of 6s wh G9 wes math wider than te 


- ü G6 > i As, 
informing her, that her plea, either from her royal dig- 
1 pity 


derogate either from her royal majeſty, from the ſtate of 


to her own degradation and difhonour : "That ſhe ws 
of the laws and ftatutes of England; was utter- 
ly deftitute of counſe! ; and could not conceive who were 
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rank, ſhe was willing to give an account of her conduct 


SON WAksk, 


ELIZABETH __ 


nity or from her impriſonment, could not be admitted; e RA r. 
and that they were empowered to proceed to her trial.. — 
even though the ſhould refuſe to anſwer before them, _ » 
Burleigh, the treaſurer, and Bromley, the chancellor, 2% 
— — 
perſun, whoſe arguments had the chief influence, was Sir . 
Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His fpeech was 

to this purpoſe: * You are accuſed, madam,” faid he, 

 * but not condemned, of having conſpired the defiruc- 

* tion of our lady and queen anointed. You fay, you 

* are a queen: he is Bd © ao A. 

* ſituation as yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither ; 
© by the civil or canon law, nor by the law of nature or 1 
« cent, you wrong your reputation in avoiding a trial. 
« We have been preſent at your proteſtatioms of inno- 
„ cence: But queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe; and is 
* heartily ſorry for the appearances which lie againſt 
« you. To examine, therefore, your cauſe, ſhe has 
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<< appointed commiſſioners ; honourable perſons, prudent 1 
* and upright men, who are ready to hear you with 1 
= equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice if you = 


© can clear yourſelf of the imputations which have been 
* thrown upon you. Believe me, madam, the queen 
* herlclf will rejoice, who affirmed to me at my de- 
* paxture, that nothing, which ever befe! her, had 
* gem ber © muck uncalinck, as thet you Grould be 
: i fſuſpected of a concurrence in theſe criminal enterprizes. = 
« Laying afide, therefore, the fruitleſs claim of privilege f 
* from your royal dignity, which can now avail you na- _—_ 
© thing, truſt to the better defence of your innocence, 
Leeren 
« obftinare flence on this occafion *.” 
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By this artful ſpeech, Mary was perſuaded to anſwer 
before the court ; and theredy gave an appearance of legal 
procedure to the trial, and prevented thoſe difficulties, 
which the commiſſioners muſt have fallen into, had ſhe 
perſevered in maintaining fo ſpecious a plea as that of her 
ſovereign and independent charafter. Her conduct in 
this particular muſt be regarded as the more imprudent; 
becauſe formerly, when Elizabeth's commiſſioners pre- 


entered into her cauſe by her own conſent and approba- 


tion, the declined juſtifying herſelf, when her honour, 
yd oo ere 


Mary, either ſenſible of her imprudence, or ſtill unwilling 
to degrade herſelf by ſubmining to a trial, renewed her 
proteſtation againſt the of her judges : The 
chancellor anfwered her by pleading the fupreme autho- 
rity of the Eaglih laws over every one who reſided in 
England: And the commiſfioners accommodated matters, 


by ervering both ker proteflation and his anſwer to be re- 


corded. 
| Tug lawyers of the crown then opened the charge 
againſt the queen of Scots. They proved, by intercepted 


letters, that ſhe had allowed cardinal Allen and others to 
treat hey as queen of England; and that ſhe had kept 2 
_ correſpondence with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in 


view of engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. 
Mary ſeemed not anxious to clear herſelf from either of 
theſe imputations. She only faid, that ſhe could not 


hinder others from uſing what ſtyle they pleaſed in writ- 


ing to her; and that ſhe might lawfully wy every expe- 
dient for the recovery of her liberty. 

Amt intercepted letter of bert to Mendoza was next 
2 in es da, 4 
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her right to the kingdom of England, if her fon ſhould e 7 
t to. be convened to the catholic faith, an event, __ 
the there faid, of which there was no expefiation, while »50G 
he remained in the handsof his Sconifh fubjefts*. Even = 
this part of the charge ſhe took no pains to deny, or ra- 
ther the ſeemed to acknowledge it. She faid, that ſhe 
had no kingdoms to diſpoſe of ; yet was it Jawful for her 
to give at her pleaſure what was her own, and ſhe was 
not accountable to any for her actions. _— 
re 
fully determined not to refuſe foreign affiftance. There 
was alla produced evidence to prove, that Allen and 
| Parſons were at that very time negociating by her orders 
t Rome the conditions of transferring her Engliſh crown 
2 
Tr is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt 
wee, ut thin in, cri 6 fry thn had een 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, had appointed lord 
Claud Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had infligated 
her adherents to ſeize James's perſon, and deliver him into 
een. 9 
Was NEVET (lowed, but en conticion 
rende — of his becom 
duly part of the charge, which poſitively 
S 
Elizabeth. This article indeed was the moſt heavy, and 
the only one that could fully juſtify the queen in pro- 
ceeding to extremities againſt her. In order to prove the 
accuſation, there were produced the following evidence: 
Copies taken in ſecretary Walſingham's office of the in- 
tercepted letters between her and Babington, in which her 
- © Nate vol. 0 
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dee of her two ſecretaries, Naw and Cure, who had 
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approbation of the murder was clearly expreſſed; the evi. 


confeſled, without being put to any torture, doth that ſhe 
received theſe letters from Babington, and that they had 
written the anſwers, by her order; the confeffion of Ba- 
bingron, that he had written the letters and received the 
anſwers *, and the confeſſion of Bailard and Savage, that 
Babington had ſhowed them theſe letters of Mary written 
in the cypher, which had been ſettled between them. 


IT is evident, that this complication of evidence, though 


princeſs. Luck i Ge Tight is which this manner 
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guide our judgment 


confounded by fo extraordinary a trial, found herſelf in- 
capable of waking a ſatisfactory defence before the com- 
miſhaners. Her seply conſiſted chiefly in her own denial : 
Whatever force may be in that denial was much weakened, 
by her poſaively afirming, that ſhe never had had any 


ever, of which there remains not the leaſt queſtion”. 
She aſſerted, that, as Nau and Curle had taken an cath 


of ſecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence againft her 


ought not to be credited. She conſeſſed, however, that 
Nau had been in the ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of 


Lorraine, and had been recommended to her by the king 
of France, as a man in whom ſhe might ſaſely confide. 
She alio acknowledged Curle to be à very honeſt man, 
but fimple, and eafily impoſed on by Nau. If theſe two 
men had received auy letters, or had written any anſwers, 
never li on her. And the was the more inclined, the 
added, to entertain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe 
Nau had, in other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, 
and had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her name, with- 
out communicating the matter to her. 

Tus fole circumftance of her defence, which to us 
may appear to have fome force, was her requiring that 
Nau and Curie ſhould be confronted with her, and her 
affirming, that they never would to her face perſiſt in their 
not then ſupported by law in trials of high treaſon, and 
was often refuſed even in other trials, where the crown 
was profecutor. The clauſe, contained in an act of the 


23th of the queen, was a novelty; that the ſpecies of 


r See note [Y} 2929ͤ%ö s See nete [ZI at the 


end of the volume. 


correſpondence of any kind with Babington ; a fact, how- 


wich regard to it: No wonder, there- © H A f. 


fore, that the queen of Scots, unaſſiſted by counſel, and = 
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„ treaſon there enumerated muſt be proved by two witneſſes, 
confronted with the criminal. But Mary was not tried 


»586. upon that ac; and the minifters and crown lawyers of 


this reign were always fure to refuſe every indulgence 


beyond what the firift letter of the law, and the ſettled | 


practice of the courts of juſtice, required of them. Not 
to mention, that theſe ſecretaries were not probably at 


Fotheringay-caſtle during the time of the trial, and could 


not, upon Mary's demand, be produced before the com- 
miſſioners 

Turns paſſed two incidents in this trial, which may 
be worth obſerving. A letter between 
bington was read, in which mention was made of the earl 
of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their names 
the broke into a gh, © Alas,” faid ſhe, © what has the 


eafy to forge the hand-writing and cypher of another ; 
ſhe was afraid, that this was too familiar a practice with 
Walfingham, who, ſhe alſo heard, had frequently prac- 
tiſed both againſt her life and her fon's. Walfingham, 
who was one” of the commiſſioners, roſe up. He pro- 
teſted, that, in his private capacity, he had never ated 


any thing againſt the queen of Scots: In his public capa- | 


tay, be cute, that tis. concern for bis franige's 


n 


any other 


; + Queen Elicadeth was 


only fays, that the thinks it needleſs, though ſhe was willing to agree to it · 


6 | 
thei 


Mary and Ba- 


« noble houſe of the Howards fulfered for my fake?” 
She affirmed, with regard to the fame letter, that it was 
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0 have allowed Cute and Nas to be 
produced in the trial, and ws that purpoſe, ts Burleigh and Walſing- 
bam, in ker letter of the h of Ober, in Naben e MS. collefitions. She | 
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from the title and honour of James, 
* king of Scotland ; but that he was in the fame place, 
| * degree, and right, as if the ſentence had never been 
* pronounced ©,” — — 3 
Tus queen had now brought affairs with Mary to 
had found 2 plauſible reaſon for executing vengeance on 
| © competitor, whom, from the beginning of her reign, 
the had ever equally dreaded and hated. But the was re- 
rained from inflantly gratifying her relentment, by fe- 
colours, in which this example of uncommon juriſdiction 
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the moſt earneſt ſolicitation to conſent to that meaſure, 


did not open this aſſembly in perſon, but appointed for 
that purpoſe three commiſſioners, Bromley, the chancel- 
lor, - Burleigh, the treaſurer, and the carl of Derby. 

The reaſon aligned for this meaſure was, that the queen, 

foreſecing that the affair of the queen of Scots would be 

canvalled in parkament, found her tenderneſs and de- 
licacy fo much burt by that melancholy incident, that 
fue had not the courage to be preſent while it was under 
not behold without the utmoſt reluctance and uneaſineſs. 
I CY EO WF CG 


L 


„ Aries rere ert 


ence of her minifters over them, that ſhe ſhould not want 


which was fo agreeable to ber fecret inclinations. She | 
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the people ſhould fee the danger to which her perſon was C N A v. 
hourly expoled ; and ſhould thence be more ftrongly in- 


cited to take vengeance on the criminal, whole reſtleſs 
cm 


The ſentence againſt Mary was unanimoufly ratified by 


beth houſes; and an application was voted to obtain 


Elizabeth's conſent to its publication and execution”. 


She gave an anſwer ambiguous, embarraſſed ; full of real 


r r 


ertreme danger to which her life was continually ex- 


poſed ; the declared her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not 
the nation; ſhe made profeſſions of the greateſt ten- 
derneſs to her people ; ſhe diſplayed the clemency of her 
temper, and expreſſed her violent reluctance to execute 
the ſentence againſt her unhappy kinſwoman ; ſhe af- 
fiemed, that the late law, by which that princeſs was 
tried, fo far from being made to enſnare her, was only 
intended to give her warning beforchanc, not to engage 
in fuck attempts, as might expoſe her to the penalties 
with which ſhe was thus openly menaced ; and ſhe beg- 
ged them to think once again, whether ic were poſſible 
to find any expedient, beſides the death of the queen of 
Scots, for ſecuring the public tranquillity *. "The pactia- 
ment, in obedience to her commands, took the affair 


her Sechs and chiluren: And they affirmed, that it 


were injuſtice to deny execution of. the law to any indi- 
vidual; much more to the whole body of the people, 


* D'Ewes, p. 375 — 7 hid. p. 379. © Ibid. p40, 40% 
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nity ; — 
and diſmiſſc4d the committee of parliament in an uncer- 


reſolution *. 


Bur though the queen affected reluQtance to execute 
of preliament in publiſhing it by proclumation ; and this | 
act ſeemed to be attended with the unanimous and hearty | 
cejoicings of the people. Lord Buckburſt, and Beale, | 
clerk of the council, were ſent to the queen of Scots, 
and notified to her the ſentence pronounced againſt ber, | 
ies ratification by parliament, and the earneſt applications 


made for its execution by that aiſzmbly, who thought, 


diſmayed at this intelligence: On the contrary, the joy- | 
fully laid hold of the laſt circumſtance mentioned to her; 
and infiſled, that, fince her death was demanded by the 


proteſtants for the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was 


really a martyr to her religion, and was entitled to all | 


that the Engliſh had often embrued their hands in the 


cruelty againſt her, who derived her deſcent from theſe 
.monarchs*. Paulet, her keeper, received orders to take 


pable of any dignity*. This harſh traten produced 
Ser note {&A] at the end of the volume, 
— PIES 


now unanimouſly and earneftly ſuing for this pledge of 
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blood of their ſovereigns: No wonder they exerciſed * 


down her canopy, and to ferve her no longer with the | 


eſpe due to ſovereign princes. He told her, that ſhe | 
was now to be conſidered as a dead perſon ; and inca- | 


. 
— | not 
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't her ſervants, and be conveyed by them into F 
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nh hors $7 g emotion. | She only replied, that c H N. | 


* 


e 
.. | | 
Tus queen of Scots wrote her laſt letter to 
meckneſs and of charity, which appeared ſuitable to this 
concluding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She 
yo peeiiunifor averting the fatal ſentence : On the con- 
bringing to = ſpeedy period ber fad and lamentable pil- 


| grimage. She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, and 


entrented her, that ſhe might be debolden for them to her 
own goodnefs alone, without making applications to thoſe 
her enemies ſhould be fatiated with her i rd, that 
her body, which, it was determined, thonld neva capes 
reſt, while her ſoul was united to it, might be conſigned 
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Lens And he conjured 
_ 


her to grant theſe favours, by their 
near kindred ; by the foul and memory of Henry VII. 
the common anceſtor of both ; and by the royal dignity, 
of which they equally participate. Elizabeth made 
no anſwer to this letter; being unwilling to give Mary 
2 refufal in her preſent fituation, and foreſecing inconve- 
niencies from ſome of her requeſts. 


Wuns the queen of Scots thus prepared herſclf to | 


meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign powers 
with Elizabeth, to prevent the execution of the ſentence 


the French refident at London, a creature of the houſe 


of Guifſe, Henry ſent over Bellievre, with a profeſſed | 
intention of interceding for the life of Mary. The duke 
of Guiſe and the league, at that time, threatened very 
nearly the king's authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that 
though that monarch might, from decency and policy, 
think himſelf obliged to interpoſe publicly in behalf of 
' the queen of Scots, he could not fecretly be much diſ- 


_ F Du Maucier, 


againft her. Beſides employing L'Aubeſpine, 
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of 2 perſon of the 
nity, and of the ſame ſex with herſelf: 
paralleled attempt, ſhe offered an 


is purpoſe of vengeance, hi 
bonour required it of him; nor could he ever Sequit him 
ett the yes of the world, if he: did not uſe every 
> ae ec 


v 
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<< which the was threatened.” But, excepting the king's 
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like ſtrain to the Scottiſh ambaſladors. When the after- 
wards reflected, that this earneſtneſs was no more than 
what duty required of James, ſhe was pacified; but 
ſtill retained her reſolution of executing the ſentence 
againſt Mary. It is believed, that the maſter of Gray, 


gained by the enemies of that princeſs, ſecretly gave his 


advice not to ſpare her, and undertook, in all events, to 
pacify his maſter. 

duced to pay ſmall attention to the applications of James, 
and to diſregard all the efforts which he could employ 
in behalf of his mother. She was well acquainted with 


bis charaQter and intereſts, the factions which prevailed 


among his people, and the inveterate hatred which the 


zealous proteſtants,. particularly the preachers, bore to 


the queen of Sean. The preſent incidents fet theſe 
diſpoſitions of the clergy in a full light. James, ob- 
ſerving the fixed purpoſe of Elizabeth, ordered prayers 
to be offered up for Mary in all the churches ; and know- 
ing the captious humour of the ceclefiaſtics, he wok 
care that the form of the petition ſhould be moſt cautious, 
as well as humane and charitable* * That it might 
* pleaſe God to iHuminate Mary with the light of his 
« truth, and fave her from the apparent danger with 


ers refuſed tw pollute their churches by prayers for 2 
papilt, and would not fo muck as prefer a peti- 
tion for hex converſion. James, unwilkag or unable to 
preachers an opportunity of amending their fault, ap- 
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of St. Andtew's to officiate before him. In order to diſ 
young man, who had not yet received holy orders, to 


take polſefion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to 
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machet z and that he might at leaſt ſecure himfelf from © u A r. 
any infule in his own preſence, he defired the archbiſhop _*_ 
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tunity of her parliaments, and the advice of her fagelt 


determined to 
her : That Mary, even in this forlorn condition, retained 


fo high and unconquerable a ſpirit, that ſhe acted as com- 
er- Miaypes vol i. p48 3356 336. 339+ 


petita: 


miniffers*; and was fill, in hopes of her amendment, 
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petitor to the crown, and allowed her partizans every en AP. 


treat her as queen of England: That ſhe had carried her 
animoſity fo far as to encourage, in repeated inftances, 
the atrocious defign of aſſaſſinating the queen; and this 
crime was unqueſtionably proved upon her, by her own 
letters, by the evidence of her ſecretaries, and by the 
dying confeſſion of her accomplices : That ſhe was but a 
titular queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed no where any right 
of ſovereignty; much lefs in England, where, the mo- 
ment ſhe ſet foot in the kingdom, the voluntarily became 
ſubject to the laws, and to Elzabeth, the only true 
ſovereign: That even allowing her to be ſtill the queen's 
equal in rank and dignity, ſelf-defence was permitted by 
2 law of nature, which could never be abrogated; and 
every one, ftill more a queen, had fufficient juriſdicti 


over an enemy, who, by open violence, and ftill more, 


againſt her life: That the general combination of the 
catholics to exterminate the proteſtants was no longer a 
ſecret ; and as the ſole reſource of the latter perſecuted 
ſelt lay in Elizabeth, fo the chief hope which the former 
entertained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the perſon, and 


. 


cumſtance brought matters to extremity between theſe 
princeſſes ; and rendering the life of one the death of the 
other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which either 


regard to felf-preſervation, or to the happineſs of her 


people, ſhould direct her to purſue : And that neceſffity, 
more powerful than policy, thus demanded of the queen 
duty preſcribed. 

Vn Elizabeth thought, that as many importunitics 


dad been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, as decency 


_ T Camden, pw $33. 
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required, 


in the title of the queen of Scots: That this very cir- | 


where, and in their very letters, addreſſed to herſelf, rs Om, 
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into England; that the duke of Guile. was landed in 
Suſſex with a ſtrong army; that the queen of Scots was 


have the great ſeal appended to it. Next day the ſent 
Kill be & = © 
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tranſation ; and they endeavoured to perſuade him to C 
ſend of Beale with the warrant : If the queen ſhould 
be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his condu®, and 
to take on themſelves the whole blame of this meaſure . 
The fecretary, not ſufficiently aware of their intention, 
complied with the advice; and the warrant was diſ- 
patched to the exris of Shrewſbury and Kent, and fome 
>, Dewewwwwawaws 


the queen of Scots. 


Tus two carls came to F. 


and defired her to prepare for death next morning at 
eight o'clock. She ſeemed no-wiſe terrified, though 
with a cheerful, and even a ſmiling countenance, that 


| lhe did not think the queen, her fiſter, would have con- 


ſented to her death, or have executed the ſentence againſt 
a perſon, not ſubje& to the laws and juriſdiftion of 
England. © But as fuch is her will, faid ſhe, * death, 
« which puts an end to all my miſcrics, ſhall be to me 
«© moſt welcome; nor can I eftcem that foul worthy the 
« felicities of heaven, which cannot ſupport the body 


© under the horrors of the haſt paſſige to theſe blifful 


* mankons*.” She then requeſted the two noblemen, 
that they would permit fome of her ſervants, and parti- 
cularly her confeflor, to attend her: But they told ber, 
that compliance with this laſt demand was contrary to 
their confcience*, and thit Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peter- 
borow, a man of great learning, ſhould be prefent, to 


© It apgears by fome letters publiſhed by Strype, vol. fits book: i. c. 3. 
that Elizabeth had not expreſaly communicated her intention to any of her : 
migiſters, not even to Burleigh : They were ſuch experienced courtiers, that 
they knew they could not gratify her more than by ſerving her without 
waiting till the defired them, 


n N 2. from the Cott. Lid. Cal. c. 2 ® Jebb, vol. I. p« 308- 
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c #4 ”. inftrudft her in the principles of true religion. Her re. 
7537- cal of the carl of Kent; and he blundly told her, that 


2 


her death would be the life of their religion ; as, on the 
contrary, her life would have been the death of it. 
Mention being made of Babington, ſhe conftantly de- 
nied his conſpiracy to have been at all known to her; 
and the revenge of her wrongs the reſigned into the 
hands of the Almighty. 

Wren the earls had left ber, ſhe ordered ſupper to be 
haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure, after it, to 
finiſh the few affairs which remained to her in this world, 


and to prepare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſ- 


fary for her, ſhe faid, to take fome ſuſtenance, leſt a 
failure of her bodily ſtrength ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on 
a weakneſs unworthy of herſe!f”. She ſupped ſparingly, 
as her manner uſually was; and her wonted cheerfulneſs 


from her. Turning to Burgoin, her phyſician, the aſſced 
him, Whether he did not remark the great and invincible 
force of truth ? © They pretend, faid the, © that I muſt 
« die, becauſe I conſpired againſt their queen's life : But 
« the cart of Kent avowed, that there was no other 
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wel, and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs*. 
Mazr's. care of her fervants was the ſole remaining 


e 
hands of pope Pius; and the had reſerved the uſe of it 
for this laſt period of her life. By this expedient the 
ſupplied, as much as ſhe could, the want of a prieft and 
confefſor, who was refuſed her. 


Towanpe the morning the drefſed herſelf in a rich 


habit of filk and velvet, the only one which the had re- 
ſerved to herſelf. She told her maids, that he would 
willingly have left them this dreſs, rather than the plain 
garb which ſhe wore the day before; but it was 
-- an zear at the enſuing ſolemnity in a decent 


room, and informed her, that the hour was come, and 


that he muſt attend her to the place of execution. She re- 


+ Jebby vol, i p. 308. 626. nn 
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ae their pardon for her offences towards them ; and a © A Þ. 
Husen of tears attended this lait folemn fare- 
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__ © hart panteth after the water brooks.” 


« notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing 
© prejudicial 
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plied, That ſhe was ready ; and bidding adicu to her fer. 
vants, ſhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's 


becauſe of an infirmity in her limbs ; and the followed the | 


ſheriff with a ſerene and compoſed countenance. In 
through 2 hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by 


the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 


Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diftinfion. 


Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her fleward, 
who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and, wringing 


his hands, cried aloud, Ab, Madam ! unhappy me! 
hat man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy 
e tidings as I muſt carry, when I hall return to my 


* native country, and hall report, that I faw my gra- 


* cious queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?”* His 
tears prevented farther ſpeech ; and Mary too felt herſelf 
moved, more from fympathy than afliftion. * Ceaſe, 
es my gad ſervant,” faid the, © ceaſe to lament: Thou 
« haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : For now 


e ſhalt thou fee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their | 


4 Jang-expedtcd period and completion. Know,” con- 


tinued ſhe, . good ſervant, that all the world at beft i: 
* vanity, and fubjet fill to more ſorrow than 2 whole - 


6 ocean of tears is able to bewail. But, I pray thee, carry 
« this meſſage from me, that I dic 2 true woman tw my 
< religion, and unalterable in wy affeftions to Scotland 
< and to France. Heaven forgive them, that have long 
* defired my end, and have thirked for my blood as the 
* 0 God,” 
< added ſhe, * thou that art the Author of truth, and truth 
<«< itſelf, thou knoweft the inmoſt receſſes of my heart: 
% Thou knowefſt that I was ever defirous to preferve 
a entire union between Scotland and England, and 
< to obviate the fource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But 
& recommend me, Melvil, to my fon, and tell him, that 
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| © vouchſafe, in regard of womanhood, that I ſhould have 


* ſome of my own people about me at my death. I 
* know that her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch 
* ſtrict command, but that you might grant me a requeſt 
* of far greater courteſy, even though I were a woman 


» MS. 2. 4. Jebby vols ik. pe 634+ A ws 
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an 


Cn 4P. « of inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding that 
be cart of Kent perſiſted fill in his refuſal, her mind, 
aſſected by this indignity, for which the was not pre. 
pared. © I am couſin to your queen,” cried the, © and | 


255 


dy her afflitions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal 
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« Cefcended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. and a 
« married queen of France, and an anointed queen of 
« Scotland.“ The commiſſioners, perceiving how in- 


vidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little 
together, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a few of her 
ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men, 


Sus then paſſed into another hall, where was ereQted 
the ſcaffold, covered with black; and ſhe faw, with an 


undiſmayed countenance, the executioners, and all the 


preparations of death. The room was crowded with 
ſpectators; and no one was ſo fteeled againſt all fenti- 
ments of humanity, as not to be moved, when he reflected 


on her royal dignity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her 


misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, 


beauties, which, though faded by years, and yet more 


moment. Here the warrant for her execution was read to 
her; and during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, but ſhewed, 
in her behaviour, an indifference and unconcern, as if 
the buſineſs had no wiſe regarded her. Before the execu- 
tioners performed their office, the dean of Peterborow 
ſtepped forth ; and though the queen frequently told him, 
that he needed not concern himſelf about her, that ſhe 
was ſettled in the ancient catholic and Roman religion, 
and that ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
faith ; he ftill thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures 
and exhortations, and to endeavour her converſion. The 
terms which he employed were, under colour of pious 

7 . inſtructions be | 


EASE TRPESADELEFTEEED 


recalled her amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed her 


Ferrer: 


againſt her, by acknowledging the queen's favours, and 
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inſtructions, cruel infules on her unfortunate ſituation ; * 


and beſides their own abſurdity, may be regarded as be. 


moſt mortifying indignities to which ſhe had ever yet 
been expoſed. He told her, that the queen of England 
had, on this occaſion, ſhewn a tender care of her; and, not- 
withſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflicted on her, 
for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe every 
which it was fo nearly threatened : That ſhe was now 
ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no other 
means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, than by repenting her 
former wickedneſs, by juſtifying the ſentence pronounced 


by exerting a true and lively faith in Chriſt Jeſus : That 
the ſcriptures were the only rule of doctrine, the merits 
of Chriſt the only means of falvation ; and if ſhe truſted 


in the inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in 5 
an inſtant to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place where 
ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth: That 


the hand of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the 
root of the tree, the throne of the great Judge of heaven 


the particular ſentence and judgment was ready to be 


pronounced upon her : And that it was now, during this 
important moment, in her choice, cither to rife to the 
reſurrection of life, and hear that joyful ſalutation, Came, 
ye bleſſed of my Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection of con- 
demmnation, replete with forrow and anguiſh ; and to 
backer that dreadful denunciation, Go, ye curſed, into ever- 
— 


— dicourk Mary conld not ſometimes 


forbear betraying her impatience, by interrupting the 
preacher ; — 1 A engr/  cogmetent 
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CHAP. repent her of her former wickedneſs, and ſetile her faith 


* 


upon this ground, that only in Chriſt Jeſus could the 
hope to be faved. She anſwered, again and again, with 
great earneftneſs : * Trouble not yourſelf any more about 
« the matter: For I was born in this religion; I have 
« lived in this religion ; and in this religion 1 am reſolv- 
ed to de. Even the two carls perceived, that it was 


fonable exhortations, and to pray for her converkon. 
During the dean's prayer, „ ſhe employed herſelf in private 
devotion fron the office of the Virgin; and after he had 
finiſhed, the pronouticed aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh, 
for the afllifled church, for an end of her own troubles, 
his ſervice. The cat! of Kent obſerving that, in her 
3 2 eter non 
trumpery, as he ternied it; and he exhorted her to have 
brit in her heart, not in her hand”. She replied with 
preſence of mind, that it was difficult to hold fuch an 

Sus now began, with the aid of her two women, to 
to afſiſt them. She ſmiled, and faid, that the was not 
accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before fo lary a company, 
nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. th em 
in this condition, ready to lay her head upon the block, 


them ; put her finger upon her lips, as 2 fign of impoſing 
lence upon them *; and having given them her bleſſing, 


y MS. p. 25. Jebby vol ih pe $07 496 637 © Jab, i. 
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putes; and they ordered the dean to defiſt from his unſea- 


Ir 
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of fear or trepidation ; and her head was fevered from her 
body at two firokes by the executioner. He i 
| held it up to the ſpeftators, fireaming with blood, and 
| agitated with the convulfions of death : The dean of Pe- 
tborow alone exclaimed, * So periſh all queen Eliza- 
© beth's enemies !”* "The car] of Kent alone replied 
« Amen?” The attention of all the other 
fed on the melancholy ſcene before them; and zeal and 
fattery alike gave place to preſent pity and admiration of 


Scots; 2 woman of great accompliſhments both of body 
in her life, and, during one period, very unhappy in her 
conduct. The beauties of her perſon, and graces of her 
ar, combined to make her the moſt amiable of women; 
me the charms of her addreſs and converſation aided the 


partake only fo much of the male virtues as to render her 
imable, without relinquiſhing thoſe foft graces which 
compole the proper ornament of her ſex. In order ts 
in a juſt idea of her character, we muſt ſet aſide one 
part of her conduct, while ſhe abandoned herfelf to the 
guidance of 2 profligate man; and muſt conſider theſe 
wks, whether we aduic them to be imprudences or 
mes, as the reſult of an inexplicable, though not un- 
en, inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frailty 

i of 
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deſired them to- pray for her. One of her maids, whom e n 4 F. 
2 handkerchief ; ſhe laid herſelf down, without any fign 1357. 


nineteenth of her captivity in Eogland, — 1 
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30 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CH A b. of our nature, of the violence of paſſion, and of the 


roughly confirmed by experience and reflection. 
by the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the 


treacherous counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed conk.. 


dence, tranſported by the violence of her own temper, 
which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance of diſcre. 


ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no 
apology, nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her 


qualities might carry the appearance of a panegyric; an 


account of her conduct muſt, in ſome parts, wear the 
aſpect of ſevere ſatire and invective. 

Hz numerous misfortunes, the folitude of her long 
and tedious captivity, and the perſecutions to which ſhe 
had been expoſed on account of her religion, had wrought 
her up to a degree of bigotry during her later years; and 


ſuch were the prevalent ſpirit and principles of the age, 
that it is the leſs wonder if her zeal, her reſentment, 


a deſign which conſpirators, actuated only by the firſt of 
| theſe motives, had formed againſt the life of Elizabeth. 
True When the queen was informed of Mary's execution, 


er ſhe aſfected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. Her | 


countenance changed; her ſpeech faultered and failed her; 
for a long time her forrow was fo deep that ſhe could 
not expreſs it, but ſtood fixed, like a ſtatue, in filence 
and mute aſtoniſhment. After her grief was able to find 
vent, it burſt out in loud wailings and lamentations; ſhe 
put herſelf in deep mourning for this deplorable event; 
and ſhe was ſeen perpetually bathed in tears, and fur- 
rounded only by her maids and women. None of her 
miniſters or counſellors dared to approach ber; or if 
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the moſt violeatexprefſions of rage and reſentment : They 28 * 
had all of them been guilty of an uopardonable crime,. 
in putting to death her dear fiſter and kinfwoman, con- 


trary to her fixed purpoſe Þ, of which they were fuſſi- 


No ſooner was her forrow fo much abated as to leave 
room fot refleftion, than ſhe wrote a letter of apology to 
the king of Scots, and fent it by Sir Robert Cary, fon of 
lord Hunſdon. She there told him, that the wiſhed he 


experienced, on account of that Jamentable accident, 
had happened in England : That as her pen trembled, 
when the attempted to write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged 
to commit the relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſ- 
man z who would likewiſe inform his majeſty of every 


— „ner Joby woke 
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knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which de 
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2 * one 25 his enemy, who endeavoured, on account of the 


| — preſent incident, to excite any animoſity between them. 


7557. 


In order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe committed 
Daviſon to priſon and ordered him to be tried in the 


Star-Chamber for his miſdemeanour. The ſecretary was 


confounded ; and being fenfible of the danger, which 
muſt attend his entering into 2 conteſt with the queen, 


be expreſſed penitence for his error, and ſubmitted very 


| patiently to be railed at by thoſe very counſellors, whole 


perſuaſion had induced him to incur the guilt, and who 
had promiſed to countenance and protect him. He was 


a long time in cuſtody ; and the fine, though it reduced 


ſending him ſmall ſupplies from time to time, to keep 
him from periſhing in neceflity *. He privately wrote an 
apology to his friend Walfingham, which contains many 


Mary's behalf ; and immediately after their departure, 
the commanded him, of her own accord, to deliver her 
the warrant for the execution of that princeſs. She 
figned it readily, and ordered it to be fealed wich the 
great ſeal of England. She apyeared in fuck good hu- 
mour on the occaſion, that ſhe ſaid to him in a jocular 


- manner, * Go tell all this to Walfngham, who is now 


< fick: Though I fear he will dic of forrow, when he 
„ hears of it.” She added, that though the had 5 
long delayed the execution, left ſhe fhould frem to be 
 atuated by malice or cruelty, the was all along fenfible 
of the necellity of it. In the fame converſation, the 


r W 4 Camden, p- 538. 


condemned to impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure, | 
and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds. He remained 


him to beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon him. Alt 
the favour, which be could obtain from the queen, was 


curious particulars. The French and Scotch ambaſk- 
dors, he faid, had been remonſtrating with the queen in 
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blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had not before eaſed C 1 a r. 
| her of this trouble; nnd the expreed her defire, that _**_, 
Walfkagham would bring them to compliance in that 243%. 
particular. She was fo bent on this purpoſe, that, ſome 
| come from Paulet with regard to the ſervice expected of 
| him? Daviſon Ghowed her Paulet's letter ; in which that 

gentleman poſitively refuſed to act any thing inconſiſtent 


conſent and exhortations of the whole council could have 
| engaged him to ſend off the warrant : He was well aware 
| of his danger; and remembered, that the queen, after 
having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had 
endeavoured, in a like manner, to throw the whole blame 
and odium of that acliĩon upon lord Burleigh ©, 

EzizazzTH's diflimulation was fo groſs, that it could 
| Ceceive no body, who was not previouſly reſolved to be 

blinded ; but as James's concern for his mother was cer- 
tinly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered the higheſt 


| 1 menge of his mother's death, and i 
Gſence of his tile to the crown of England. Many of 
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155% fented himſelf to the king arrayed in complete armour, 
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his nobility inſtigated him to take arms: Lord Sinclair, 
when the courtiers appeared in drep mourning, pre- 


and faid, that this was the proper mourning for the 
queen. The catholics took the opportunity of 

James to make an alliance with the king of Spain, to lay 
immediate claim to the crown of England, and to pre- 
vent the ruin, which, from his mother's example, he 
might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's power 
prevailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The 
queen was ſenſible of the danger attending theſe coun- 
ſels; and after allowing James ſome decent interval to 
vent his grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſſarĩes to 
pacify him, and to ſet before him every motive of hope 


or ſear, which might induce him to live in amity wih 


her. 


| Watgmonar wrote to lord Thirlftone, James's fecre- 
tary, a judicious letter to the fame purpoſe. He faid, 


that he was much ſurpriaed to hear of the violent reſolu- 
tions taken in Scotland, and of the paſſion diſcovered by 
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hiſtory, that they could not eſcape a perſon of the King's © # 2 
extenſive knowledge ; but there were, in the preſent caſe, —_= 
deter him from having recourſe to ſo dangerous an expe- 
Gent: That the French monarch, the ancient ally of 
Scotland, might willingly uſe the affiftance of that king- 
dom againſt England; but would be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
union of theſe two kingdoms in the perſon of James ; 2 
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- religioully adhered: That as he would, by fuch an ape- 
Bzey, totally alienate all the proteſiants in Scotland and 
England, he could never gain the confidence of the 


guithed : The the whete — —— 


had openly declared themſelves for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; and if James ſhewed fuch violent reſent- 


ment againſt that act of juſtice, rhey would be obliged, 


for their own ſecurity, to prevent for ever fo implacable | 


a prince from ruling over them: And that, however ſome 
_ perſons might repreſent his honour as engaged to feel 
vengeance for the preſent affroat and injury, 


and juilice, not in following the diftates of blind paſſion, 
or in purſuing revenge at the expence of every motive and 
every intereſt®, Theſe confiderations, joined to the 
peaceable, unambitious temper of the young prince, pre- 


good correſpondence with the court of England. Itis 
| probable that the queen's chief object in her difimulz- 
tion with regard to the execution of Mary, was, that ſhe 


might thereby afford James a decent pretence for renew- i 


ing his amity with her, on which their mutual intereſts 
fo much depended. 


Winz hicabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- 


tempts of her nreſt neighbour, ſhe was not negligent of 
more diſtant dangers. Hearing that Philip, though be 
ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and injuries, which 
he received from the Engliſh, was fecretly preparing 2 


great navy to attack her; the ſent Sic Francis Drake wit: | 


FStxzpe, vol. iii. p. 377 Spetfq lk. | 
a fleet 


the true 
honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom and moderation 


vailed over his reſentment ; and he fell gradually into 2 | 
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| him, to take ſhelter under the forts be burned about 8 


were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the Eng- 
liſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe the great unwieldy ſhips of 


the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were de- 
retarded a twelvemonth, and the queen thereby had 
leifure to take more ſecure meaſures againſt that formi- 
dable invaſion®, 

Tu year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of Devon. 
ſhire, who had diffipated a good eſtate by living at court, 


5 Camden, p. $40. Sir William Monfon's Maval Traits in Churchill's 
Voyages, volelik. p. gh 
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c * being reſolved to repair his fortune at the expence of the 
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re 


richly laden ; and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, 

he came to London, and entered the river in a kind of 
i His mariners and foldiers were cloathed in 
ix, his fails-were of damaſk, his top-fail cloth of gold; 


ſhould thencetorth de treated with difiruſt in England. 
He entered into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, 


betrayed the city to them for a furs of money, and en- 
gaged the whole garriſon to deſert with him to the Spa- 
nith ſervice. Roland York, who commanded a fort near 
Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hollanders, 
formerly diſzuſted with Leiceſter, and fufpicious of the 
Engliſh, broke out into loud complaints againſt the im- 
providence, if not the treachery, of his adminiftation. 
Soon after, he himſelf arrived in the Low Countries; 
ſatis faction, ot to remove the ſuſpicions, which they had 
entertained againſt him. The prince of Parma having 
deſieged Shuys, Leiceſter attempted to relieve the place, 
fit by ſea, then by land ; but failed in both enterprises; 


Þ Beck's Memoire, val. L p. 57 
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| elected by the States governor in his place; and Peregrine 

nor, 7 Here The meaſures of theſe two gene- 
were much embarraſſed by the ew of Le; 
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the Hollanders, they were equally free in refleftions upon 
his conduct. The drerch between them became wider 
every day: They flighted his authority, oppoſed his mea- 
fures, and neglected his counſels; while he endeavour- 
ed, dy an imperious behaviour, and by violence, to re- 
cover that influence, which he had Joſt by his impru- 
. —— 
towards the queen herſelf, That princeſs had made ſome 
advances towards 2 peace with Spain: A congreſs had 
And though the two courts, eſpecially that of Spain, had 
no other intention than to amuſe each of them its enemy 
by negociation, and mutually relax the preparations for 
defence or attack, the Dutch, who were determined, on 
no terms, to return under the Spaniſh yoke, became ap- 
prehenfive leſt their liberty ſhould be ſacrificed to the 


knew the importance of her alliance with the States dur- 


ed, by means of his emiſfaries, to diſturb all the opera 
tions of the States. As foon as Elizabeth received intel- 
gence of theſe diſorders, the took care to redreſs them: 
and the obliged all the partizans of England to fall into 


# Reativaghio, part k. thb. % derbe Wi iy. u 246. 
5 unanimity 


2nd 2s he aſcribed his bad ſucceſs, to the ill behaviour of © 4 r. 


political intereſts of England*. But the queen, who 
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wgnens frnſe fo far prevailed over her ractialiey to Laicafier, the 
1 never could be made fully fenkble of his vices and inca. 

| pacity: The fubmifions, which he made her, m©- 

Kore bim to her wonted favour ;; and Lord 
who had accuſed him of miſconduRt in Holland, loſt her 


cuſtody. 

Sin Chriſtopher Hatton was another favourite, who, at 
this time, received fome marks of her partiality. Though 
| he had never followed the profeſſion of the law, he was 
made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceaſed ; but 
notwithſtanding all the expectations and perhaps wiſhes 
of the lawyers, he behaved in 2 manner not unworthy of 
that bigh ſtation : His good natural capacity ſupplied the 
place of experience and ſtudy ; and his decifions were not 
found deficient either in point of equity or judgment. 
His enemies had contributed to this promotion, in hopes 
that his abſence from court, while he attended the buſineſs 


of chancery, would gradually eſtrange the queen from 


him, and give them an opportunity of undermining him 
_ in her favour. 
N 


the vaſt preparations made by the Spaniards for the inva- 
hon of Fogland, and for the n conqueſt of that 


on account of the hoſtilities which Elizabeth every where 
committed upon bim, had long harboured a fecret and 
violent delice of revenge againſt her. His ambition alſo, 
and the hopes of extending his empire, were much encou- 
raged by the preſent proſperous ſtate of his affairs; by 
the conqueſt of Pontwgal, the acquilition of the Eat 
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ſupport the Hollanders, that he could never hope to 


reduce theſe rebels, while the power of that kingdom 


difficulty ſeemed to be over, as it was neither fortified by 
art or nature N n mili- 
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eee mites end catatts of 
the Spaniards 2 


ere to the Spaniſh navy a, 
| immediately to the execution of his ambitious projet 
During ſome time he had been ſecretly maki 
ons; but as foon 2s the refulution was folly taken, 
EP Aung with the noiſe of 
armaments, and all his 1 ** : 
—_ Croce, a ſea-officerof a - a 


TT griin 


2, 
211 


Ferri 
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towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out ſuch a fleet 
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vs deflined to command the fleet ; and by his counſels © h. f ©. 
were the naval equipments conducted. In all the ports — 


| of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artizans were +335. 


employed in building veſſels of uncommon fize and force ; 1 


naval ſtores were bought at a great expence ; proviſions 24. 
amaſſed ; armies levied and quartered in the maritime 


and embarkation 2s had never before had its equal in 
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voluntarily fitted out double the number The genery 


which the queen demanded, were frankly granted by the 
of courage and capacity, was admiral, and took on him 


ticker, the moſt renowned feamen in Europe, ſerved 
under him. The principal fleet was ftationed ac Ply- 
bond fon of proteficr Somerſet ; and lay of Dunkirk. 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

| Tun hand forces of England, compared to thoſe of 
They were more numerous than the enemy, but much 


thouſand men was diſpoſed in different 


amy of twenty 


b retive backwards, to waſte the country around, and 
l they approached the enemy. A body of twenty- 
twothouland foot, and a thouſand horſe, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Leiceſter, was Gationed at Til- 
bury, in order to defend the capital. The principal 
r conkfted of thirty-four thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, and was commanded by lord Hunſdon. 
Theſe forces were reſerved for guarding the queen's per- 
in; and were appointed to march whitherſocver the enc- 
ny thould appear. The fate of England, if all the 
Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to land, ſeemed to depend 
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of fiſteen veſſels, which they were commanded to equip, 


ſhips at their own charge; and all the 2. 


nſerior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. An 


bodies along the ſouth coaſt ; and orders were given them, 
# they could not prevent the landing of the Spaniards, 
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© #4 Þ. on the ilue of a fingle battle; and men of reſiection en- 
tertained the moſt diſmal apprebeafions, when they con- 
253238. ſidered the force of fifty thouſand veteran Spaniards, 
commanded by experienced officers, under the duke of 
Parma, the moſt conſummate general of the age ; and 
power, which England, not enervated by peace, but 
long diſuſed to war, could muſter up againſt it. 
Tus chief ſupport of the kingdom feemed to conſiſt 
in the vigour and prudence of the queen's conduct; who, 
undiſmayed by the preſent dangers, iſſued all her orders 
with tranquillity, animated her people to a ſteady reſiſt- 
ance, and employed every reſource, which cither her 
domeſtic ſituation or her foreign alliances could afford 
her. She ſent Sir Robert Sidney into Scotland ; and ex- 
hocted the king to remain — — 
the danger, which at preſent menaced his ignty no 
lefs than her own, from the ambition of the Spaniſh 
tyrant : The ambaſſador found James well diſpoſed to 
kept himſelf prepared to march with the force of his 
hole kingdom to the affiſtance of Elizabeth. Her au- 
thority with the king of Denmark, and the tie of their 
common religion, engaged this monarch, upon her ap- 
plication, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, which Philip bad 
bought or hired in the Daniſh harbours e: The Hani 
Towns, though not at that time on good terms with 
Elizabeth, were induced, by the ſame motives, to retard 
o long the equipment of ſome vellels in their ports, 
that they became uſeleſs to the purpoſe of invading Eng- 


| © She made bim fome promiſes which &e never fulfilled, to gjve dim 
Juke is Englank with foitable lunds and revenue, to ſettle 5coo 
» year on him, and pay him 8 guard, for the faſe.y of his perſen. From © 
MS. of lar Royficn's, Sn vol. tit. 5. 534 a 
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for ever the fate of their religion ; and though unable, e 
by reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force to that of 
Elizabeth, they kepe their eyes fixed on her condudt and —_ ng 
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She took care, on the preſent occaſion, to revive in the 
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Tur more to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation, 
the queen appeared on horſedack in the camp at Tilbury ; 
\nimated countenance, exhorted the foldiers to remember 
felled ber intention, though a woman, to lead them ber- 
{af into the field againſt the enemy, and rather to periſh 
in battle than ſurvive the ruin and flavery of her people. 
By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe revived the tenderneſs and 
admiration of the ſoldiery : An attachment to her perſon 
became 2 kind of enthuſiaſm among: them: And they 


liſhmen 
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the duke of Paliano, by a firange concurrence of acci- 
dents, at the very fame time; ſfuſſered the fame face ; 


L 
* 
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lofs of ſo great an officer as Santa 


the failing 


fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, fet 
Liſbon; but next day met with a violent ag ne. 
and forced the reft 
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of Spain, with 

an tien of atuacking the enemy in their harbours ; 
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repaiced ; and the Spaniards with ſreſn hopes fet out 
again to fea, in of their enterprize. The 
fleet confifted of 2 hundred and thirty veſſels, of which 
near a hundred were galleons, and were of greater ſiae 
than any ever before uſed in Europe. It carried os board 
nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand four hundred and fiſty-fix mariners, two 
thouſand and eighty- eight galley-flaves, and two thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty great pieces of braſs ord- 
nance. It was vidtualled for fix months; and. was 
anended by twenty lefler ſhips, called caravals, and ten 
falves with fix dars apiece *. 

Tus plan formed by the king of Spain was, that the 


| * Armada ſhould fail to the coaſt oppolte to Dunkirk and | 
Newport; and having chaſed away all Engliſh or Flemiſh 


veſſels, which, might obſtrut the paſſage (for it was 
never ſuppoſed they could make oppoſition), ſhould join 
themſelves with the duke of Parma, ſhould thence make 
fail to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spa- 
nifh army, thus complete at one blow the entire conqueſt 


of England. In profeciition of this ſcheme, Philip gave 


orders to the duke of Medina, that, in paſſing along the 
channel, he ſhould fail as ncar the coaſt of France as he 
could with fafety ; that he ſhould by this policy avoid 
meeting with the Engliſh fleet; and keeping in view 
the main enterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, 
which might prove an obſtacle, or even interpoſe a delay, 


Str: pe, vol. iii. Append. p. 221. d Monſon, p. 157. 
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was under fail, they took 2 fiſherman, who informed © f.“ 
them, that the Engliſh admiral had been lately at fea, , , 
had heard of the tempeſt which ſcattered the Armada, 2808. 


advantage, to break his orders, and make fail directly for 
| Plymouth : A reſolution which proved the ſaſety of Eng- 


hand. The Lizard was the firſt land made by the Ar- „ jy. 
mada, about fun-ſct ; and as the Spaniards took it for the e vom 
Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out to fea with an the Che- 
intention of returning next day, and attacking the Eng- * 

liſh navy. They were defcried by Fleming, a Scottiſh 

pirate, who was roving in thoſe ſeas, and who immedi- 

ately fet fail, to inform the Engliſh admiral of their 

| approach ©: Another fortunate event, which contributed 

| extremely to the ſafety of the fleet. Effingham had juſt 


Tus writers of that age raiſe their ſtile by a pompous 
| deſcription of this ſpeftacle ; the moſt magnificent that 


had ever appeared upon the ocean, infuſing equal terror 
and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The 
lofty maſts, the ſwelling fails, and the towering prows 
of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem impoſſible to be juſtly 
paimed, but by aſſuming the colours of poetry; and an 
SITS = Oe Þ inintis Camden, tos 
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ye advanced with a flow mation z 2s if the ocean 


EFFINGHAM orders not to come to cloſe fight 
with che Spaniards; where the fize of the ſhips, be fub- 
peed, and the numbers of the foldiers, would be 2 


Armada advanced up the channel, the Engliſh hung upon 
its rear, and fill infeſted it with Crirmiſhes. Each tial 
abated the confidence of the Spaniards, and added cou- 
rage to the Engliſh; and the latter foon found, that 


4 Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. 4, 


reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake. As de 
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even in cloſe fight the fixe of the Spaniſh ſhips was no CHAP. 
2. Their bulk expoſed them the more XL. 
high, thee over the beads of the Engliſh. The aber 
having now ceached the coaſt of England, the nobili 
and gentry haſtened out with their veſſels from every har- 
bour, and reinforced the admiral. The carls of Oxford, 


Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Waker Raleigh, Sir Thomas Ve- 


would put to fea, and join his forces to them. The 
Engliſh admiral prafltifed here a ſucceſsful firatagem 
| upon the Spaniards. He took eight of his ſmaller ſhi 
and filling them with all combuſtible materials, ſent 
them, one after another, into the midſt of the enemy. 
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—— > Af 
tion, for which theſe preparations were made by the 
Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated. The veſſels, pro- 
vided by the duke of Parma, were made for tranſporting 

ta 
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Serre poſitively refuſed to expoſe his 
1 Englih not only were able to keep the fea, but fremed 
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even to triumph over their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral 


found, in many rencounters, that, while he loft fo con- 


fiderable a part of his own navy, he had deſtroyed only 
one ſmall veſſe] of the Englith ; and he forefaw, that 
by continuing fo unequal a combat, he muſt draw ine- 
vitable deſtructiom on all the remainder. He prepared 

therefore to return homewards ; but as the wind was 
— contrary to his paſſage through the channel, he reſolved 
to fail northwards, and making the tour of the ifland, 
reach the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Englih 
fleet followed him during ſome time; and had not their 
ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the offices 
in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Ar- 
mada to ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke of Medina 
had once taken that reſolution ; but was diverted from 
it by the advice of his can. This concluſion of 


tte enterprine would have been more glorious to the 


Engliſh ; but the event proved almoſt equally fatal to the 
Spaniards. A violent tempeſt overtook the Armada after it 
paſſed the Orkneys: "The ſhips had already loſt their an- 
chors, and were obliged to keep to fea: The mariners, 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern 
ſuch unwieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and 
allowed their ſhips to drive either on the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were 
miſerably wrecked. Not a half of the 
Spain; and the ſeamen, as well as foldiers, who remain- 
ed, were ſo overcome with hardſhips and fatigue, and fo 
diſpirited by their diſcomfiture, that they filled all Spain 


and of the tempeinous viekeace of that occan which 
furrpunds them. 


navy returned to 
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with accounts of the deſperate valour of the Engliſh, 
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sven was the miſerable and diſhonourable concluſion & 
Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety 

or expectation. Philip, who was a flave to his ambition 

but had an entire command over his countenance, no 

ſooner heard of the mortifying event which blaſted all 

his hopes, than he fell on his knees, and rendering thanks 
for that gracious diſpenſation of Providence, expreſſed his 
joy» that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh 
priefts, who had fo often bleſt this holy cruſade, and ſore- 
account for the victory gained over the catholic monarch 
by excommunicated heretics and an execrable uſurper: 
But they at laſt diſcovered, that all the calamities of the 
D 
— Jock | 


rf reer 


— and diſperſion of the Span th Ar- 
mada, the queen ſummoned a new parliament ; and receiv 
ed from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four fifteenths, 
payable in four years. This is the firſt inſtance that ſub- 
conceffion was probably obtained from the joy of the pre- 
ſent ſucceſs, and from the general ſenſe of the queen's 
neceſſities. Some members objected to this heavy charge. q 
en account of the great burthen of loans which had [ 
lately been impoſed upon the nation. : 
ExzizABETH forefaw, that this houſe of commons, like 22 
all the foregoing, would be governed by the puritans ; 
and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe renewed, 
x the beginning of the ſeſſion, 3 
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CH4P. treat of matters ecclealtical. Notwithſtanding this 


* 


port, without taking the leaſt notice of it®. Some mem- 


ua inhibition, the zcal of one Damport moved him to 
preſent a bill to the commons for remedying fpicitual 


grievances, and for reſtraining the tyranny of the ecclek. 
aftical commiſſion, which were certainly great: But when 
Mr. Secretary Woley reminded the houſe of her majeſiy's 
commands, no one durſt ſecond the motion ; the bill was 
not ſo much as read; and the ſpeaker returned it to Dam- 


bers of the houſe, notwithſtanding the general ſubmiſ- 
fion, were even committed to cuſtody on account of this 


Tn imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared fiill 
more clearly in another parliamentary tranſaftion. The 
right of purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by 
which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure take 
proviſions for the houſehold from all the neighbouring 
counties, and could make uſe of the carts and carriages 
of the farmers; and the price of theſe commodities and 
ſervices was fixed and tated. The payment of the no- 
ney was often diſtant and uncertain ; and the rates, being 
fixed before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, were 
much inferior to the preſent market price ; fo that pur- 


lating theſe exactions: But the bill was Joſt in the houſe 
of peers*. The continuance of the abuſes begat a new 
attempt for redreſs; and the fame bill was now revived, 


| and again ſent up to the houſe of peers, together with 3 


vol. i. p. 500. 3 D'Ewes, p. 434+ 
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ill for ome new regulations in the court of exchequer, © 2 A P- 


Soon after the commons received = meſſage from the , 
153g. 


er houſe, defiring them to appoint a committee for a 
maſerence. At this conference, the peers informed 
them, that the queen, by a meſſage, delivered by lord 
Jucleigh, had expreſſed her diſpleaſure, that the com- 
nons ſhould prefume to touch on her prerogative. Ii there 
vere any abuſes, ſhe ſaid, cither in impoſing purve,a:icc, 
in the pradiice of the court of exchequer, her majeity 
was both able and willing to provide due reformation ; 
hut would not permit the parliament to intermeddle in 
tieſe matters*. The commons, alarmed at this intelli- 
grace, appointed another committee to attend the queen, 
md endeavour to fatisfy her of their humble and dutiful 
intentions. Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the 


| committee : She expreſſed her great ineffimable loving care 


wwards her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater 

tan of her own felf,, or even than any of them could 

have of themſelves. She told them, that ſhe had already 

pen orders for an enquiry into the abuſes attending pur- 
reyance, but the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion had 
marded the progreſs of the defign; that ſhe had as 
muck fill, will, and power to rule her houſchold as 
ay ſubjefts whatſoever to govern theirs, and needed as 
lnle the afiftance of her neighbours ; that the exche- 
quer was her chamber, conſequently more near to her 
than even her houſehold, and therefore the leſs proper for 
them to intermeddle with ; and that ſhe would of ber- 
RE, with advice of her council and the judges, redreſs 
wery grievance in theſe matters, but would not permit 
the commons, by laws moved without her to 
bereave her of the honour attending theſe regulations. 

The iſſue of this matter was the fame that attended all 
conteſts between Elizabeth and her parliaments”. She 


| © D'Ewes, p. 440» 1 Ibide p. 444+ 
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ſeems even to have been more imperious, in this particulzr, 
than her predeceſſors; at leaſt, her more remote ones: 
For they often permitted the abuſes of purveyance® to be 
redrefied by law. Edward III. a very arbitrary prince, 


allowed ten ſeveral ſtatutes to be enacted for that purpoſe. 


0 


In ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every cour. 
tier, as well as of the crown, that they durſt uſe no free. 


dom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would give the 
_ leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby fhewed 


in the houſe his extreme grief, that, by ſome great per- 
ſonage, not a member of the houſe, he had been ſharply 
rebuked for ſpeeches delivered in parliament : He craved 
the favour of the houſe, and defired that fome of the 


members might inform that great perſonage of his true | 


thet ws ens Bards creed ths frets of ob 
Tux diſcomfiture of the Armada had begotten in the 


nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes againſt 


Spain; and nothing ſeemed now impoſlible to be atchiev- 
ed by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. Don An- 
ronio, prior of Crato, 2 natural fon of the royal family 


of Portugal, truſting to the averſion of his countrymen 
againſt the Caftilians, had advanced a claim to the 


crown; and flying firſt to France, thence to England, 
had been encouraged both by Henry and Elizabeth in his 
pretenſions. A defign was formed by the people, not 
the court, of England, to conquer the kingdom for Don 
Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were 


the leaders in this romantic enterprize: Near twenty | 


n See note[EE ] at the end of the volume. o See the ſtatutes under 
this head of purveyance. Þ D'Ewes, p. 432, 433- 

4 An aft was paſſed this ſchon, enforcing the former ſtatute, which im- 
poſed twenty pounds a month on every one abſent from public worſhip : But 
the penalty was reftrifted to two-thirds of the income of the recuſagt. 
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ular, thoukknd volunteers * enlifted themſelves in the ſervice: CHAP. 
nes - WH And ſhips were hired, as well as arms provided, at the XIII. 
to he in of the adventurers. The queen's frugality kept 3. 
ince, ber from contributing more than ſixty thouſand pounds 
poſe, > the expence; and the only allowed fix of her ſhips of 
rour.. WT wor to attend the expedition *. There was more ſpirit 
free. WH and bravery, than foreſight or prudence, in the conduct 


of this enterprize. The fmall flock of the adventurers 
did not enable them to buy either proviſions or ammuni- 
tion ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking: They even want- 
ed veſſels to ftow the numerous volunteers who crowded 
bem; and they were obliged to feize by force fome 
flips of the Hanſe Towns, which they met with at fea : 
| An expedient, which ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in 


F 


Hrn ftr 111471 


in the whole on this expedition : But the account contained in Dr. 
is given by one of the moſt conbiderable of the adventurers. 
* Monſon, p. 267. t Ibid. p. 239. 
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| © 9/4 . military honour, had ſecretly, unknown to the queen, 


2559 


Conn} fokn from England, here joined the adventurers; and 


it was then agreed by common conſent to make fail for 
Portugal, the main object of their enterprize. 

Tun Engliſh landed at Paniche, a fea-port town, 
twelve leagues from Liſbon ; and Norris led the army to 
that capital, while Drake undertook to fail up the river, 
and attack the city with united forces. By this time the 


court of Spain had gotten leiſure to prepare againſt the 


invaſion. Forces were thrown into Liſbon : The Portu- 
gueſe were difarmed : All ſuſpected perfons were taken 
into cuſtody : And thus, though the inhabitants bore 
great affection to Don Antonio, none of them durſt de- 
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reimbark. They 
finding, at the 
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wok the Tweens, and took ferecel prints from the 
enemy ; but the richeſt, valued at a hundred thouſand 

| pounds, periſhed in her return, with all her cargo, near 

. MichaePs Mount in Corawal. Many of theſe ad- 
venturers were killed in a raſh attempt at the Terceras ; 

A great mortality feized the reſt: And it was with diſh- 
culty that the few hands, which remained, were able to 

| fleer the ſhips back into harbour”. 

Tnovon the ſignal advantages, gained over the Spa- Aﬀair: of 
mn, and the ſpirit thence infuſed into the Engliſh, 
gave Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of her reign, 
ſhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scot- 

| hind, whoſe fituation rendered its revolutions always of 
importance to her. It might have been expedited, that 
this high-ſpirited princeſs, who knew fo well to brave 
danger, would not have retained that malignant jealouſy 
towards her heir, with which, during the life-time of 
| Mary, the had been fo much agitated. James had in- 
| "eee ſucceeded to all the claims of his mother ; but he 
had not ſucceeded to the favour of the catholics, which 
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queen was now well advanced in years, and enjoyed an 
uncontroulrd authority over her fubjefls, it was not 
likely that the king of Scots, who was of an indolent 
unambitious temper, would ever give her any diſturb- 
ance in her. poſſeſſiom of the throne. Yet all theſe cir- 
cumftances could not remove her timorous ſuſpicions : 
And fo far from fatisfying the nation by a ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion, or a declaration of James's title, ſhe was 
as anxious to prevent every incident which might any- 
wiſe raiſe his credit, or procure him the regard of the 
Engliſh, as if he had deen her immediate rival and com- 
petitor. Moſt of his miniſters and favourites were her 
penſioners ; and as ſhe was defirous to hinder him from 
marrying and having children, the obliged them to throw 
obſtacles in the way of every alliance, even the mot 
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| they were averſe to it ; and after much 
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. . having 
paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her next ſſ 0 
22 were joyfully received by be 
4 The clergy alone, who never negleied an op- 
y of vexing their prince, made oppoſition to the 
queen's coronation, on account of the ceremony of anoint- 
ing her, which, they alleged, was either a Jewiſh or a 
popilh rite; and therefore utterly antichriftian and un- 
lawful. But James was as much bent on the 


4 and 
many intrigues, his authority, which had not often 


> Melvil, p. 0. © Spetſwocd, p. 331, 
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ties, Elizabeth had at length reached a fituation 


——_ where, though her affairs flill required attention, and 


found employment for her active ſpirit, ſhe was removed 
from all danger of any immediate revolution, and might 
regard the efforts of her enemies with ſome degree of 
confidence and fecurity. Her fucceſsful and prudent 
adminiftration had gained her, together with the admira- 
tion of foreigners, the affeftions of her own ſubjects; 
and after the death of the queen of Scots, even the 
catholics, however diſcontented, pretended not to diſ- 
pute her title, or adhere to any other perſon as her 
competitor. _ Cy OV 
eccleſiaſtics, poſſeſſed at home very little authority ; and 

was folicitous to remain on good terms with Elizabeth 
and the Engliſh nation, in hopes that time, aided by his 
patient tranquillity, would ſecure him that rich ſucceſſion 
overmatched in their conteſt with Spain, ſtill made an 
obſtinate reſiſtance ; and ſuch was their unconquerable 
antipathy to their old maſters, and ſuch the prudent con- 


duct of young Maurice, mans 
* 


LW a ſtate of great anxiety and many difficul- | 
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of that ſmall territory, if at all poſſible, muſt be the work eg“ 
of years, and the reſult of many and great ſucceſſes. 
Philip, who, in his powerful effort againſt England, had »590- 
been tranſported by reſentment and ambition beyond his 
5 uſual cautious maxims, was now difabled, and ſtill more 
diſcouraged, from adventuring again on ſuch hazardous 
enterprizes. The fituation alſo of affairs in France be- 


FF 0 


tions, and more favourable to the friends and confederates 

of England. 
Tus violence of the league having confirained Henry preach 

to declare war againſt the Hugonots, theſe religioniſts u. 

ſeemed expoſed to the utmoſt danger; and Elizabeth, 

tereſts and thoſe of that party, had ſupported the king of 

evans by — in Grmany, and by large 
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| reſentment, entered into a negociation with the league ; 
and having conferred many high offices on Guiſe and his 
partizans, 


8. 
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© # AP. partizans, fummoned an aſſembly of the tates at Neis, 


„ pretence of finding expedients to ſupport the in- 
2590 tended war againſt the Hugonots. The various ſcenes 
of perfidy and cruelty, which had been exhibited in 
France, had juſtly begotten a mutual difidence among 
all parties; yet Guiſe, truſting more to the timidity than 
honour of the king, raſhly put himſelf into the hands of 
that monarch, and expected, by the aſcendant of his own 
genius, to make him ſubmit to all his exorbitant preten- 
Murter of frons. Henry, though of an eaſy diſpoſition, not fieady 
che tvke f | his refulutions, ar even ts his yoamilis, wanted ne 


eluded by the vigour of Guiſe, and even his throne 
expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, he embraced more 
violent counſels than were natural to him, and ordered 


that prince and his brother, the cardinal of Guile, to be 


aſſaſſinated in his palace. 

Tunis cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it alone 
could excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, and 
ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers than 
thoſe which he fought to avoid, by taking vengeance on 
his enemy. The partizans of the league were inflamed 
with the utmoſt rage againſt him: The populace every 
where, particularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to 
him: The ecclefiaſtics and the preachers filled all places 
with execrations againſt his name: And the moſt power- 
ful cities and moſt opulent provinces appeared to combine 
in a reſolution, either of renouncing monarchy, or of 
among his catholic ſubjects, was conftrained to enter into 
a confederacy with the Hugonots and the king of Na- 
varre: He enliſted large bodies of Swiſs infantry and 
German cavalry : And being ſtill ſupported by his chief 
nobility, he aſſembled, by all theſe means, an army of 
near forty thouſand „ 

8 | 
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Paris, ready to cruſh the league, and ſubdue all his e N 2 f. 1 
enemies. The deſperate reſolution of one man diverted . i 
the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques Clement, a Do- 21590. 

minican friar, inflamed by that bloody fpirit of bigotry 

which diſtinguiſhes this century, and a great part of the 

following, beyond all ages of the world, embraced the 

reſolution of facrificing his own life, in order to fave the 

church from the perſecutions of a heretical tyrant ; and 

being admitted, under fome pretext, to the king's pre- ktunder of 

ſenee, he gave that prince a mortal wound, and was Henry tbe | 
immediately put to death by the courtiers, who haftily yx 

revenged the murder of their ſovereign. This memorable 

incident happened on the firſt of Auguſt, 1589. 

Tun king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, aſſumel 

the government, by the title of Henry IV. but ſuc- 

ceeded to much greater difficulties than thoſe which ſur- 
rounded his predeceſſor. The prejudices entertained 

againſt his religion, made a great part of the nobility 

immediately defert him; and it was only by his promiſe 

of hearkening to conferences and inſtruction, that he 

| could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his un- 
doubted title. The league, governed by the duke of 
Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new force ; and 
the king of Spain entertained views, either of diſmem- 
bering the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole 
to his own dominions. In theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
Henry addrefſed himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her 
well diſpoſed to contribute to his affiſtance, and to op- 
pole the progreſs of the catholic league, and of Philip 
her inveterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent the 
him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand poupds ; a greater 
fum than, as he declared, he had ever ſeen before: And 
the ſent him a reinforcement of four thouſand men, unde: 
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en A r. the French at Dieppe. Strengthened by theſe ſupplies, 


Henry marched directly to Paris; and having taken the 


1530. 


of Parma, in conſequence of orders from Philip, marched 


ſuburbs ſword in hand, he abandoned them to be pil. 
Iaged by his ſoldiers. He employed this body of Engliſa 
in many other enterprizes ; and flill found reafon to 
praiſe their coutage and fidelity. The time of their 
ſervice being elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high 
campaign, and revived in France the ancient fame of 
Engliſh valour. = 

Tas aimy, which Henry next campaign led into the 
field, was much inferior to that of the league; but as it 
was compoſed of the chief nobility of France, he feared 
not to encounter his enemies in a pitched battle at Y vree, 
and he gained a complete victory over them. This ſuc- 


ceſs enabled him to blockade Paris, and he reduced that 


capital to the laft extremity of famine : When the duke 


to the relief of the league, and obliged Henry to raiſe the 
blockade. Having performed this important ſervice, be 
retreated to the Low Countries ; and, by his conſummate 
ſkill in the art of war, performed theſe long marches in 
the face of the enemy, without affording the French mo- 


narch that opportunity which he ſought, of giving him 


battle, or ſo much as once putting his army in diſorder, 
The only loſs which he ſuſtained was in the Low 
Countries ; where prince Maurice took advantage of his 


abſence, and recovered ſome places which the duke of 


Parma had formerly conquered f:om the States *, 


Tus ſituation of Henry's affairs, though promiſing, 
was not ſo well advanced or eſtabliſhed as to make the 


confirmed in the reſolution of ſupporting him, by ſome 


4 See note [FF] at the end of the volume. 
advantages 
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advantages gained by the king of Spain. The duke of e H Ar. 
Mercceur, governor of Britanny, a prince of the houſe of * 
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Lorraine, had declared for the league; and finding him- 
ſelf hard preſſed by Henry's forces, he had been obliged, 
in order to fecure himſelf, to introduce fome Spaniſh 


troops into the ſea- port towns of that province. Eliza- 
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prize. The earl of Ef was appointed general of theſe 


r forces ; 2 young nobleman, who, by many exterior ac- 


vancing in favour with Elizabeth, and ſeemed to occupy 
ceaſed, had ſo long enjoyed. Eflex, impatient for mili- 
tary fame, was extremely uneaſy to lie ſome time at 
Dieppe unemployed; and had not the orders which be 
received from his miſtreſs been fo poſitive, he would 
gladly have accepted of Henry's invitation, and hate 
marched to join the French army now in Champagne. 
This plan of operations was alſo propoſed to Elizabeth 
by the French ambaſſador ; but ſhe rejected it with great 
diſpleaſure ; and ſhe threatened immediately to recal her 
troops, if Henry ſhould perſevere any longer in his preſent 
practice, of breaking all concert with her, and 
to nothing but his own intereits*. Urged by theſe mo- 
tives, the French king, at laſt, led his army into Nor- 
mandy, and laid ſiege to Rowen, which he reduced to 


to take the field againſt him, had again recourſe to the 
duke of Parma, who received orders to march to their re- 


jects of Henry and Elizabeth. This princes, who kept 
ſtill in view the intereſts of her own kingdom in all her 
pointments, blamed Henry for his negligence in the exc- 
cution of treaties, and complained, that the Engliſh ſorces 
were thruſt foremoſt in every hazardous enterprize*. It 
is probable, however, that their own ardent courage, and 
their deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſclves in fo celebrated 
a theatre of war, were the cauſes why they fo often en- 
5 Rech Negociations, p. . Re, tum. u. p. 333, 140 
| ® Camden, y« 563. | 
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great difficulties. But the league, unable of themſelves 


and ſucceſs ; and, for the preſent, fruſtrated all the pro- = 


r. Freren sii 


ease 360 


NoTwrrnsTanpis the indifferent ſucceſs of former & 
enterprizes, the queen was ſenſible how neceſſary it was CLE. 
w ſupport Henry againſt the league and the Spaniards z . 
and ſhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they 
agreed never to make peace with Philip, but by common 
| conſent ; fie promiſed to fend him a new ſupply of four 
| thouſand men; and he ſtipulated to repay her charges in 
a twelvemonth, to employ theſe forces, joined to a body 
of French troops, in an expedition againſt Britanny, and 
to confign into her hands a fea-port town of that pro- 
vince, for a retreat to the Engliſh . Henry knew the 
impoſſibility of executing ſome of theſe articles, and the 
imprudence of fulfilling others ; but finding them rigidly 
inſiſted on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, 
and truſted that he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be 
able to excuſe his failure in executing his part of the 
treaty. This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful of all 
thoſe which he had yet carried on againſt the league. 
Duns theſe military operations in France, Eliz2- Waul en. 
2311 the Hy. 
ſource of that greatneſs which rendered him fo formidable 
to all his neighbours. She ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, 
under the command of lord Thomas Howard, for this 
ſervice ; but the king of Spain, informed of her purpoſe, 
fitted out a great force, of fiſty-five fail, and diſpatched 
| them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the 
Engliſh ſquadron ; and, by the courageous obſtinacy of 
make his eſcape by flight, they took one veſtel, the firſt 
Engliſh ſhip of war that had yet fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards*. The reſt of the ſquadron returned 
ſafely into Eagland ; fruſtrated of their expectations, but 


b Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 187. 268. 27, 75. 
the end of the volume. | 
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enaP. pleaſing themſelves with the idea that their attempt had 
CD not been altogether fruidefs in hurting the enemy. The 


Indian fleet had been fo long detained in the 
from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were obliged at 
laſt to ſet fail in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt of them 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, ere they reached the Spaniſh har- 
bours'. The carl of Cumberland made a like unſucceT. 


one ſhip of the queen's, and feven others equipped at 
his own expence ; but the prizes which he made did not 
compenſate the charges 

Tus fyicic of theſe expenive ˙(—t“ — 
was very prevalent in England. Sir Waker Raleigh, 
who had enjoyed great favour with the queen, finding his 
intereſt to decline, determined to recover her good graces 
by ſome important undertaking ; and as his reputation 
" was high among his countrymen, he perſuaded great 
numbers to engage with him as volunteers, in an attempt 
on the Weſt Indies. The fleet was detained ſo long in 
the Channel by contrary winds, that the ſeaſon was loſt : 
Raleigh was recalled by the queen : Sir Martin Frobiſher 
ſucceeded to the command, and made a privatecring 
near the Ifland of Flores, and deſtroyed another. About 
the fame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two 
Spaniſh ſhips, which, beſides fourteen hundred cheſts of 
_ quickfilver, contained above two millions of bulls for 
indulgences ; a commodity uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but 
which had coſt the king of Spain three hundred thouſand 


florins, and would have been fold by him in the Indies 


for five millions. 


Tuns war did great damage to Spain; but it was at- 
tended with conſiderable expence to England; and Eli- 


0 Monſon, p. 163. | = Ibid. p. 369. — —@® id pe 165: | 
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ful enterprize againſt the Spaniſh trade. He carried out 
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eabeth's miniſters computed, that fince the commence. NA P. 
ment of it, ſhe had ſpent in Flanders and France, and — 
on her naval expeditions, above one million two hundred 152. 
thouſand pounds; a charge which, notwithſtanding her 

extreme frugality, was too burthenſome for her narrow 
revenues to ſupport. She ſummoned therefore a parlia= . 
ment, in order to obtain ſupply : But ihe either thought . 1 
her authority fo eſtabliſhed, that ſhe needed to make them ment. 

no conceſſions in return, or ſhe rated her power and pre- 

| rogative above money : For there never was any parlia- 
ment whom ſhe treated in a more haughty manner, 
whom ſhe made more ſenſible of their own weakneſs, or 
whoſe privileges ſhe more openly violated. When the 
ſpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three uſual requeſts, 
| of freedom from arreſts, of acceſs to her perſon, and of 
liberty of ſpeech, the replied to him, by the mouth of 
| Puckering, lord keeper, that liberty of ſpeech was granted 
to the commons, but they muſt know what liberty they 
| were entitled to; not a liberty for every one to ſpeak 
what he lifteth, or what cometh in his brain to utter; 3 
their privilege extended no farther than a liberty of Aye 
or No: That the enjoined the ſpeaker, if he perceived 
any idle heads fo negligent of their on fafety, as to at- 
| tempit reforming the church, or innovating in the com- 
monwealth, that he ſhould refuſe the bills exhibited for 
that purpoſe, till they were examined by fuch as were 
finer to conſider of theſe things, and could better judge 
of them : That ſhe would not impeach the freedom of 
their perſons ; but they muſt beware, left, under colour 
| of this privilege, they imagined that any neglect of their 
duty could be covered or protected: And that ſhe would 
not refuſe them acceſs to her perſon, provided it were 
upon urgent and weighty cauſes, and at times con- 
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venient, and when the might have leiſure from other 


2$93- 


defired the upper houſe to join with the lower in a ſup- 


— Gs enacing —„— 
air of this ſpeech, the intrepid and indefatigable Peter 
Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his former ill ſuccef;, 
ventured to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. 
He preſented to the Jord keeper 2 petition, in which he 


plication to her majeſty for entailing the ſucceſſion of 
the crown ; and he declared that he had a bill ready 


prepared for that purpoſe. This method of proceeding 


was ſufficiently reſpectſul and cautious ; but the ſubject 


was always extremely diſagreeable to the queen, and 


with : She ſent Wentworth immediately to the Tower ; 
committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who had ſeconded him, 
to the Fleet priſon, together with Stevens and Welſh, 
two members, to whom Sir Thomas had communicated 
his intention 1. About a fortnight after, a motion was 
made in the houſe, to petition the queen for the releaſe 


of theſe members; but it was anſwered by all the privy- 


counſellors there preſent, that her majeſty had committed 


them for cauſes beſt known to herſelf, and that to preſs 
der on that head would only tend to the prejudice of the 


gentlemen whom they meant to ferve : She would re- 


leaſe them whenever ſhe thought proper, and would be 


better pleaſed to do it of her own proper motion, than 


from their ſuggeſtion . The houſe willingly acquieſced 


in this reaſoning. 


So zcbitrary an 3&2, at the commencement of the &f- | 


fon, might well repreſs all farther attempts for freedom: 
But the religious zcal of the puritans was not fo eaſily 
reſtrained ; and it inſpired a courage which no human 


» D'Ewer, p. 460. 40. Townlſcn?, p. 37. 4 D'Emes, . 470 


Tewalend, p. 54+ r Den p. 497+ 
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irrer titriert 
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ther I motive was able to furmount. Morrice, chancellor of © # f“ 

the dutchy, and attorney of the court of wards, made a ww. 
nous motion for redreffing the abuſes in the biſhops' courts, 259% 1 
eter but, above all, in the high commiſlion ; where ſubſcrip- 1 
ceſs, tions, he ſaid, were exacied to articles at the pleaſure of 
eth. the prelates ; where oaths were impoſed, obliging perſons 1 
h he to anſwer to all queſtions, without diſtinction, even though 
ſup- Wi they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; and where 
n of Wh every one, who refuſed entire ſatisfaction to the commiſ- | 


fioners, was impriſoned, without relief or remedy *. 
This motion was feconded by fome members; but the 

miniſters and privy-counſellors oppoſed it, and foretold 

the conſequences which enſued. The queen tent for the 

ſpeaker ; and, after requiring him to deliver to ber Mor- 

rice's bill, the told him, that it was in her power to call 
| packaments, in her power to diſſolve them, in her power 

to give aſſent or diſſent to any determination which they 
ſhould form : That her purpoſe in ſummoning this par- 
lament was twofold, to have laws enacted for the farther 
enforcement of uniformity in religion, and to provide for 
Spain : That theſe two points ought, therefore, to be the 
object of their deliberations : She had enjoined them al- 
ready, by the mouth of the Jord keeper, to meddle nei- 
| ther with matters of tate nor of religion; and ſhe won- 
dered how any one could be fo aſſuming, as to attempt a 
ſubject fo exprefsly contrary to her prohibition : That 
the prefent opportunity to reiterate the commands given 
by the keeper, and to require that no bill, regarding 
either tate affairs, or reformation in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
be exhibited in the houſe : And that, in particular, ſhe 
charged the ſpeaker upon his allegiance, if any ſuch bills 
were offered, abſolutely to refuſe them a reading, and 
not ſo much as permit them to be debated by the mem- 


s D'Ewes, p. 474. Townſend, p. 60. 
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CHAP. hers*. This command from the queen was fubmitted 


OE _ to without farther queſtion. Morrice was ſeized in the 
2593 houſe itſelf by a ſerjeant at arms, diſcharged from his 


| ſome years priſoner in Tilbury cats“. 


founded together, as equally dangerous to the peace of ſo- 


_ tally as a felon, without benefit of clergy*. This law 


grins nor tw have . 


office of chancellor of the dutchy, incapacitated from any 
practice in his profeſſion as a common lawyer, and kept 


what the houſe houds and rends nor On, the communes 
were as obſequious to the one as to the other of her in- 


junctions. They paſled a law againſt recufants ; ſuch a 


hw as was ſuited to the ſevere character of Elizabeth, and 
to the perſecuting ſpirit of the age. It was intitled, fr 47 
ta retain her majeſtys ſubjectts in their due obedience ; and was 


meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate fuch incon- 


veniences and perils as might grow from the wicked prac- 
tices of ſedĩtious ſectarĩes and diſloyal perſons : For theſe 
two ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time, con- 


ciety. It was enacted, that any perſon, above fixteen 


a month, to attend public worſhip, ſhould be committed 


to priſon; that if, after being condemned for this of- 


fence, he perſiſt three months in his refuſal, he muſt ab- 


jure the realm; and that if he either refuſe this condi- 


tion, or return after baniſhment, he ſhould ſuffer capi- 


lies; and, had it not been impoſed by the queen's autho- 
rity, was certainly, in that reſpect, much contrary to the 
private ſentiments and inclinations of the majority in the 
houſe of commons. Very little oppoſition, however, ap- 


t D'Ewes, p. 474 475. Townſend, p. 68. » Heylin's Hiſtory 
of the Prefbyterians, p. 320. * og Vis. & bo 

y After enaQtiog this ftatute, the clergy, in order to remove the odium 
r 


NMUN 


years of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the ſpace of | 


Tux 
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Elizabeth, that, while conſcious of a preſent dependence 
on the commons, ſhe opened the ſeſſion with the moſt 
haughty treatment of them, and covered her weakneſs 
under fuch a loſty appearance of ſuperiority. The com- 
mons readily voted two ſubſidĩes and four fifteenths ; but 
this fum not appearing ſufficient to the court, an unuſual 
expedient was fallen upon to induce them to make an en- 
hrgement in their conceſſions. The peers informed the 
Commons in a conference, that they could not give their 
alſent to the ſupply voted, thinking it too fmall for the 
queen's occaſions : They therefore propoſed a grant of 
three ſublidies and fix fifteenths ; and defired a farther 


F325 14871 


Z 


to this meaſure. The commons, who had acquired the 
privilege of beginning bills of ſubſidy, took offence at 
this procedure of the lords, and at firſt abfolutely rejected 


ATIELTILLD 


they both agreed to the conference, and afterwards voted 
the additional ſubſidy *. 


Tin queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual concefion 


ing ſome reprimands to them, and full of the fame high 
pretenfions which ſhe had aſſumed at the opening of the 


1 rr 


judges at the aſſizes, rather than by the eeclefiaſtical commiſſioners. Strype's 
Ann, vol. iv. p. 264- 


Yee, p. 4% 437, 433. Townſend, p. 66. 


conference, in order to perſuade the commons to agree 


the propoſal : But being afraid, on reflefion, that they 
had, by this refuſal, given offence to their ſuperiors, 


of the commons, ended the feffion with a ſpeech, contain- 


parliament. She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, 


indulging themſelves in harangues and reafonings : 
And the cxperied her dilpleafure on account of their not 


Tur expences of the war with Spain having reduced © N A P. f 
the queen to great difficulties, the grant of ſubſidies ſeems — | 
to have been the moſt important buſineſs of this parlia- 
ment; and it was a fignal proof of the high ſpirit of 
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ena r. paying due reverence to privy-counſellors, © who,” the 
told them, were not to be accounted as common knights 
2593- © and burgeſſes of the houſe, who are counſellors but 
during the parliament: Whereas the others are ſtand- 
ing counſellors, and for their wiſdom and great ſervice 
« are called to the council of the fate *.”* The queen 
alſo, in her own perſon, made the parliament a fpirited 
harangue ; in which ſhe ſpoke of the juſtice and moder;. 
tion of her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambition ſhe 
had ever entertained of making conqueſts, diſplayed the 
grounds of her quarrel with the king of Spain, and 
diſcovered how little ſhe apprehended the power of that 
monarch, even though he ſhould make a greater effort 
againſt her than that of his Invincible Armada. But] 
« am informed,” added the, © that when he attempted 
44 this laſt invaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coaſt forſook their 
«< towns, fled up higher into the country, and left al 
„ naked and expoſed to his entrance: But I fwear unto 
„ you, by God, if I knew thoſe perſons, or may know 
« of any that ſhall do fo hereafter, I will make them feel 
« what it is to be ſo fearful in fo urgent a cauſe *.” By 
this menace, ſhe probably gave the people to underſtand, 
that ſhe would execute martial law upon fuch cowards: 
For there was no fiatute by which a man could be 
Tu king of France, though he had hitherto made 
war on the league with great bravery and reputation, 
though he had this campaign gained conſiderable advan- 
tages over them, and though he was affiſted by a conſi- 
derable body of Engliſh under Norris, who carried hoſti- 
lties into the heart of Britanny, was become ſenſible 
that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 
| himſelf maſter of his kingdom. The nearer he ſeemed 

DE, p-466. Townſend, p. 47+ d D'Ewes, N 46% 
Townſend, p- 48. | by 
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thoſe Romaniſts who adhered to him; and a party was 
formed in his own court to ele ſome catholic monarch of 
the royal blood, if Henry ſhould any longer refuſe to fatisfy 
them by declaring his converfion. This excellent prince 
was far from being a bigot to his ſet; and as he deemed 
theſe theological diſputes entirely ſubordinate to the public 
good, he had ſecretly determined, from the beginning, to 


him. He had found, on the death of his predeceſſor, that 
part of his army, were ſuch determined zealots, that, if 
be had, at that time, abjured their faich, they would 
inſtantly have abandoned him to the pretenſions and 


U particularly thoſe of the league, had 
entertained ſach an unſurmountable prejudice againſt his 
perſon, and diffidence of his fincerity, that even his ab- 


juration would not reconcile them to his title; and he 


muſt either expect to be entirely excluded from the throne_ 


or be admitted to it on fuch terms as would leave him 
lietle more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In this 


delicate ſituation he had refolved to temporize; to retain 


the hugonots by continuing in the proſeſſion of their reli- 
gion; to gain the moderate catholics by giving them 
hopes of his converſion ; to attach both to his perſon by 
conduct and ſucceſs; and he hoped, either that the ani- 
moſity, ariſing from war againſt the league, would make 
them drop gradually the queſtion of religion, or that he 
ſome conferences with divines, make finally, with more 


decency and dignity, that abjuration, which muft have 


appeared, at firſt, mean, as well as ſuſpicious to both 
parties. 


by his military ſucceſſes to approach to a full poſſeſſon of © N a r. 
the throne, the more diſcontent and jealoufy aroſe among — 


come, ſome time or other, to the reſolution required orf 
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r 
uſually embraced, without ſcruple, the ftill varying reli- 


gion of their fovereigns. But the French nation, where 


principles had fo long been diſplayed as the badges of 
faction, and where each party had fortified its belief by an 
animolity againft the other, were not found fo pliable or 
inconſtant; and Henry was at laſt convinced, that the 
catholics of his party would entirely abandon him, if he 
The hugonots alſo, taught by experience, clearly faw, 
that his deſertion of them was become abſolutely neceſſary 
for the public ſettlement ; and fo general was this perſua- 
fon among them, that, as the duke of Sully pretends, 
even the divines of that party purpoſely allowed themſelves 
to be worſted in the diſputes and conferences x that the 
king might more readily be convinced of the weakneſs of 
leaſt more decently, embrace the religion, which it was 
_ fo much his intereſt to believe. If this ſelf-denial, in fo 
tender a point, fhould appear incredible and ſupernatural 
in theologians, it will, at leaſt, be thought very natural, | 
that a prince, ſo little inſtructed in theſe matters as Henry, 
and deſirous to preſerve his ſincerity, ſhould infenſibly 

bend his opinion to the neceſſity of his affairs, and ſhould 
believe that party to have the beſt arguments, who could 
alone put him in poſſeſſion of a kingdom. All circum- 
ſtances, therefore, being prepared for this great event, 
| folemanly received, by the French prelates of his party, 


ELIZABETH _—_ 
nern, who was herſelf attached to the pro- © n Ar. 
. 
her birth, and who ſeems to have entertained ſome pro= 18. 
penſity, during her whole life, to the catholic ſuperſti- 
tion, at leaſt to the ancient ceremonies, yet pretended to 
be extremely diſpleaſed with this abjuration of Henry; 
and ſhe wrote him an angry letter, reproaching him with 
this intereſted change of his religion. Senſible, however, 

that the league and the king of Spain were ſtill their com- 
mon enemies, ſhe hearkened to his apologies ; continued 

her ſuccours both of men and money; and formed a new 

treaty, in which they mutually ſtipulated never to make 

peace but by common agreement. 

Thaw intolgues of Syrian wene not limited to Fronce and frond 
England : By means of the never-failing pretence of re- 
ligion, joined to the influence of money, Philip excited 
new diſorders in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms to 
Elizabeth. George Ker, brother to Lord Newbottle, had 
been taken, while he was paſſing ſecretly into Spain; and 

ms wwe Wins about Bins by wh > dragons 
| of ſome catholic noblemen with Philip was 
— The earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, 
the heads of three potent families, had entered into a 
confederacy with the Spaniſh monarch : And had flipu- 
lated to raiſe all their forces; to join them to a body of 
Spaniſh troops, which Philip promiſed to fend into 

Scotland; and after re-eſtabliſhing the catholic religion 
in that kingdom, to march with their united power, in 
 ender to effeft the fame purpoſe in England. Gra- 
ham of Fintry, who had alſo entered into this conſpiracy, 
was taken, and arraigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent 
lord Borough ambaſſador into Scotland, and exhorted the 

king to exerciſe the fame ſeverity on the three earls, to 
_ Confiſcate their eſtates, and by annexing them to the 


© Speed, p. 393. Rymer, tom. d. N. 290. 
— _——_ — crown, 


a 171177). 
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en AP. crown, both encreaſe his own demeſnes, and fet art 


wm example to all his eds of the dangers attending treaſon 
»:9% and rebellion. The advice was certainly rational, but 
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not eaſy to be executed by the fmall revenue and limited 
authority of James. He deſired, therefore, fome ſupply 
from her of men and money; but though ſhe had reafon 
to deem the proſecution of the three popith earls a com- 
mon cauſe, ſhe never could be prevailed on to grant him 
the leaſt aſſiſtance. The tenth part of the expence, which 
ſhe beſtowed in fupporting the French king, and the 
immediately eſſential to her ſecurity © : But the ſeems ever 
to have borne ſome degree of malignity to James, whom 
ſhe hated, both as her heir, and as the fon of Mary, her 

So far from giving James aſſiſtance to proſecute the 
catholic conſpirators, the queen rather contributed to en- 
creaſe his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent diſ- 
poſition of the earl of Bothwel ©, a nobleman deſcended 
from a natural fon of James V. Bothwel more than once 
attempted to render himſelf maſter of the king's perſon; 
and being expelled the kingdom for theſe traiterous enter- 
prizes, he took ſhelter in England, was ſecretly protected 
by the queen, and lurked near the borders, where his 
power lay, with a view of ſtill committing ſome new vio- 
lence. He ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on the king ; 
and by the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſador, im- 
poſed diſhonourable terms upon that prince: But James, 
by the authority of the convention of States, annulled 
this agreement as extorted by violence ; again expelled 
Bothwel ; and obliged him to take ſhelter in England. 
Elizabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, 
never executed the treaties, by which ſhe was bound to 
deliver up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scot- 

« Spottwood, p. 393 n | © Sperſwoed, 
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and. During theſe diſorders encreaſed by the reſta dry © 


JOS 


ended in their own diſgrace, and in the rai of their cri- 
minal inſtruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic 


confeſſed, that be had received a bride to poiſon her from 


Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil his engage- 
ment. He was, however, executed for the conſpiracy; and 
the queen complained to Philip of theſe diſhonourable at- 
tempts of his miniſters, but could obtain no ſatisfaction f. 
York and Williams, two Englith traitors, were afterwards 
executed for a conſpiracy with Ibarra, equally atrocious c. 

Insrran of avenging herſelf, by retaliating in a like 
manner, Elizabeth fought 2 more honourable vengeance, 


F Camden, p. 577. Birch's Negot. p. 35. Bacon, vol. iv, p. 381. 
# Camden, p. 582. 
Boz by 
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XLII. 


went Gaily to decay, and 


occaſion to reprove her generals for encouraging 2 


temerity, than for countenancing their fear or cautionb: 


Sir Martin Frobiſber, her brave admiral, periſhed, with 


to the Engliſh for a place of retreat; but the duke 
& Aumont, the French i 


entirely diſſolved, and that the moſt conſiderable leaders 
had made an accommodation with their priace, the 
Cong, Gat ho cont wal 

ce and valour ; and the began to be ſparing, i 
his cauſe, of the blood and treaſure of her Abd. 4 
Joined to the remonſtrances of her frogal minifier Bur- 
> Camden, p. 578. 
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leigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh her charges on e n 
that fide; and the even demanded, by her ambaſſador, 


was daily rifing both in reputation with the people, and 
favour with herſelf, the queen, who was commonly re- 
ſerved in the advancement of her courtiers, thought pro- 
per, on this occaſion, to give him a refuſal. Sir Thomas 
| & Camden, p. 586. 
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C1 4P. Baſkerville was fent over to France at the head of two | 


, thoufand Engliſh, with which Etzabeth, by a new 
 »556 treaty concluded with Henry, engaged to fupply that 
prince. Some ſtipulations for mutual affiftance were 
formed by the treaty ; and all former engagements were 


1397. Tunis body of Engliſh were maintained at the expence 
| of the French king; yet did Henry eſteem the ſupply ot 
conſiderable advantage, on account of the great reputa- 
tion acquired by the Engliſh, in ſo many fortunate enter- 
prizes, undertaken againſt the common enemy. In the 
great battle of Tournholt, gained this campaign by prince 
Mlaurice, the Engliſh auxiliaries, under Sir Francis Vere 
and Sir Robert Sydney, had acquired honour ; and the 
fucceſs of that day was univerſally aſcribed to their diſci- 
pline and valour. 
Tuovoen Elizabeth, at a conſiderable expence of 
blood and treafure, made war againft Philip in France and 
gave him, were by thoſe naval enterprizes, which either 
ſhe or her ſubjects ſcarcely ever intermitted during one 
feafon. In 1594, Richard Hawkins, fon of Sir John, 
the famous navigator, procured the queen's commiſſion, 
and failed with three ſhips to the South Sea by the ftraits 
of Magellan : But his voyage proved unfortunate, and he 
himſelf was taken priſoner on the coaſt of Chili. James 


Ne ene 


a pinnace by the merchants of London; and was more 


_ fortunate in his adventure. He took thirty-nine ſhips of 
tae enemy ; and not content with this fucceſs, he made 
an attack on Fernambouc in Brazil, where, he knew, 
great treaſures were at that time lodged. As he approached 
the ſhore, he ſaw it lined with great numbers of the enemy; 
but no-wiſe daunted at this appearance, he placed the 
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| of all reſource but in victory, and terrified the enemy, 
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in pieces. By this bold action, he both deprived his men 


who fled after a ſhort reſiſtance. He returned home with 
the treaſure, which he had fo bravely acquired. In 2595, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited the queen's 
friendſhip by an intrigue with a maid of honour, and who 
had been thrown into priſon for this miſdemeanor, no 


* ſooner recovered his liberty, than he was puſhed, by his 


againſt Mexico and Peru had begotten an extreme avidity 
in Europe; and a prepoſſeſſion univerſaily took place, that, 


in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana, a 


country as yet undiſcovered, there were mines and 
weaſures far exceeding any which Cortes or Pizaaro 
had met with. Raleigh, whoſe turn of mind was 
ſomewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country. Having 
taken the fimall town of St. Joſeph in the ifle of Tri- 


nidado, where he found no riches, he left his ſhip, and 


meeting any thing to anſwer his expectations, On his 
zeturn, he publiſhed an account of the country, full of 
the grofſeft and moſt palpable lies that were ever at- 
tempted to be impoſed on the credulity of mankind *. 

Tu fame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook 2 more important expedition againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; and they carried 


with them fix ſhips of the queen's and twenty more, 


which either were fitted out at their own charge, or 
mas Baſkerville was appointed commander of the land 


* Camden, p. 384. 


forces, 


377 


| fouteſt of his men in boats, and ordered them to row c f. r. 
with ſuch violence, on the landing place, as to fplit them * 
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En 4 P. forces, which they carried on board. Their firſt de. 
hoy fign was to attempt Porto Rico, where, they knew, a 
2597- rich carrack was at that time ſtationed ; but as they had 

not preſerved the requiſite a pi 


the Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh dominions in Eu- 
parations for a new invaſion of England. A powerful | 
1 Meaſen, p. 267. 


let 
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{cet was equipped at Plymouth, conſiſting of a hundred 2988 
and ſeventy vellels, ſeventeen of which were capital . 
dige of war ; the reſt tenders and fmall veſſels : Twenty 2597+ 
tips were added by the Hollanders, In this fleet there 
were computed to be embarked fix thouſand three hundred 
nd fixty ſoldiers, a thoufand volunteers, and fix thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and feventy-two ſeamen, beſide the 
Dutch. The land forces were commanded by the cart 
of Eſſex: The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. 
Both theſe commanders had expended great ſums of their 
own in the armament : For ſuch was the fpirit of Eliza- 
kigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir 
Coniers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed council to the general and admiral ®. 

Tun fleet ſet fail on the firſt of June 2596; and meet 
ng with a fair wind, bent its courſe to\Cadiz, at which 
place, by ſealed orders delivered to all the captains, the 
ceneral rendezvous was appointed. They fent before 
that could carry intelligence to the enemy; and they 
themſelves were fo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, 
a to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learned, that 
that port was full of merchant ſhips of great value, and 
that the Spaniards lived in perſect ſecurity, without any 
apprehenfions of an enemy. This intelligence much 
encouraged the Engliſh flect, and gave them the proſpect 
of a fortunate iſſue to the enterprize. 

Arrun a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtian's on 
the weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz; it was, upon 
| deliberation, reſolved by the council of war to attack 
the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This attempt was 
deemed raſh; and the admiral himſelf, who was cautious 
in his temper, had entertained great ſcruples with regard 


m Camden, p. 591. 
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CD45 w i; But Eſſex ftrenuoufly recommended the enter 
ens prize; and when he found the reſolution at lat taken, 
+:3Y% he threw his hat into the fea, and gave ſymptoms of the 


Thomas Howard; but Efſex no fooner came within reach 


the fleet; he broke through and preſſed forward into the 


men at the fort of Puntal ; and i 


der to prevent their falling into the hands of the encmy- 
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molt extravagant joy. He felt, however, 2 great morti- 
anxious for his ſafety, and dreading the effets of his 
youthful ardour, had ſecretly given orders, that he ſhould 
not be permitted to command the van in the attack 
That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and lord 


of the enemy, than he forgot the promiſe, which the 
admiral had cxact:d from him, to keep in the midſt of 


thickeſt of the fire. Emulation for glory, avidity of 


tives to every one; and the enemy was ſoon obliged to 


ran many of their ſhips aground. Ef then landed his 
marched to 
the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Engliſh foon carried ſword in hand. "The generofity of 


| Effex, not inferior to his valour, made him fiop the 


flavghter, and treat his priſoners with the greateſt hu- 
made rich plunder in the city; but miſled of a much 
richer by the reſolution which the duke of Medina, the 
Spaniſh admiral, took of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in or- 


It was computed, that the Joſs, which the Spaniards 
ſuſtained in this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions 
of ducats ; beſides the indignity, which that proud and 
ambitious people ſuffered from the ſacking of one of their 
chief cities, and deſtroying in their harbour a fleet of ſuck 


force and value, 


» Monſon, p. 196. . 
| Esskx, 
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EX2x, all on fire for gfory, regarded this great ſucceſs 3832 8: 
enly as ä flep to future atchievements: He inſiſted on 
keeping polleion of Cadiz ; and he undertook with four 2337. 
hundred men and three months proviſions, to defend tae 
place, till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England: But all 
the other ſeamen and ſoldiers were fatisfed with the 
honour which they had acquired; and were impatient to 
return home, in order to ſecure their plunder. Every 
ather propoſal of Eſſex to annoy the enemy met with a 
ne reception; his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks 
x the Azores, for aſſaulting the Groine, for taking St. 
Andero, and St. Sebaſtian : And the Engliſh, finding is 
fo difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the 
enemy, at laſt leſt him on the Spanith coaſt, attended 
by a very few ſhips. He complained much to the queen 
of their want of ſpirit in this enterprize ; nor was ſhe 
pleaſed, that they had returned without attempting to 
| intercept the Indian feet”; but the great ſucceſs, in 
the enterprize on Cadiz, had covered all their miſcar- 
tiages : And that princefs, though ſhe admired the Jofty 
genius of Eſſex, could not forbear exprefling an efteem 
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that the new dignity was conferred on him on account of 
tis good ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deftroying the 
Spaniſh ftips ; a merit which Eſſex pretended to belong 
olcly to himlelt: e 


has, os any of dis kindred. 


Tux atchievements in the ſubſequent year proved not 
lo fortunate ; but as the Indian fleet very narrowly eſcaped 
the Engliſh, Philip had fill reaſon to ſee the great hazard 
and diſadvantage of that war in which he was engaged, 


2 82 
«+ » 


Ricks Memoirs, vol. iis p. 221. 2 Camden, p. 393. 


© Sidnwy's Papers, vol. ib 5. 77. — 
| and 
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Sn 2nd the ſuperiority which the Engliſh, by their mani 
—— power and their ſituation, had acquired over him. The 


at Ferrol and the Groine, and were marching troops 
thither, with a view of making a deſcent in Ireland, 


added a thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere 
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though their fleets were fo much ſhattered and deſtroyed 
by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a ſquadron 


was reſolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deſtroy 
the ſhipping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large 
fleet of a hundred and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen 
and the reſt tenders and victuallers: She embarked on | 
board this fleet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, and 


Fri! 


; 


brought from the Netherlands. The earl of Effex, com- 
mander in chief both of the land and fea forces, was at 
the head of one ſquadron: Lord Thomas Howard was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of 
the third: Lord Mountjoy commanded the land forces 
under Eſſex: Vere was appointed marſhal : Sir George 
Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount firſt colonel. "The earls of Rutland and South- 
ampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, and Rich, with ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction, embarked as volunteers. E 
ſex declared his reſolution either to deſtroy the new Arma- 
da, which threatened England, or to periſh in the at- 
Ts powerful fleet fet fail from Plymouth ; but were 
no ſboner out of harbour than they met with a furious 
ftorm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them; and before 
they could be refitted, Eſſex found, that their proviſions 
were fo far ſpent, that it would not be ſaſe to carry 6 
numerous an army along with him. He diſmiſſed, there- 
fore, all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand veterans undet 
Vere; and laying aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferral 
or the Groine, he conkned the object of his expedition 
| is 
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w the intercepting of the Indian fleet ; which had at firſt e n a . 

den conſidered only as the ſecond enterprize which he . 

was to attempt. | 7” 
Tun Indian fleet, in that age, by reafon of the imper- 
ſeftion of navigation, had a ftated courſe, as well as 
ſeaſon, both in their going out, and in their return; and 
there were certain iſlands, at which, as at fixed ſtages, they 
aways touched, and where they took in water and pro- 


Raleigh, expreſſed great diſpleaſure at his conduct, and 
conſtrued it as an intention of robbing the general of the 
which attended that action: b 
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CHAP. Essex made next a diſpoſition proper fot intercepting 
X*9% , the Indian gallons; and Sir William Monſon, whoſe 
 25y3- ſtation was the moſt remote of the fleet, having fallen 


in with them, made the fignals which had been agreed 
on. That able officer, in his Memoirs, afcribes Efex's 
failure, when he was fo near attaining fo mighty an 
advantage, to his want of experience in feamanſhip ; and 
the account which he gives of the errors committed 
by that nobleman, appears very reaſonable as well as 
candid*, The Spanifh flect, finding that the enemy was 
upon them, made all the fail poſſible to the Terceras, 
and got into the ſaſe and weli-fortified harbour of Angra, 
before the Engliſh fleet could overtake them. Effex in- 
tercepted only three ſhips ; which, however, were ſo 
rich as to repay all the charges of the expedition. 

Tus cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterprize were 
much canvaſſed in England, upon the return of the fleet; 
and though the courtiers took part differently, as they 
affected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people, in general, 
who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, ſpirit, and 
of the former, were inclined to juſtify every 
circumſtance of his conduct. The queen, who loved the 
one as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, maintained 2 
kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to ſhare her favours 
with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir Robert 
Cecil, ſecond fon of lord Burleigh, was a courticr of 
promiſing hopes, much connected with Raleigh z and the 
made him ſecretary of ſtate, preferably to Sir Thomas 
not to diſguſt Efſex, ſhe promoted him to the dignity af 
earl Marſhal of England; an office which had been va- 
cant fince the death of the earl of Shrewſbury. Eſkx 
to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, and 


© Monſon, p. 174+ 
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behaviour too open and candid to practiſe the arts of 2 
| court; and his free fallies, while they rendered him but 
more amiable in the eyes of good judyes, gave his ene- 


| hauſted the queen's exchequer, the was obliged to ailemble 
2 parliament ; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons e Elizaber! 8 
2 9 Names brd! 


view than to gain a few mon, or ax mall a province, 
mare pot N 
pope, and the Spaniſh eyrant, and all the miſchievous 


iiburkd 2 furs triple to all the parliamentary fuppl 
nne = 
cauſe where their own honour and intereſt were fo deeply 
concerned, would willingly contribute to ſuch moderate 
taxations as ſhould be found neceſſary for the common 
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But 
22 0 leſence The parliameat granted her three ſubſidies 
a and fix fiftcenths ; the fame ſupply which had been given 
" Eſſex bor years before, but which had then appeared ſo unu- 
— eee ee . 
als, $7. Townſend, p. 79. 


. v. l 


might thence learn the neceſſity of moderation and cau- © 


Tus war with Spain, though ſucceſsful, having ex- zb Ode 
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fual, that they had voted it ſhould never afterwards be 


engage | in 
two controverſies about forms with the houſe of peers; a 


prelude to thoſe encroachments, which, as they affumed 
more courage, they afterwards made upon the preroga- 
tives of the crown. They complained, that the lords 
failed in civility to them, by receiving their meſſages fit- 
ting, with their hats on; and that the keeper returned an 
anſwer in the fame negligent poſture: But the upper 
houſe proved, to their full fatisfaQtion, that they were 
not entitled, by cuſtom, and the uſage of parliament, to 
any more reſpect . Some amendments had been made | 
dy the lords, to a bill ſent up by the commons; and | 
theſe amendments were written on parchment, and re- 
turned with the bill to the commons. The lower houſe 
took umbrage at the novelty: They pretended, that 
theſe amendments ought to have been written on paper, 
not on parchment ; and they complained of this innova- 
tion to the peers. The peers replied, that they enpected 
not ſuch a frivolous objeftien from the gravity of the 
| houſe; and that it was not material whether the amend- 
ments were written on parchment or on paper, nor 
whether the paper were white, black, or brown. The 
commons were offended at this reply, which ſeemed to 
contain a mockery of them ; and they complained of it, 
though without obtaining any ſatisfaftion *. 
An application was made, by way of petition, to the 
queen, from the lower houſe, - againſt monopolies ; an. 
abuſe which had riſen to an enormous height ; and they 
received a gracious, though a general anſwer ; for which 
they returned their. thankful acknowledgment * But 


— $39 540+ 5f6- g85- Townſend, 5. 93, 942 95+ 
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| not to give them too much encouragement in fuch 

cations, ſhe told them, in the ſpeech ed — 
* That, with regard to theſe patents, 
© not away „ which is 
** — — is the chief 
in her crown and diadem ; 
* leave theſe matters to her difpolal *.”* The commons 
notice, this ſeffion, of ſome tranſaQions in the 


FT 


CHAP, 
XLII. 
at their diffolution, — 
4 the hoped that 


principal and head pearl 
but that they would rather 


ers, that his 


carly education had been amidft war and 
anger, and he had paſſed the whole courſe of his life 


ther in arms or in military preparations : That, after the 
pools which he had given of his alacrity in the field, 
„ one could doubt but he would 
Et, have continued in a courſe of life to which he was 
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2598. 


| might ſuſtain itſelf, much more ſupport its allies: That 


vincible neceſlity, could ever induce him to think of a ſepa - 


rates : That his kingdom, torn with the convulſions and 


—_— 2 OY COIN © 


to remain on terms of amity with him. His g 
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him or to his allies : That no private intereſts of his owt, 
not even thoſe of his people, nothing but the moſt in- 


rate peace with Philip, or make him embrace meaſures 
not entirely conformable to the wiſhes of all his confede- 


civil wars of near half a century, required ſome interval 
of repoſe, ere it could reach a condition in which it 


after the minds of his ſubjects were compoſed to tran- 
quillity, and accuſtomed to obedience, after his finances 
were brought into order, and after agriculture and the 
arts were reſtored, France, inſtead of being a burden, 
as at preſent, to her confederates, would be able to lend 
them effectual ſuccour, and amply to repay them all the 
And that, if the ambition of Spain would not at pre» 
ſent grant them ſuch terms as they ſhould think rea» 
ſonable, he hoped that, in a little time, he ould attain 
ſuch a fituation as would enable him to mediate more 


„ * ſenfible that theſe reaſons 
were not feigned ; and they therefore remonſtrated with 


ſaw, Henry was determined to purſue. The States 
knew that that monarch was intereſted never to permit 
that he would ftill, notwithſtanding the peace, give 
aſſiſtance both of men and money, they were well 


concern was to give ſatisſaction to Elizabeth for 1s 
breach of treaty. He had a cordial efteem for that pri 
ceſs, a ſympathy of manners, and a gratitude for 
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| during his greateſt difficulties : And he uſed every expe- CHAP. 
dient to apologize and atone for that meaſure which _ZE | 
necelfity extorted from him. But as Spain refuſed to 2598. 
treat with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and Elizabeth 
nere 
himſelf obliged to conclude at Vervins, a ſeparate peace, 
by which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſe ĩaed 
by Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and pro- 
cured to himſelf leiſure to purſue the domeſtic ſettlement 
of his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was 
not inferior to his military talents ; and, in a little time, 
by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, he raiſed 
France, from the defolation and miſery in which the 
was involved, to a more flouriſhing condition than ſhe 
had ever before enjoyed. 
Tun queen knew that the could alſo, whenever ſhe 
gleaſed, finiſh the war on equitable terms; and that 
Philip, having no claims upon her, would be glad to 
free himfelf from an enemy who had foiled him in 
every conteſt, and who till had it fo much in her power 
to make him feel the weight of her arms. Some of her 
wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the treaſurer, adviſed her 
to embrace pacific meaſures ; and ſet before her the ad- 
rantages of tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugality, as more 
nan 
x firſt averſe to war, ſeemed now to have attained fuch 
an aſcendant over the enemy, that ſhe was unwilling to 
flop the courſe of her profperous fortune. She con- 
and the war muſt thenceforth be conducted by fudden 
enterprizes and naval expeditions, in which ſhe poſſeiled 
In undoubted fuperiority : That the weak condition of 
Philip in the Indies, opened to her the view of the moſt 
Ce 3 durable 
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CH AP. durable advantages ; and the yearly return of his trea- 
X18 | fore by fea afforded 2 continual praſpe®t of important, 


4. 


ance of war, from which he expedited to reap fo much 
The earl of adva 


quem s confidence, that none of his enemies had ever 
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ſucceſſes : That, after his peace 
with France, if ſhe alſo ſhould conſent to an accommo- 
dation, he would be able to turn his whole force agaiat 
the revolted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though 
merce and good government, were ſtill unable, if not ſup- 
ported by their confederates, to maintain war againſt ſo 
potent a monarch : And that, as her defence of that com- 


monwealth was the original ground of the quarrel, it was 
_ unſafe, as well as diſhonourable, to abandon its cauſe, 


till the had placed it in a late of greater ſecurity. 


Tuzsz reaſons were frequently inculcated on her by 
the earl of Eſſex, whoſe paſſion for glory, as well as his 


aud diftinion. The rivalihip between this 
nobleman and lord Burleigh made each of them inſiſt the 
more ftrenuouſly on his own counſel ; but as Efſex's perſon 


| was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice con- 


formable to her inclinations, the favourite ſeemed daily 
to acquire an aſcendant over the miniſter, Had he becn 
ſhining qualities, he would have fo rivetted himſelf in thc 


been able to impeach his credit: But his lofty ſpirit could 
ill fubmit to that implicit deference which her temper 
 ceive from all her ſubjeds. Being once engaged in a dif- 
he was fo heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
the rules both of duty and civility ; and turned his back 
ppon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, na- 
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*** adding a CH AP. 
paſſionate expreſſion ſuited to his impertinence. bb XX, 
flead of tecullecting himſelf, and making the fubmiſ- 1388. 
frons due to her fex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to 
his ſword, and fwore that he would not bear ſuch uſage, 
were it from Henry VIII. himſelf; and he i 
withdrew from court. Egerton, the chancellor, who 
loved Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his indiſeretion, by 
proper acknowledgments ; and entreated him not to give 
that triumph to his enemies, that aflition to his friends, 
which muſt enſue from his ſupporting a conteſt with 
his ſovereign, and deſerting the ſervice of his country : 
he had received; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult, 
which might be pardoned in a woman, was become a 
| mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign. If 
« the vileſt of all indignities, faid he, © is done me, 
| < does religionenforce me to ſue for pardon ? Doth God 
© require it? Is it impiety not to do it? Why? Cannot 
« princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong ? Is an 
« earthly power infinite? Pardun me, my lord, I can 
| © never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let Solomon's 
« fool laugh when he is ſtricken ; let thoſe that mean to 
* make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of princes? 
injuries: Let them acknowledge an infinite abfolute- 
© neſs on earth, that do not believe an abſalute Infinite 
© neſs in heaven: (alluding, probably, to the character 
| and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who lay under the 
reproach of impiety) © As for me, continued he, I 
* have reccived wrong, I feel it: My cauſe is good, I 
| © know it; and whatſoever happens, all the powers 
aon earth can never exert more ſtrength and conſtancy 
* in opprefling, than I can ſhew. in ſuffering every 
thing that can or ſhall be impoſed upon me. Your 
* Jardſhip, in the beginning of your letter, makes me 
C 
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nA « a player, and yourſelf a looker on: And me a player o 
K. game, fo you may fee more than I : But give 
»5gt. me leave to tell you, that fince you do but fee, and I 
4 do ſuffer, I muſt of neceflity feel more than you ©.” 
Tr1s ſpirited letter was ſhown by Eſſex to his friends; 
and they were fo imprudent as to diſperſe copies of it: 
Yet, notwithſtanding this additional provocation, the 
_ queen's partiality was fo prevalent, that ſhe reinſtated 
him in his former favour ; and her kindneſs to him ap- 
peared rather to have acquired new force from this ſhort 
interval of anger and reſentment. The death of Burleigh, 
_—_ l antagoniſt, which happened about the fame time, 
ſeemed to enſure him conſtant poſſeſſion of the queen's 
confidence ; and nothing indeed but his own indiſcretion 
Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; and by a rare 
fortune, was equally regretted by his ſovereign and the 
by the mere force of merit ; and though his authority 
was never entirely abſolute, or uncontrouled with the 
queen, he was ſtill, during the courſe of near forty 
years, regarded as her principal minifter. None of her 
other inclinations or affections could ever overcome her 
confidence in fo uſeful a counſellor; and as he had had 
the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay aſũduous court to her, 
during her ſiſter's reign, when it was dangerous to appear 
her friend, ſhe thought herſelf bound in gratitude, when 
ſhe mounted the throne, to perſevere in her attachments 
to him. He feems not to have poſſeſſed any ſhining 
nnen. 
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Virtues, which, if 3 a man to 
atrain high tations, do certainly qualify him beſt for filling 
v Ser note [III at the end of the volume. 
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them. Of all the queen's miniflers he alone left a confi- © N Ar. 
derable fortune to his poſterity ; a fortune not acquire 4 XLIII. 

of his offices, and preſerved by frugality. 
Tus laft act of this able miniſter was the 
of a new treaty with the Dutch ; who, after being, in ſome 
preſerve the queen's alliance, by fubmitting to any terms 
which the pleaſed to require of them. The debt, which 
they owed her, was now ſettled at cight hundred thouſand 
pounds : Of this fum they agreed to pay, during the war, 
to continue till four hundred thouſand pounds of the debt 
| ſhould be extinguiſhed. They engaged alſo, during the 
to pay the garriſons of the cautionary towns. They ſti- 
pulated, that if Spain ſhould invade England, or the 
le of Wight, or Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould afift 
her with a body of five thouſand foot, and five hundred 
ment againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number 
of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty thouſand 


Sth Avg. 


Soon after the death of Burleigh, the queen, who 
' regretted extremely the loſs of fo wiſe and faithful a mi- 
niſter, was informed of the death of her capital enemy, 
Philip It. who, after languiſhing under many infirmities, 
| expired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty 
prince, defirous of an accommodation with his revolted 
ſubjects in the Netherlands, but difdaining to make in his 
own name the conceſſions neceſſary for that purpoſe, had 
transferred to his daughter, married to archduke Albert, 


© Rymer, vol. i. P. 24% 
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the 
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CHAP. the title to the Low Country provinces ; but as it was 


IS | not expettcd, that this princeſs could have poſterity, and 

2588. as the reverſion, on failure of her iſſue, was flill referveg 
to the crown of Spain, the States conſidered this deed 
only as the change of a name, and they perfifted with 
equal obſtinacy in their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. 


tween the courts of Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret 
oppoſition of France, as we las the avowed efforts of 
England, continued to operate againſt the progreſs of 
Albert, as it had done againſt that of Philip, 


The other powers alſo of Europe made no diſlinction be- 
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aud ſuch as no late before had ever thought of, for pre- 
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State of Ireland press rebellion ——Effex ſent 
over ts Ireland ——FHis ill ſucceſs —— Returns to 
England — Is diſgraced —His intrigues 
Fs inſurreffion —— His trial and execution 
French affairs — Mountjoy s ſucceſs in Ireland 
—— Defeat of the Spaniards and IriſÞ — par- 
hament —Tyroze's ſubmifion—— Queen's fick- 
nfs —— nd death— And CharaZer. 


had been ſeemingly 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that their authority had hither- 


nobles, divided among themſelves, readily paid the exte- 
rior marks of obeiſance to a power which they were not 
able to reſiſt ; but, as no durable force was ever kept 
on foot to retain them in their duty, they relapſed ſtill 
into their former ſtate of independence. Too weak to 
ants, the Engliſh authority was yet ſufficient to check 
the growth of any enterpriſing genius among the natives: 
And though it could beſtow no true form of civil govern- 


ment, it was able to prevent the riſe of any ſuch form, 


from the internal combination or policy of the Iriſh *. 
Mosr of the Engliſh inſtitutions likewiſe by which 
that iſland was governed, were to the laſt degree abſurd, 


® Sir J. Davies, Þ» 5 6, 7. Sc. 


the dominion of the Engliſh over Ireland © Þ AP. 
ſeemingly eſtabliſhed above four centuries, _** , 


to been Rue more than nominal. The Iriſh princes and 184. S... > 
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which they converted to their own profit. Separate ju- C H 4 Þ. 
riſdiftions and principalities were eſtabliſhed by theſe lord]... . 

ly conquerors : The power of peace and war was aſſumed: = of 
dued; and, by degrees, over the Engliſh, by whoſe af- 
fiſtance they conquered: And, after their authority had 


and laws of their mother country. 

Br all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
| of its dependent ſtate remained ſtill in that abject condi- 
tion, into which the northern and weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope were ſunk, before they received civility and ſlavery 
from the refined policy and irreſiſtible bravery of Rome. 
art of life, that iſland, lying in a temperate climate, en- 
joying a fertile ſoil, acceflible in its fituation, poſſeſſed of 
advantages, inhabited by 2 people, whoſe cuſtoms and 
manners approached nearer thoſe of ſavages than of bar- 
barians ©. 5 | 

As the rudeneſs and ignorance of the Iriſh were ex- 
teme, they were ſunk below the reach of that curioſity 
and love of novelty, by which every other people in En- 
rope had been feized at the beginning of that century, 
and which had engaged them in innovations and religious 
of their fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild 
opinions, ſtill maintained an unſhaken empire over them; 
and the example alone of the Engliſh was ſufficient to 


© Sis . Davies, p. 133, 136, cr. 4 Sce Spencer 8 
r Spencer's account 
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eg render the reformation odious to the prejudiced and dit. 


| 199 and intereſt was now inflamed by religious antipathy ; 
and the fubduing and civilizing of that country ſeemed 


of the earl of Clancicarde, they put to the fword all the 


| Sidney, vol. E p. 65, % % . 
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contented Iriſh. The old oppolition of manners, laws, 


to become every day more difficult and more imprafti- 
cable. 


by the Iriſh, that, in an inſurrection, raiſed by two ſons 


inhabitants of the town of Athenry, though Iriſh ; be- 
cauſe they began to conform themſelves to Engliſh cuſ- 
toms, and had embraced a more civilized form of life 
than had been practiſed by their anceſtors 

Tu uſual revenue of Ireland amounted only to fix 


thouſand pounds a-year©*: The queen, though with 


much repining ', commoniy added twenty thouſand more, 
which ſhe remitted from England: And, with this ſmall 
revenue, a body of a thouſand men was ſupported, which, 
on extraordinary emergencies, was augmented to two 
thoufand®., No wonder that a force, fo diſproportioned 


to the object, inſtead of ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, 


ſerved rather to provoke the natives, and to excite 


In 1860, Shan O'Neale, or the great Neale, as the 
Irifh called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, raiſed 


a rebellion in Ulſter ; but after fome ſkirmiſhes, he was 


received into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and his pro- 


| miſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the future*. This 


impunity tempted him to undertake a new infurreftion in 


# Camden, «457+ © Memoirs of the Sidneys, vol. 3. p. 86. 
t Con, p. 34%. Sidney, vol. i. p. 8, noo. : | * 
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Tus animoſity againſt the Engliſh was carried fo far 
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2 ; — 1 ; | | 
for his pride, his violence, his debaucheries, and 
his hatred to the Engliſh nation. He is faid to have put 
ſome of his followers to death, becauſe they endeavoured 
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him, and who affumed the rank and appellation of king of 
gp dy, he never made peace with her but at 
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ing Elizabeth, he was found to polleſs too little in- 
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mainteined its lojalty to the Engl crown*. The ext 


of Themend, in 2570, ancmpted a rebellion in Cen. | 


naught, but was obliged to fly into France, before his 
deſigns were ripe for execution. Stukely, another fugi- 


title of marquis of Leinſter from the new ſovereign 
He paſſed next into Spain; and after having received 


who intended to employ him as an inftrument in diſturb- 


tereſt for executing thoſe high promiſes which he had 
made to that monarch. He retired into Portugal ; and 
following the fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, he periſhed with 
6 
againſt the Moors. 


. 
vernment of Ireland; and, in 2579, ſuppreſſed a new re- 
bellion of the earl of Deſmond, though ſupported by a 


body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of the 
Bourks followed a few years after ; occaſioned by the ſtrict 
vernor of Connaught, who endeavoured to repreſs the 


of the chieftains over their vaſſals ?. The queen, 


finding Ireland fo burthenſome to her, tried ſeveral ex- 
pedients for reducing it to a ſtate of greater order and 
ſubmiſſion. She encouraged the earl of Effex, father to 
that nobleman who was afterwards her favourite, to 
attempt the ſubduing and planting of Clandeboy, Ferny, 


_ and other territories, part of ſome late forfeitures : But 


that enterprize proved unfortunate ; and Es died of 2 


n, p. 424 © Ibid p. 430. Cons Þy 354 
Þ Ttowe, p» 720% 


diſtewpe:, 


that he flattered that pontiff with the proſpect of making 
his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of Ireland ; and a2 
if this project had already taken effect, he accepted the 


Freire 


Tz 


<X 


diflemper, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by the vexation C n 4 v. 
which he had conceived from his diſappointments. An _ 
univerlity was founded in Dublin with a view of intro- 1392 
ducing arts and earning into that kingdom, and civiliz- 

ing the uncultivated manners of the inhabitants *. But 
the moſt unhappy expedient, employed in the government 
of Ireland, was that made uſe of in 2585 by Sir John 
Perrot, at that time lord deputy : He put arms into the 
hands of the Iriſh inhabitants of Ulfter, in order to enable 
them, without the aſſiſtance of the government, to repreſs 
the incurfions of the Scottiſh iflanders, by which theſe 
parts were much infeſted *. 8 
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been raiſed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; 


but having murdered his couſin, fon of that rebel, and 
being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion to the pleaſures 
of opulence and tranquillity, and be fomented all thoſe 
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_ 
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* n — — 8 * * 
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* 
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landing, being d fupported by the principle of honour, 
is commonly more precarious among them, than among 
2 civilized people. Tyrone, aftuated by this ſpirit, 
lceratly fomented the diſcontents of the Maguires, O Don- 
1 p- 566. 
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7 Nanton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 203. 
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in the year 1594, was fent over deputy 
Ireland. Contrary to the advice and proteſtation of 
Sir Henry Bagnal, marſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; 


and other faſtneſſes, to which they retreated. Theſe 
motives rendered Sir John Norris, who commanded the 


Engliſh army, the more willing to hearken to any pro- 
poſals of truce or accommodation made him by Tyrone; 


canons to liere the fins ef e. 
rebels, he was furrounded in diſadvantageous ground; 
7 1 dentally 


and in purſuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, 
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dentally taking fire, were put to flight ; and, though the © N A r. 
purſuit was flopped by Montzcute, who commanded the _**"Y 
Engliſh 

general 

victory, 

ſupplied . 

the reputation of Tyrone, whe affumed the character 

of the deliverer 


! 


allowing them to pur- 


2 5 


more practiſed in buſineſs, and of higher quality and 
reputation. By this deſcription, | he was underſtood to 
mean himiclf* ; and no ſooner was his defire known, than 
ſpired to gratify his wiſhes. Many of his friends thought, 
that he never ought to conſent, except for a ſhort time, to 
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of ſubduing the Iriſh rebels, and who was much prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favour of Eſſen's genius, readily agreed to ap- 
„ by the title of lord 


Dent 
over to hie- 
land. 
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by his rivals, was unacquainted with diſguiſe, 
could not fail, after he thought himſelf ſurrounded by 
none but friends, to give a pretence for malignant ſuſpi- 

Es$8x left London in the month of March, attended 


] 


=» ener hace of this influnce of Sihcdedience than the 
reprimanded him, and ordered him to recal his commiſ- | 
fion to Southampton. But Efſex, who had imagined 


1 Camden. Ofborne, p. 37% 
_—_ tions, 


that ſome reaſons, which he oppoſed to her firſt injunc- 
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CH & Þ. tions, had fatisfied her, had the imprudence to remon- 

hoy rate againkt theſe fecond orders*; and it was not till 

2599 ſhe reiterated her commands, that he could be prevailed 
on to diſplace his friend. g 

His in fuc- Eggzx, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated with 

_ the Iriſh council concerning the proper methods of 
_ earrying on the war againſt the rebels; and here he was 
guilty of a capital error, which was the ruin of his en- 
terprine. He had always, while in England, blamed 


* 


* ae Memairy, vol. ii. p. 4 l. 457. 2 did. p. 431. Baca, 
vol. iv. p. 812. „ Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 443. c Win- 
wood, vol, i. p. 140. 
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and others; yet had they ſometimes met with more ſtout 
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ELIZABETH 
the Iriſh, from the greatneſs of the queen's preparations, os 


had concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce them to total 


ſidered their defence as 2 common cauſe; and the Engliſh 
forces were no ſooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of 


federacy with their other countrymen. The army, mean- 
while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by 
the influence of the climate, was become fickly; and on 
its return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was 
ſurprizingly diminiſhed in number. The courage of the 
ſoldiers was even much abated: For though they had 
in ſome leſſer enterprizes, againſt lord Cabir 


were wont to deſpiſe; and as they were raw troops and 
unexperienced, a conſiderable body of them had been put 
to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the ene- 
my. Efſex was fo enraged at this miſbehaviour, that 
he caſhiered all the officers, and decimated the private 


a7 


ſubjection, or even utterly to exterminate them, they con- 253% 
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259% eil. an account of its condition, and informed them, 
that, if he did not immediately receive a reinforcement 
of two thouſand men, it would be impoſlible for him this 


ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt Tyrone. That there 
might be no pretence for farther inadtivity, the queen 
immediately ſent over the number demanded*; and 
Eſſex began at laſt to aſſemble his forces for the expedi- 
tion into Ulſter. The army was fo averſe to this enter- 
prize, and fo terrifed with the reputation of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterſeited fickneſs, many of them 
deſerted*; and Effex found, that after leaving the neceſ- 
fary garriſons, he could ſcarcely lead four thouſand men 
againſt the rebels. He marched, however, with this 
ſmall army; but was foon ſenſible, that, in fo advanced 
2 ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to effect any 
thing againſt an enemy, who, though ſuperior in num- 
ber, was determined to avoid every decifive action. He 
hearkened, therefore, to a meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, 
who deſired 2 conference; and 2 place, near the two 
camps, was appointed for that purpoſe. The generals 
met without any of their attendants, and a river ran be- 
tween them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth of 
his ſaddle : But Effex ſtood on the oppoſite bank. After 
half an hour's conference, where Tyrone behaved with 
great ſubmiſſion to the lord lieutenant, a ceffation of 
arms was concluded to the firſt of May, renewable 
from fix weeks to fix weeks; but which might be 
broken off by either party upon 2 fortnight's warning *. 
Eſſex alſo received from Tyrone propofals for a peace, 
in which that rebel had inſerted many unreaſonable and 
exorbitant conditions: And there „ 
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ſions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their 
calumnies ſhould be believed againſt him, and diſeover- 


| and making ſpeedy journeys, he arrived at court before 
any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions *. 


Though befmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haftened up 


b Winweed, vol. 3. p. 307. State Trials. Bacon, vol. iv. pe $24-' 535, 
$37- i Birch's Memoin, vol. it. p+» 453» * Winwook, vol. i p. 213. 
_ ſtairs 
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22 * ſtairs to the preſence chamber, thence to the privy cham. 
0 der; nor flopped till he was in the queen's 
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11 
and of the triumph gained by his enemies, © Hf 4 F: 


— — and he fell into a diſtem- RG . 


per, which ſeemed to put his life in danger. 
Tus queen had always declared to all the world, and 
even to the earl himſelf, that the purpoſe of her ſeverity 
was to correct, not to ruin him *; and when ſhe heard 
of his fickneſs, ſhe was not a little alarmed with his 


ſituation. She ordered eight phyſicians of the beſt repu- 


tation and experience to conſult of his caſe ; and being 
informed, that the iſſue was much to be apprehended, ſhe 
ent Dr. James to him with ſome broth, and defired that 
phyſician to deliver him a meſſage, which the probably 
deemed of flill greater virtue; that, if ſhe thought ſuch a 
ſep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would herſelf pay 
him a vin. The byſtanders, who carefully obſerved her 
countenance, remarked that, in pronouncing theſe words, 
her eyes were ſuſſuſed with tears 

Win the fymptoms of the queen's returning af- 
ſectiom towards Effex were known, they gave a ſenſible 


alarm to the faction, which had declared their oppoſition 


to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moſt 
violent as well as the moſt ambicious of his enemics, was 
fo affected with the appearance of this fudden revolution, 
that he was feized with fickneſs in his turn; and the 
queen was obliged to apply the ſame ſalve to his wound, 
„„ — QC 
fire of his recovery *. 


— which the quers adminificeed to thafe 


| afpiring rivals, was ſucceſsful with both; and Effex, 
being now allowed the company of his counteſs, and 


fortunes, was ſo much reſtored in his health, as to be 


m Bicch's Memoirs, p. 444» 449. . Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 195, 
® Sytucy'b Lowe, vel. Hope 255 ® Rid. 5. 239. 
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CHAP. thought paſt danger. A belief was inflilled into Elizz- 
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en his diflemper had been entirely counterfeit, in 


26co. 


order to move her compaſſion ; and the relapſed into her 
former rigour againſt him. He wrote her a letter, and 
ſent her a rich preſent on Neu- Year's day ; as was uſual 
with the courtiers at that time : She read the letter, but 
rejected the preſent *. After ſome interval, however, of 
ſeverity, the allowed him to retire to his own houſe: 
And though he remained; ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſe- 
queſtered from all company, he was fo grateful for this 
mark of lenity, that he ſent her a letter of thanks on the 
occafion. * This farther degree of goodneſs,” faid be, 
« doth found in my cars, as if your majeſty ſpake theſe 
* words, Die not, Effex; for though I panifh thine offence, 
* and bumble thee for thy goed, yet will I ane day be ſerved 
« gu by thee. My proffrate foul makes this anfwer : J 
« hope for that blefſed day. And in expeQation of it, all 
< my aflitions of body and mind are humbly, patiently, 
« and cheerfully borne by m. The counteſs of Eſſex, 
daughter of Sir Francis Walſfingham, polleiſed, as well 
25 her huſband, a refined taſte in literature; and the chief 
conſolation which Eſſex enjoyed, during this period of 
anxiety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and in 
thors, which, even during the time of his greateſt pro- 
ſperity, he had never entirely neglected. 

Tun were ſeveral incidents which kept alive the 
queen's anger againſt Een. Every account which the 


received from Jreland, convinced her more and more of 
| his miſcondudt in that government, and of the infigni- 
_ Keant purpoſes to which he had employed fo much 
force and treaſure. Tyrone, fo far from being quelled, 
had thought proper, in lefs than three months, to break 


* Sydney's Letters, vol, ii. p. 163. 2 Ibid. p. 255» 136. 
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the truce ; and joining with O'Doanel, and other rebels, e M A 
had over-run almoſt the whole kingdom. He boaſted, Ye 
that he was certain of receiving a ſupply of men, money, 2600. 


| and arms from Spain: He pretended to be champion of the 
catholic religion: And he openly exulted in the preſent of 
a phoenix plume, which the pope, Clement VIII. in order 


queen, that ſhe might check his progreſs, returned to her 
former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord-deputy ; 
and though that nobleman, who was an intimate friend 
of Eſſex, and defired his return to the government of 
Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly excuſe himſelf, on 
account of his bad ftate of health, ſhe obliged him to 
accept of the employment. Mountjoy found the iſland 


capacity and vigour, he was fo little diſcouraged, that he 
immediately advanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He pe- 
netrated into the heart of that country, the chief feat of 
the rebels : He fortified Derry and Mount-Norris, in 
onder to bridle the Iriſh : He chaſed them from the field, 
and obliged them to take ſhelter in the woods and mo- 
mes: He employed, with equal fucces, Sir George 
Carew in Munſter : And by theſe promiſing enterprizes, 
he gave new life to the queen's authority in that iſland. 

As the compariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration with 
that of Eſſex, contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her 
favourite, ſhe received additional diſguſt from the par- 
tiality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed with an extravagant 
idea of Efſex's merit, complained of the injuſtice done 
him by his removal from court, and by his confinement. 
Libels were ſecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, 
and all his enemies: And his popularity, which was 
aways great, feemed rather to be encreaſed than dimi- 


s Camden, p. 6:7. 


niſhed 


to encourage him in the proſecution of fo good a cauſe, 
| had conſecrated, and had conferred upon him. The 


almoſt in a deſperate condition ; but being a man of 
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and abominable conditions, faid public toleration 
of an idolatrous religion, 2. b,40t Soon 
n lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions to all 
of them *. 
had leſt that kingdom * 

: and Francis, fon of Sir Nicholas 


dann when he came to plead in ks wn defence, 
ms © RS = wy, 
never, on this or *; and declared his 2 
_ x any other occaſion, 6832 
bc Memoir, vol, ii. p. 449 · » Sydney's 

with 


| might have betrayed him ; that his inward ſorrow for his 


| he never would relinquiſh but with his life, the aſſertion 
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with his ſovereign. He faid, that, having ſevered him- CHAN 
ſelf from the world, and abjurcd all fentiments of ambi- - 
tion, he had no ſcruple to confeſs every failing or error, 26. 
into which his youth, folly, or manifold infirmities, 


offences againſt her majeſty was ſo profound, that it ex- 
ceeded all his outward croſſes and afllitions, nor had he 
any ſeruple of ſubmitting to a public coafeffion of what- 
ever the had been pleaſed to impute to him; that, in his 
acknowledgments, he retained only one reſerve, which 


of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of an unſeigned affection, 
of an earneſt deſine ever to perform to her majeſty the 
beſt ſervice which his poor abilities would permit; and 
that, if this ſentiment were allowed by the council, he 
viliagly acquieſeed in any condemnation or femence 
hon wes untered with fo much dequence, and_in fo pa- 
thetic a manner, that it drew tears from many of the 
audience *. All the privy-counſellors, in giving their 
judgment, made no ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice, 
with regard to-the loyalty of his intentions. Even Cecil, 
whom he believed his capital enemy, treated him with 
the Jord-keeper (to which the council aſſented), was in 
theſes words: © If this cauſe,” faid he, © had been 
* heard in the Star-Chamber, my ſentence muſt have 
bern for as great a fine as ever was ſet upon any man's 
* head in that court, together with perpetual confine- 
* ment in that priſon, which belongeth to a man of his 
« quality, the Tower. But fince we are now in another 
* place, and in a courſe of favour, my cenſure is, that 
* the carl of Eſſex is not to execute the office of a coun- 
* fcllor, nor that of car] marſhal of England, nor of 


* Sydney's Letters, vol. 1. p. 200, 201, 


* malter 
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Ci AP. © maſter of the ordnance; and to return to his own 
. there to continue a priſoner, till it hall pleaſe 


< her majeſty to releaſe this and all the reſt of his fen- 
< tence?,” The car} of Cumberland made a flight 
oppolition to this ſentence ; and faid, that, if he thought 


time to deliberate ; that he deemed it ſomewhat ſevere ; 
and that any commander in chief might cafily incur 2 
like penalty. But however, added he, in confidence of 
her majeſty's mercy, I agree with the reſt. The earl of 
Worceſter delivered his opinion in a couple of Latin 
verſes ; importing, that, where the Gods are offended, 


Divinity. 

Bacon, fo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his high 
offices, and fill more by his profound genius for the 
ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and couſin-german to the ſecre- 


had met with fo little protection from his powerful rela- 
tions, that he had not yet obtained any preferment in the 
hw, which was his profeffion. But E, who could 
_ diflinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately loved it, had 
entered into an intimate friendſhip with Bacon; had zca- 


the office of folicitor-general; and in order to comfort 
his friend under the difappointment, had conferred on 
him a preſent of land to the value of eighteen hundred 
pounds 
ance before the council, againſt ſo munificent a benefac- 
tor; though he aflted in obedience to the queen's com- 


mands : But the was fo well pleaſed with his behaviour, 


Y Birch's Memoirs, nb ae Camden, p. 626, 627. 
tend | 


that 


it would ſtand, he would have required a little more 


even misfortunes ought to be imputed as crimes, and | 
that accident is no excuſe for tranſgreffions againft the 


tary: But notwithſtanding his extraordinary talents, he 


louſly attempted, though without ſucceſs, to procure him 


'The public could ill excuſe Bacon's appear- 
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| all his diſgraces, would again appear more a favourite 
| thanever. 
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thatihe impoſed on him a new taſk, of drawing a narra- CHAP. 
tive of that day's proceedings, in order to fatisfy the public . 
of the Juitice and lenity of ber conduct. Bacon, who | OI 
wanted firmneſs of character, more than humanity, gave 
to the whole tranſaBiion the molt favourable mem for 
Effex ; and, in particular, painted out, in elaborate ex- 
preſſion, the dutiful ſubmiffion which that nobleman 
diſcovered, in the defence that he made for his conduct. 
When he read the paper to her, the finiled at that paſ- 
ſage, and obſerved to Bacon, that old love, the faw, 
could not eaſily be forgotten. He replied, that he hoped 
ſhe meant that of herſelf , 
Azz the world, indeed, expeAied that Effex would 
ſoon be reinſtated in his former credit“; perhaps, as is 
uſual in reconcilements founded on inclination, would 
acquire an additional aſcendant over the queen, and after 


They were confirmed in this hope, when 
they faw that, though he was ſtill prohibited from ap- 
pearing at court ©, he was continued in his office of maſter 


| of horſe, and was reflored to his liberty, and that all his 


friends had acceſs to him. Eſſex himſelf ſeemed deter- 
mined to perſevere in that conduct, which had hitherto 


| been ſo ſucceſsful, and which the queen, by all this dif- 


cipline, had endeavoured to render habitual to him : He 
wrote to her, that he kifſed her majefty's hands, and the 


| rod with which ſhe had corrected him ; but that he could 


never recover his wonted cheerfulneſs, till ſhe deigned to 


| admit him to that preſence, which had ever been the 
| Chief ſource of his happineſs and enjoyment: And that 


he had now reſolved to make amends for his paſt errors, 


| to retire into a country ſolitude, and ſay with Nebuchad- 


nezzar, © Let my dwelling be with the beaſts of the 


* Cabals, p. 33. d Winwood, vol. i. p. 254- 
© Biceh's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 462. 
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cnar. « field; let me eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with the 
Loy nd © dew of heaven; till it hall pleaſe the queen to reſtore 


x6co. 


* 


determine whether he could ever hope to be reinſtated in 
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. me to my underſtanding.” "The queen was much 
pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and replied, that the hear- 


my wiſhed his actions might correſpond with his expreſ.- 


frons ; that he had tried hes patience a long time, and it 
was but fitting ſhe ſhould now make ſome experiment of 
his ſubmiſton ; that her father would never have pardoned 
fo much obſtinacy ; bur that, if the furnace of aflliftion 
produced ſuch good eſſects, ſhe ſhould ever after have the 
detter opinion of her chemiſtry a. 

Tun carl of EI poſſeſſed a monopoly of ſweet wines; 
and as his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected 
that the queen would renew it, and he confidered this 
event as the critical circumflance of his life, which would 


credit and authority . But Elizabeth, though gracious 
in her deportment, was of a temper ſomewhat 


haughty | 
and ſevere ; and being continually furrounded with Eſ- 


ſex's enemies, means were found to perſuade her, that 
he muſt undergo this father trial, before he could again 
be ſaſely received into favour. She therefore denied his 
requeſt ; and even added, in a contemptuous ſtile, that an 
beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender *. 
Tuns tigen, puſhed one flep too far, proved the final 
ruin of this young nobleman, and was the fource of infi- 
nite forrew and vexation to the queen heafelf. Eſſex, 
who had with great difficulty fo long fubdued his proud 
that the queen was entirely incxorable, burſt at once all 
reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of prudence, and determined 
16 ſeck relief, by proceeding to the utmoſt extremities 


y Camden, p. 628. « Bieck's Memon, vol. is. p- 473+ | 
Camden, p. 628. 
7 againſt 
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projets, which Eu was ſecretly meditating >. 
— > Birch's Memoian vol. ii. gp. 463 Camden, 
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Bur the greateſt imprudence of this nobleman pro- 
ceeded from the openneſs of his temper, by which he was 
ill qualified to ſucceed in fuch difficult and dangerous 
enterprizes. He indulged himſelf in great liberties of 
ſpeech, and was even heard to fay of the queen, that ſhe 


was now grown an old woman, and was become as 


crooked in her mind as in her body *. Some court ladies, 
whoſe favours Eſſex had formerly neglected, carried her 
theſe ſtories, and incenſed her to a high degree againſt 
him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this 


| head; and though ſhe was now approaching to her ſeven- 


tieth year, the allowed her courtiers* and even foreign 


ambaſſadors', to compliment her upon her beauty; nor 
had all her good ſenſe been able to cure her of this pre 
poſterous vanity *. | 8 5 

Tun was alſo an expedient employed by Eſſex, 
which, if poſſible, was more provoking to the queen than 
thoſe farcaſms on her age and deformity ; and that was, 
his ſecret applications to the king of Scots, her heir and 
ſucceſſor. That prince had this year very narrowly 
eſcaped a dangerous, though ill-formed, conſpiracy of the 
earl of Gowry ; and even his deliverance was attended 


eceleſiaſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the moſt inconteſtible 
evidence, to maintain to his face, that there had been no 


1 Camden, p- 629. Ofborne, p. 397. Sir Walter Raleigh”s Prerogative 


of parliament, p. 43 · * Bicch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 442, 443 
3 Syncy's Letters, vob. ii, pe 277. = See note [KK Jar the 
end of the volume. | 
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in the event of his ſucceſſion, they might enpect ſome 
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tractable and ſubmiſſive. He negociated with all the eng 


courts of Europe, in order to enſure himſelf friends and 


that of Spain; and though he engaged himſelf in no poſi- 


- 


more liberty than was at preſent indulged them. Eliza- 
beth was the only fovereign in Europe to whom he never 
dared to mention his right of ſucceſſion : He knew, that, 
though her adranced age might now invite her to think 
of fixing an heir to the crown, ſhe never could bear the 
mined ſtill to retain him, and all other itors, in an 
entire dependence upon her, — 8 
Esszx was deſcended by females from the royal fa- 
mily; and fome of his fanguine partizans had been fo 
imprudent as to mention his name among thoſe of other 
pretenders to the crown ; but the earl took care, by means 
of Henry Lee, whom he fecretly ſent into Scotland, to 
aſſure James, that, ſo far from entertaining ſuch ambi- 
tious views, he was determined to uſe every expedient for 
extorting an immetliate declaration in favour of that mo- 
narch's right of ſueceſſian. James willingly hearkened to 
this propoſal ; but did not approve of the violent methods 
cated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland ; and 
as no man ever commanded more the cordial affeftion 
ſon of that virtue and prudence to entertain thoughts of 
bringing over part of his army into England, and of 
forcing the queen to declare the king of Scots her ſucceſ- 
for*. And fuch was Efſex's impatient ardour, that, 
though James declined this dangerous expedient, he ftill 


 ® Biock's Memoins, vol, ©. p. 473. 
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== though it might be prodent, and even juſtifiable, when 
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projeRt : But the deputy, who thought that ſuch violence, 


ſupported by a ſovereign prince, next heir to the crown, 
would be raſh and criminal, if attempted by ſubjecta, ab- 
folutely refuſed his concurrence. The correſpondence, 
however, between Eſſen and the court of Scotland was 
ſtill conductad with great ſecrecy and cordiality ; and that 
nobleman, beſides conciliating the favour of James, re- 
preſented all his own adverſaries as enemies to that prince: 
ſucceſſion, and as men entirely devoted to the intereſts 
of Spain, and partizans of the chimerical title of the In- 
fanta. 

Tus Iafanta and the archduke, Albert, had made ſome 
advances to the queen for peace; and. Boulogne, as 2 


neutral town, was choſen for the place of conference. 


Sir Henry Nevil, the Engliſh reſident in France, Herbert, 
Edmondes, and Beale, were fent thither as ambaſſadors 
from England; and negaciated with Zuniga, Carillo, 
Richasdot, and Verheiken, miniſters of Spain, and the 
archduke ; But the conferences were ſoon broken off, by 
diſputes with regard to the cerempaial. Among the 


cedency above Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other 
kingdoms, of which the Spaniſh monarchy was compoſed; 
on account of the junction of theſe ſtates, and that that 
monaschy, in its preſent fituation, though it ſurpaſſed the 
Engliſh in extent, as well as in power, could not be com- 


pared with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and 


regular foundation of precedency among kingdoms 26 


well as noble families. That he might fhew, however, 


2 pacific diſpoſition, ſhe was content to yield to an equa- 


lity ; but the Spaniſh minifters, 2s their nation bad al- 


ENCE, 


European ſtates England had ever been allowed the pre- 
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ways diſputed precedency even with France, to which 
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earl of Nottingham, the admiral, lord Buckhurft, trea- 
ſurer, and ſecretary Cecil, had diſcovered their inclination 
to peace ; but as the Engliſh nation, fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
and ſanguĩne in their hopes of plunder and conqueſt, were 
in general averſe to that meaſure, it was eaſy for a perſon 
ſo popular as Eſſex, to infuſe into the multitude an opi- 
their country to Spain, and would even make no ſeruple 
of receiving a ſovereign from that hoſtile nation. 


his adverfaries, proceeded to concert more violent me- 
thods of ruining them ; chiefly inftigated by Cuffe, his 
ſecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant ſpirit, who had 
acquired a great aſcendant over his patron. A felet 
council of malcontents was formed, who commonly met 
at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of Sir Charles 
Davers, to whom the houſe belonged, the earl of South- 
ampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriftopher Blount, 
Sir Joha Davies, and John Littleton; and Effex, who 
boaſted, that he had a hundred and twenty barons, 
knights, and gentlemen of note, at his devotion, and who 
waſted fill more to his authority with the populace, 
communicated to bis affociates thoſe ſecret defigns with 


which his confidence in fo powerful 2 party had in- 
ſpiced him. Among other criminal projects, the reſult 
of blind rage and defpair, he deliberated with them con- 
cerning the method of taking arms; and afked their 
opinion whether he had beſt begin with ſeizing the pa- 
lace or the Tower, or ſet out with making himſelf matter 
at once of both places. The firſt enterprize 

nc, «mated was concnd fr ec it. we 


— agreed, 


ence, till their ſuperiority of rank were acknowledged. cuar. 
During the preparations for this abortive negociation, the — 
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3, tachment, ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the palace gates; that 
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Davies ſhould ſeize the hall, Davers the guard-chamber 


and preſence · chamber; and that Efſex ſhould ruſh in 
from the Meuſe, attended by a body of his partiaans; 


ſhould entreat the queen, with all demonſtrations of hu- 


mility, to remove his enemies; ſhould oblige her to 
aſſemble a parliament ; and ſhould with common con- 
ſent ſettle a new plan of government 9. 

Writs theſe deſperate projects were in agitation, 
many reaſons of ſuſpicion were carried to the queen; 
and ſhe ſent Robert Sacville, fon of the treaſurer, to 


Eſſex-houſe, on pretence of a vilit, but, in reality, with 


a view of diſcovering whether there were in that place 
any unuſual concourſe of people, or any extraordinary 
preparations, which might threaten an infurreftion. Soon 
after, Eſſex received a ſummons to attend the council, 
which met at the treaſurer s houſe; and while he was 
mufing on this circumſtance, and comparing it with the 
late unexpected viſit from Sacville, a private note was 
conveyed to him, by which he was warned to provide for 
his own fafety. He concluded, that all his conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, at leaſt ſuſpected; and that the eaſieſt 
puniſhment which he had reaſon to apprehend, was a 
new and more ſevere confinement : He therefare excuſed 
himſelf to the council on pretence of an indiſpoſition ; 


and he immediately diſpatched meſſages to his more inti- 


mate confederates, their advice and affiſtance in 
the preſent critical ſituation of his affairs. They delibe- 
rated, whether they ſhould abandon all their projects, and 
fiy the kingdom; or inſtantly ſeize the palace with the 


force which they could aſſemble ; or rely upon the af- 
3 
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throw himſelf at the queen's 
and protection : To others, r 
the city, and affirmed, that, whatever might bn 
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in his houſe, and to proceed to the execution of his former 


2 plot is laid for my life; and then proceeded to the houſe 


could not do him any fervice, no one ſhowed a diſpok- 


 retxeating to his ows houſe, He found the fixeets in his 
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- this reſource could never fail him. "The queen was in- 
formed of theſe deſigns, by means of intelligence con- 
veyed, as is ſuppoſed, to Raleigh, by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges; and, having ordered the magiſtrates of London 
to keep the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, lord 
keeper, to Effex-houſe, with the car] of Worceſter, Sir 
in order to learn the cauſe of theſe unuſual commotions, 
They were, with difficulty, admitted through 2 wicket ; 
but all their ſervants were excluded, except the purſe- 
bearer. After fome altercation, in which they charged 
Efſex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their 
arms, and were menaced, in their turn, by the angry mu!. 
titude who ſurrounded them, the earl, who found that 
matters were paſt recal, reſolved to leave them priſoners 


ants, armed only with walking fwords ; and, in his paſſage 
to the city, was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord 
Cromwel. He cried aloud, For the gueen / for the gueen ! 


of Smith the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great reliance. 
The citizens flocked about him in amonement ; but 
though he told them that England was fold to the la- 
fanta, and exhorted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſe they 


tion to join him. The ſheriff, on the carl's approach to 
his bouſe, ftole out at the back door, and made the beſt 
of his way to the mayor, Ei, meanwhile, obſerving 
the coldneſs of the citizens, and hearing that he was 
proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland and lord 
Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought of 


paſſage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens under the 
command of Sir John Leviſon. In his attempt to force 
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| (for the greater part began ſecretly to with- 
taw themſeives), retired towards the river, and taking 
boat; arrived at Effex-houſe. He there found, that 
bed keeper and the other counſellors, had given all of 
them their liberty, and bad gone to court with them. 
He was now reduced to deſpair ; and appeared determined, 
in proſecution of lord Sandys advice, to defend himſelf 
w the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like a brave 
nan, with his ſword in his hand, than baſely by the 
| hands of the executioner : But after ſome parley, and 
iter demanding in vain, firſt hoſtages, then conditions 
from the befiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; re- 
queſting only civil treatment, and 2 fair and impartial 


- 


7. 
Tum queen, who, during all this commotion, dad av re. 
as if mb 


behaved with as great tranquillity and fecurity, a 
there had only paſſed a fray in the ſtreets, in which ſhe 
was nowiſe concerned *, ſoon gave orders for the trial of 
the moſt conſiderable of the criminals. The earls of 
Efex and Southampton were arraigned before a jury of 
twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt atcd as lord fleward. 
| The guilt of the priſoners was too apparent to nit of 
any doubt ; and, beſides the inſurrection known to every 


peers, according to the practice of that age. Effex's beſt 
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examination, was found extremely weak and frivolous. 
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friends were ſcandalized at his aſſurance in inſiſting ſo 
poſitively on his innocence, and the goodneſs of his in- 
tentions ; and ſtill more at his vindictive diſpoſition, in 
accuſing, without any appearance of reaſon, ſecretary 
Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta's tile. The 
who had expedied this charge, fiepped into the court, 
and challenged Effex to produce his authority, which, on 


When ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like a man 
who expected nothing but death: But be added, that he 
ſhould be forry if he were repreſented to the queen as 
a perſon that deſpiſed her clemency ; though he ſhould 
not, he believed, make any cringing ſubmiſſions to ob. 
tain it. Southampton's behaviour was more mild and 
ſubmiſſive: He entreated the good offices of the peers in 
fo modeſt and becoming a manner as excited compaſſion 
in every one. 

Tus aedowartette chmararets Biiawats wa 
Bacon's appearance againſt him. He was none of the 
crown lawyers ; fo was not obliged by his office to aſſiſt 
at this trial: Yet did he not ſeruple, in order to obtain 
the queen's favour, to be active in bereaving of life his 


friend and patron, whoſe generoſity he had often expe- 


rienced. He compared Eſſex's conduct, in pretending to 
fear the attempts of his adverſaries, to that of Piſiſtratus, 
mitted the violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he afterwards ſubdued the liberties of his 


country. 


reflections of a priſon, his proud heart was at laſt ſub · 


dued, not by the fear of death, but by the ſentiments of 


* Bacon, vil, iv. p. 530. 
religion; 
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gion z a principle which he had before attempted to C 
ke the inſtrument of his ambition, but which now _*_, 
bok a more firm hold of his mind, and prevailed over 165. 
gery other motive and conſideration. His ſpiritual di- 
lers perſuaded him, that he never could obtain the 
prdon of Heaven, unleſs he made a full confeſſion of his 
alloyalty ; and he gave in to the council an account of 
Alis criminal deſigns, as well as of his correſpondence 
in the king of Scots. He ſpared not even his moſt 
mate friends, fuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had 
in theſe conſpiracies ; and he fought to pacify 
bs preſent remorſe, by making fuck atonements as, in 
wy other period of his life, he would have deemed more 
lameable than thoſe attempts themſelves which were 
the odjects of his penitence*. Sir Harry Nevil, in par- 
icular, 2 man of merit, he accuſed of a correſpondence 
ain the conſpirators ; though it appears that this gen- 
leman had never aſſented to the propoſals made him, and 
n no farther criminal than in not revealing the earl's 
alen ; an office to which every man of honour natu- 
EIS Ge rages reluctance”. Nevil was thrown 
into priſon, underwent a ſevere perſecution : as 
* . in his | -nment S 
iced her reſentment to the public ſervice. * 
EL1z BETH affected extremely the praiſe of 
ud in every great example which ſhe had made during 
ler reign, the had always appeared full of reluctance and 
tefitation : But the preſent fituation of Eſſex called forth 
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Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil relented 7, were fin re- CH 4 y. 


— 
10 


carded as the princigles — behaviour. 
Tun carl of E was but thirty-four years of age, 


to this untimely end. We muſt here, as in many other 
inſtances, lament the inconſtancy of human nature, that 


| a perſon endowed with ſo many noble virtues, generoſity, 
| fincerity, friendihip, valeur, cloquence, and induſtry, 


ſhould, in the later period of his life, have given reins to 


ſelf, but many of his friends, in utter ruin. The queen's 


| cendernefſs and paſſion for him, as it was the cauſe of 


thoſe premature honours which he attained, fecms, on the 


| whole, the chief circumſtance which brought on his un- 


happy fate. Confident of her partiality towards him, as 
well as of his own merit, he treated her with 2 haughtineſs 


which neither her love nor her dignity could bear; and 


2 her amorous inclinations, in fo advanced an age, would 
naturally make her appear ridiculous, if not odious, in 


| his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent openneſs, of 


which he made profeſſion, to diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſen- 


| timents to her. The many reconciliations and returns 
of allaction, of which be had fill made advantage, in- 
| duced him to venture on new provecations, till he puſhec 
= her beyond all bounds of patience ; and he forgot, that 
| though the ſentiments of the woman were ever ſtrong in 


her, thoſe of the ſovereign had ſtill, in the end, appeared 
predominant. 


Sons of Es aſſociates, Culle, 3 Blount, 
Meric, and Davis, were tried and condemned, and all of 
doned the reſt ; being perſuaded that they were drawn in 
merely from their friendſhip to that nobleman, and their 
K and were ignorant of the more erimi- 
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CHAR nal part of his intentions. Southampton's life was ſaved 
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— with great difficulty ; Cn 


the remainder of this reign. 
Tur king of Scots, apprehenſive leſt his corre- 


ſpondence with Effex might have been diſcovered, and hav 


given offence to Elizabeth, ſent the earl of Marre and 


lord Kinloſs as ambatfadors to England, in onder to con- 
tion and conſpiracy. They were alſo ordered to make 


ſecret enquiry, whether any meafures had been taken by 
her for excluding him from the ſucceſſion as well as to 
diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobility and coun- 
ſellors, in caſe of the queen's demie. "They found the 
diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they could wiſh ; and 


they even entered into a correſpondence with ſecretary 


Cecil, whoſe influence, after the fall of Effex, was now 


knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was of her authority, 


uncontrouled *, and who was refolved, by this policy, to 
acquire, in time, the confidence of the fucceſſbr. He 


and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attach- 
ment to James: But he afterwards afferted, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to her than this correſpond- 
ence; becauſe the king of Scots, ſecure of mounting the 
throne by his undoubted title, aided by thoſe connections 
with the Engliſh miniſtry, was the leſs likely to give any 
diſturbance to the preſent ſovereign. He alſo perſuaded 
that prince to remain in quiet, and patiently to expect 
that time ſhould open to him the inheritance of the 
prizes, which would totally incapacitate them from ferv- 
ing him. James's equity, as well as his natural facility 
of diſpoſition, eafily inclined him to embrace that reſolu · 
tion; and in this manner the minds of the Engliſh were 
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filendly, but univerſally diſpoſed to admit, without oppo- © EZ a F- 
ſition, the fucceffion of the Scottiſh line: The death of ___, 
Eftx, by putting an end to faftion, had been rather fa- e. 
vourable than prejudicial to that great event. 

Tuz French king, who was like prepaid in fa- 
vour of James, and who, for obvious reaſons, was averſe 
to the union of England and Scotland, made his am- 
baſlador drop fome hints to Cecil of Henry's willingneſs 4 
to concur in any meaſure for diſappointing the hopes of 4 
the Scottiſh monarch ; but as Cecil ſhowed an entire diſ- 
 approbation of fuch ſchemes, the court of France took 
no farther ſteps in that matter ; and thus, the only foreign 
power, which could give much diſturbance to James's 
ſucceſſion, was induced to acquieſce in it“. Mary axe Punch of. 
2 journey this ſummer to Calais; and the queen, bearing 
of his intentions, went to Dover, in hopes of having a 
perſonal interview with 2 monarch, whom, of all others, 
ſhe moſt loved and moſt reſpefied. The king of France, 
who.felt the fame ſentiments towards her, would gladly 
have accepted of the propoſal; but as many difficulties 
occurred, it appeared neceſſary to lay afide, by common 
conſent, the projet of an interview. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, wrote ſucceſſively two letters to Henry, one by Ed- 
mondes, another by Sir Robert Sydney ; in which ſhe 
expreſſed a defire of conferring, about a buſineſs of im- 
entire confidence. The marqueſs of Roſoi, the king's 
favourite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe ; 
and the Memoirs of that able flateſman contain a full 
ceſs had formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing, in conjunction 
with Henry, 2 new fyflem in Europe, and of fiaing a 
durable balance of power, by the erection of new ftates 
on the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria, She had even the 


© Wiaweod, vol. i. p. 352. 4 Sporſwoed, p. 471. 
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2 the aggrandizement of her ally; and ſhe purpoſed to unite 
1601. 


all the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries in one 
republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier againſt the 
encreaſe of the French, as well as of the Spa- 
niſh, monarchy. Henry had himſelf long meditated fuch 
a project againſt the Auſtrian family ; and Roſni could 
not forbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, when he found 
that Elizabeth and his maſter, though they had never 
had entered into the ſame general views, but had aiſo 
however, of France were not yet brought to a ſituation 
which might enable Henry to begin that great enterprize; 
and Roſni ſatisfied the queen, that it would be neceſſary 


to poſtpone for ſome years their united attack on the 


houſe of Auſtria. He departed, filled with juſt admira- 
tion at the folidity of Elizabeth's judgment, and the 
of her mind; and he owns, that ſhe was en- 

ticely worthy of that high reputation, which ſhe enjoyed 
in Europe. 
Tus queen's magnanimity in forming fuck extenfve 
was the more remarkable, as, beſides her having 
fallen ſo far into the decline of life, the affairs of Ireland, 
though conducted with abilities and ſucceſs, were ſtill in 
diforder, and made a great diverſion of her forces. The 
incurred by this war, lay heavy upon her narroiy 


poſition to frugality, propoſed to her an expedient of 
ſaving, which, though the at firſt diſapproved of it, ſhe 
was at laſt induced to embrace. It was repreſented to 
her, that the great ſums of money, remitted to Ireland 
for the pay of the Engliſh forces, came, by the neceſſary 
courſe of circulation, into the hands of the rebels, and 
te deeds. cuter 
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and àmmunition, which, from the extreme poverty of that of Lg 
kingdom, and its want of every uſeful commodity, they — 


could not otherwiſe find means to purchaſe. It was there- 
fore recommended to her, that ſhe ſhould pay her forces 


in baſe money ; and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the 
great ſaving to the revenue, this ſpecies of coin could 


never be exported with advantage, and would not paſs in 
any foreign market. Some of her wiſer counſellors 
maintained, that, if the pay of the ſoldiers were raiſed in 
proportion, the Iriſh rebels would neceffarily reap the fame 
benefit from the baſe money, which would always be 
taken at a rate ſuitable to its value; if the pay were not 
raiſed, there would be danger of a mutiny among the 
troops, who, whatever names might be affixed to the 
pieces of metal, would foon find from experience, that 


end had innovated very little in that delicate article, was 


ſeduced by the ſpecious arguments employed by the trea- 
ſurer on this occaſion ; and ſhe coined a great quantity 
of baſe money, which he made uſe of in the pay of her 


forces in Ireland*. 


foreſeeing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led 
them inſtantly into the field, and refolved, by means of 
ſtrict diſcipline, and by keeping them employed againſt 
the enemy, to obviate thoſe inconveniences, which were 
juſtly to be apprehended. He made military roads, and 


out of Lecale; he haraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with in- 
where, and during all feafons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, 
he reduced thees to peritfh by famine in the woods and 


© Camden, p. 643- # Rymer, tom, wri. 5. 44 
Ffz moraſſes, 


they were defrauded in their income“. But Elizabeth, 


MovunT3or, the deputy, was © man of abilleies ; and Moon · ) y's 
ſucceſs in 
Ireland. 


built a fortreſs at Mogbery; he drove the Mac-Genifes 
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_ manded in the town with a ſmall garriſon of a hundred 
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WP moraſſes, to which they were obliged to retreat. At the 


arrived at Kinſale; and Sir Richard Piercy, who com- 


and fifty men, found himſelf obliged to abandon it on 
their appearance. Theſe invaders amounted to four 
thouſand men, and the Iriſh diſcovered a ftrong propen- 
fity to join them, in order to free themſelves from the 
Engliſh government, with which they were extremely 
diſcontented. One chief ground of their complaint, was 
the introduction of trials by jury®; an inffitution ab- 
horred by that people, though nothing contributes more 


to the ſupport of that equity and liberty, for which the | 


Engliſh laws are ſo juſtly celebrated. The Iriſh alſo bore 
a great favour to the Spaniards, having entertained the 


Camden, p. 6.4. ' 


opinion. 


army 1 
Ar laft the Speniards, under Don John &Aquilz, 
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C AU. them to the main body, whom he alſo attacked, and put 
XHY- | to flight, with the daughter of twelve hundred men. 
16. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled into Ulſter ; 
O'Donnel made his eſcape into Spain; and Aquila, 
finding himſelf reduced to the greateſt difficulties, was 
obliged to capitulate upon ſuch terms as the deputy pre- 
ſcribed to him: He ſurrendered Kinſale and Baltimore, 
and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, 
joined to other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of 
Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the re- 
bels into diſmay, and gave a proſpect of the final reduc- 
tion of Ireland. | 

Tus Iriſh war, though ſucceſsful, was extremely 
burthenſome on the queen's revenue ; and beſides the 
ſupplies granted by parliament, which were indeed very 
ſmall, but which they ever regarded as mighty conceſ- 
fions, ſhe had been obliged, notwithſtanding her great 
frugality, to employ other expedients, ſuch as ſelling the 
royal demeſnes and crown jewels*, and exaQting loans 
| from the people; in order to ſupport this cauſe, fo efſen- 
Torte. tial tothe honour and intereſts of England. The neceſ- 
ment. fity of her affairs obliged her again to ſummon a parlia- 

ment; and it here appeared, that, though old age was 

advancing faſt upon her, though ſhe had loſt much of her 
popularity by the unfortunate execution of Effex, inſo- 
much that, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was not at- 
tended with the uſual acelamations , yet the powers of 
her prerogative, fopparted by her vigour, fil remained 
as high and uncontroulable as ever. 

Tar active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many per- 
ſons to diſtinguiſh themſelves in civil and military 
employments; and the queen, who was not able, from 
her revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to 


+ Winweod, vol. i. p. 36g. * D*Ewes, p. 62g. 1 Ibid. 
3 Ibid, p. Coz. Carne, p. 604. 
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monopolies ; and theſe patents they fold to others, who 
were thereby enabled to raiſe commodities to what price 


commerce, induſtry, and emulation in the arts. It is 
aftoniſhing to confider the number and importance of 
thoſe commodities, which were thus aſſigned over to pa- 
tentees. Currants, falt, iron, powder, cards, calf-ſkins, 


VT he ET OCT woe 


pot-aſhes, anniſceds, vinegar, fea-coals, ficel, aquavitz, 


calamine-ftone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, 


of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, import- 
ation of Spaniſh wool, of Iriſh yarn: Theſe are but a 


monopolifts". When this lift was read in the houſe, 
a member cried, I not bread in the number * Bread, 
faid every one with aſtoniſhment : T, I afficre you, re- 
plied he, i affairs go on at this rate, we null have bread 
reduced ts a monopoly before next pariiament*®. Theſe mo- 
nopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that in 
ſome places they raiſed the price of falt, from fixteen- 
pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings . Such 
high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
merce; and in order to fecure themfelves againſt en- 
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— enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and to exact 
| to money from ſuch as they thought proper to accuſe of 
* -n. 648. 65c. 652. © Ibid. p. 648. 

# Rad. y- 6476 
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they pleaſed, and who put invincible reſtraints upon all 


n pouldavies, cx-ſhin-bones, train-oil, lifts of cloth, 
bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, 
tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranſportation 


part of the commodities, which had been appropriated to 


croachments, the patentees were armed with high and 
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their ſervices, had made uſe of an expedient which had of * 


been employed by her predeceſſors, but which had never 
been carried to ſuch an extreme as under her adminiſtra- 2602. 


449 


even been preſented to the queen, complaining of the 
patents; but the ſtill perſiſted in defending her monopo- 
lifts 
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e e. interfering with their -patent*. The patentees of falt- 
0 bete, having the power of entering into every houſe, 
_ wen. and of committing what havock they pleaſed in fables, 


cellars, or wherever they ſuſpected falt-petre might be 
gathered; commonly extorted money from thoſe who 
deſired to free themſelves from this damage or trouble. 
And while all domeſtic intercourſe was thus reſtrained, 
leſt any ſcope ſhould remain for induſtry, almoſt every 
ſpecies of foreign commerce was confined to excluſive 
companies, who bought and fold at any price that they 
themſelves thought proper to offer or exact. 

and the moſt pernicious in their conſequences, that ever 
were known in any age, or under any government, had 
been mentioned in the laſt parliament, and a petition had 


againſt her people. A bill was now introduced into 
the lower houſe, aboliſhing all theſe monopolies; and as 
the former application had been unſucceſsful, a law was 
inſiſted on as the only certain expedient for correfting 
theſe abuſes. The courtiers, on the other hand, main- 
tained, that this matter regarded the prerogative, and that 


the commons could never hope for ſucceſs, if they did 


not make application, in the moſt humble and reſpectful 
manner, to the queen's goodneſs and beneficence. The 
topics, which were advanced in the houſe, and which 
came equally from the courtiers and the country gentle- 


extraordinary to ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed with an idea f 


the privileges enjoyed by the people during that age, and 
of the liberty poſſeſſed under the adminiſtration of Eliza- 
beth. It was alerted, that the queen inherited both an 


enlarging and a reftraining power; by her prerogative ſhe 


4 D'Ewes, p. 644. 646. 652. N. p. 653- 
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| queen's goodneſs and condeſcenſion. A member faid, 
with tears in his eyes, that, if a ſentence of i 
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was otherwiſe at liberty* : That the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvailed nor diſputed nor examined* ; 


and did not even admit of any limitation * : That abſo- 
lute princes, ſuch as the fovercigns of England, were a 
ſpecies of divinity* : That it was in vain to attempe 
wing the queen's hands by laws or ftatutes ; fince, by 


means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe could looſen herſelf 


at pleaſure? : And that even if a clauſe ſhould be annex- 
ed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, the could 
firſt diſpenſe with that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute =. 
After all this diſcourſe, more worthy of a Turkiſh divan 


preſent idea of this aſſembly, the queen, who perceived 
how odious monopolies had become, and what heats were 
likely to ariſe, fent for the ſpeaker, and deficed him to 


ration, and gratitude at this extraordinary inſtance of the 


everlaſting 
happineſs had been pronounced in his favour, he could 
not have felt more joy than that with which he was at 
preſent overwhelmed*. Another obſerved, that this meſ- 
fage from the facred perſon of the queen, was a kind of 
goſpel or glad-tidings, and ought to be received as ſuch, 
and be written in the tablets of their hearts. And it 
was farther remarked, that, in the fame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, fo the queen 


22 See note [LL] at the end of the volume. 
» , pe» 656. c Idid. p. 656. 


than of an Engliſh houſe of commons, according to our 


moſt grievous and oppreſſive of theſe patents 


happineſs, 
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might ft at liberty what was reſtrained by flatute or CHAP. 
otherwiſe, and by her prerogative ſhe might reſtrain what 


—— The houſe voted that the ſpeaker, with a 
8 committee, ſhould aſk permiſſion to wait on her majeſty, 
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and return thanks to her for her gracious conceſſions to 
her people. 

Wuzx the ſpeaker, with the other members, was in 
troduced to the queen, they all flung themſelves on their 
knees; and remained in that poſture a conſiderable time, 
till ſhe thought proper to expreſs her defire that they 
ſhould riſe. The ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the 
commons; becauſe her ſacred ears were ever open to hear 
them, and her bleſſed hands ever fretched out to relieve 
them. They acknowledged, he faid, in all duty aud 
thank fulneis acknowledged, that, before they called, her 
preventing grace and all-deſerving goodneſs watched over 
them tor their good ; more ready to give than they could 
- deſire, much lefs deſerve, He remarked, that the attri- 
bute which was moſt proper to God, to perform all he 
promiſeth, appertained alſo to her ; and that ſhe was ail 
truth, all conſtancy, and all goodneſs. And he concluded 
« thanks in words or any outward fign, which can be 
no ſufficient retribution for ſo great goodneſs ; but in 
all duty and thankfulneſs, proſtrate at your feet, we 
preient our mott loyal and thankful hearts, even the 
«« laſt drop of blcod in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of 
« breath in our noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed 
« up, for your faſety*.” The queen heard very pati- 


e We learn from Hentznere's Travels, that no one ſpoke to queen Eliz:- 


be:h without kneeliog; though now and then the raiſed ſome with waving 
her hand. Nav, wherever ſhe turned her eye, every one fl Þ on his knees. 


Her ſucceſſor fiſt allowed his courtiers to omit this ceremony; and as te 
exerted not the pr wer, ſo he reliaquĩſhed the appearance, of deſyoti'im. Even 
when queen Elizabeth was abſent, thoſe who covered her table, though per- 
fons of quality, 192 „•»ů from & allies Hocaliag, | 
2 d that often three times. 


t D'Ewcs, p. 655, 659. 
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ently this ſpeech, in which ſhe was flattered in phraſes CHAR 
appropriated to the Supreme Being ; and the returned an _— 
anſwer, full of ſuch expreffions of tenderneſs towards her 2603. 
people, as ought to have appeared fulſome after the late 
inflances of rigour which ſhe had employed, and from 
which nothing but neceffity had made her depart. Thus 

| was this critical affair happily terminated : and Eliza- 

beth, by prudently receding, in time, from part of her 
prerogative, maintained her dignity, and preſerved the 
aſfections of her people. 


„„a 
dented, of four fubfidies and eight fifteenths ; and they 
were ſo dutiful as to vote this ſupply before they received 
any fatisfaction in the buſineſs of monopolies, which they 
juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt importance to the in- 
tereſt and happineſs of the nation. Had they attempted 
to extort that conceſſion by keeping the ſupply in ſuſ- 
pence ; fo haughty was the queen's diſpoſition, that this 
appearance of conſtraint and jealouſy had been ſufficient 
to have produced a denial of all their requeſts, and to 
have forced her into ſome acts of authority ſtill more vio- 


lent and arbitrary. 


Tux remaining events of this reign are neither nume- 1802. 
rous nor important. The queen, finding that the Spa- 
niards had involved her in ſo much trouble, by fomenting 
and affiſting the Iriſh rebellion, refolved to give them 
employment at home ; and the fitted out a ſquadron of 
nine ſhipe, under Sir Richard Leviſon, admiral, and Sir 
William Monfon, vice-admiral, whom ſhe fent on an 
expedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the galleors loaded with trea- 
lune ; but was not firong enough to attack them. The 
vice-admiral alſo fell in with ſome rich ſhips; but they 
cicaped for a like reaſon; And theſe two brave officers, 
that 
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enge. that their expedition might not prove entirely fuiteb, 
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. reſolved to attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal; 


_—_ -* 


| years, and is computed to have coft the lives of a hundred thouſand men. 


where, they received intelligence, a very rich carrack 


had taken ſhelter. The harbour was guarded by a 


callle : There were eleven gallies ftationed in it: And 
the militia of the country, to the number, 2s was be- 
heved, of twenty thouſand men, 
hore: Yet, notwithſtanding theſe obfltacks, and others 
broke into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk, or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 


the carrack to furrender*®. They brought her home to 
England, and ſhe was valued at a million of ducats*. 


Tus affairs of en ater the a of Tyres, 
and the expulſion of the Spaniards, haftened to a ſettle- 


ment. Lord Mountjoy divided his army into fmall par- 
ties, and haraſſed the rebels on every fide: He built 
Charlemont, and many other fmall forts, which were 
impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all the important 
paſſes of the country: The activity of Sir Henry Doc- 
wray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe or 


ſecurity to the rebels: And many of the chieftains, after 


ſkulking, during ſome time, in woods and moraſſes, ſub- 
mitted to mercy, and received fuch conditions as the 
deputy was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. Tyrone him- 
ſelf made application by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, 


to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not 


admit him, except he made an abſolute ſurrender of his 


5 Menn, p. 182. Þ Camden, p. 647+» 

1 This year the Spaniards began the fiege of Oftend, which was brav-ly 
drfoended for five months by Sir Francis Vere. The flates then relieved 
him, by ſending 2 new governor; and on the whole the fiege laſted three 
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life and fortunes to the queen's mercy. He appeared be- © # a r. 


fore the deputy at Millefont, in 2 habit and poſture fuir- —— 
able to his preſent fortune ; and after acknowledging his 16-3. 
offence in the moſt humble terms, he was committed to Ae 


Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any ſa- 
tisfation from this fortunate event: She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy ; which all the advantages of her 


unable, in any degree, to alleviate or afſuage. Some 
aſcribed this depreffion of mind to her repentance of 
granting a pardon to Tyrone, whom ſhe had always re- 
folved to bring to condign puniſhment for his treaſons, 
but who had made fuch intereſt with the miniſters, as to 
extort a remifion from her. Others, with more likeli- 
hood, accounted for her dejection, by a diſcovery, which 
ſhe had made, of the correſpondence maintained in her 
court with her ſucceſſor the king of Scots, and by the 
neglect to which, on account of her old age and infir- 
mities, ſhe imagined herſelf to be expoſed. But there is 
another cauſe aZigned for her melancholy, which has long 
been rejected by hiſtorians as romantic, but which late 
diſcoveries ſeem to have confirmed: Some incidents 
filled her with the deepeſt forrow for the conſent which 


ſhe had unwarily given to his execution. 
Ti carl of Effex, after his return from the fortunate 


expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the encreaſe of the 
queen's fond attachment towards him, took occafion to 
regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him often 
to be abſent from her perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe 


1 See the proofs af this remarkable fact collected in Birch's Negociations, 
206. And Memvirs, vol. it. p. 487. $05, $06, Kc. am 
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with this tender jealouſy ; and making him the prefent of 


2 ring, defired him to keep that pledge of her affeQtion, 


and aſſured him, that, into whatever difgrace he ſhould 
fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might be induced to enter- 
tain againſt him, yet, if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would 
immediately, upon the fight of it, recall her former 
tenderneſs, would afford him a patient hearing, and 
would lend a favourable ear to his apology. Effex, not- 
withſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved this precious 
gift to the laſt extremity ; but after his trial and con- 
demnation, he refolved to try the experiment, and he 
committed the ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, 


whom he defired to deliver it to the queen. The coun- 


teſs was prevailed on by her huſband, the mortal enemy 


of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, 


who ſtill expected that her favourite would make this 


gle& of it to his invincible obftlinacy, was, after much 
delay, and many internal combats, puſhed by reſentment 
and policy to fign the warrant for his execution. The 
eounteſs of Nottingham, falling into ſickneſs, and affet- 
ed with the near approach of death, was ſeized with re- 


morſe for her conduct; and having obtained a viſit from 


the queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to her the 


burſt into a furious paſſion : She ſhook the dying coun- 
teſs in her bed; and crying to her, That God might par- 
dn her, but fre never could, ſhe broke from her, and 


thenceforth reſigned herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt 
incurable melancholy. She rejected all conſolation : She 
even refuſed food and fuſtenance : And throwing herſelf 


on the floor, ſhe remained fullen and immoveable, feed- 
, 


lft appeal to her tendernefs, and who aſcribed the ne- | 
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grief, which ſhe cared not to reveal: But fighs and 
groans were the chief vent which ſhe gave to her de- 
ſpondency, and which, though they diſcovered her for- 
rows, were never able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days 
which her maids brought her; and her phyſicians could 
not perſuade her to allow herſelf to be put to bed, much 
leſs to make trial of any remedies, which they preſcribed 
to her. Her anxious mind, at laſt, had fo long preved 
on her frail.body, that her end was viſibly approaching; 
and the council, being aſſembled, ſent the keeper, ad- 
miral, and ſecretary, to know her will with regard to her 
ſucceſſor. She anſwered with a faint voice, that, as ſhe 
had held a regal ſceptre, ſhe deſired no other than a royal 
ſucceſſor. Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more 
particularly, ſhe ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a king 
tu ſucceed her; and who ſhould that be but her neareſt 
kinſman, the king of Scots? Being then adviſed by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to ſix her thoughts upon God, 
the replied, that ſhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leaſt 


continued ſome hours ; and ſhe expired gently, without 
| farther —_— or conx ulſion, in the ſeventieth year of 
| her age, and forty- fifth of ner reign. 


had ſhone out with a mighty luſtre in the eyes of all Eu- 


rope. There are few great perſonages in hiſtory, who 
have been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, and 


there ſcarcely is any, whoſe reputation has been more 
certainly determined, by the unanimous conſent of poſ- 


b Serype, vel. iv. N 276. 
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terity. 


and exiſtence an inſufferable burthen to her. Few words © 
the uttered ; and they were all expreſſiue of ſome inward QI, 
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wander from him. Her voice ſoon after left her ; her and den, 
ſenſes failed; the fell into a lethargic lumber, which 43 


So dark a cloud overcaſt the evening of that day, which and cha 


the adulation of fricnds, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet 


_ 
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er. w. The unuſual Jngth of her adminiſtration, and 
— UN. CUI © wow: 


_ duced a unifgem judgment with regard to her conduct. 


come all prejudices ; and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat of 
their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of political fac- 


tration, vigilance, addreſs, are allowed to merit the 


higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by 
any perſon that ever filled a throne: A conduct lefs 
rigorous, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requiſite to form a perſect 
charafter. By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled all 


them from running into exceſs : Her heroiſm was exempt 
from partiality, her active temper from turbulency and a 
vain ambition : She guarded not herſelf with equal care 
or equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſhip of 
beauty, the defire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, and 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herſelf, ſhe ſoon obtained an 


uncontrouled aſcendant over her people; and while ſhe | 


merited all their efteem by her real virtues, the alſo en- 
gazed their affectĩons by her pretended ones. Few fove- 
reigns of England ſucceeded to the throne in more difficult 
ciccumftances ; and none ever conducted the government 
with fuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though unac- 
quainted with the practice of toleration, the true ſecret 


by her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions, in 
which theological controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
3 | bouring 
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loftineſs of her ambitious ſentiments. 


ing beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her cha - 


her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe confiderations, and 
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bouring nations : And though her enemies were the moſt © HE 4 P. 
powerful princes of Europe, the moſt aftive, the moſt e 
enterpriſing, the leaſt ſerupulous, ſhe was able by her »63 
vigour to make deep impreffions on their ſtates : Her own 

Tus wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who flouriſhed 
under her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; but in- 
iead of leflening the applauſe due to her, they make great 
addition to it. They owed, all of them, their advance- 
ment to her choice ; they were ſupported by her con- 
ſtancy ; and, with all their abilities, they were never able 
to acquire any undue aſcendant over her. In her family, 
in her court, in her kingdom, the remained equally 
miſtreſs : The force of the tender paſſions was great 
over her, but the force ef her mind was ftill ſuperior; 
and the combat, which her victory viſibly coſt her, ſerves 
only to diſplay the firmneſs of her reſolution, and the 


Tos foms of th prin, — 
cauſe more natural, and which, according to the different 
views in which we ſurvey her, is capable either of exalt- 


rafter. This prejudice is founded on the conſideration of 
her ſex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are 
apt to be ſtruck with the bigheſt admiration of her great 
qualities and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo apt to re- 
quire ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpolition, ſome greater lenity 
of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which ber 
ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the true method of 


, in autho- 
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—_ rity, and entruſted with the government of mankind. 
. find it difficult to reconcile cur fancy to her as 
2603 a wife or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſovereign, 
—— — 
of undiſputed applauſe and approbation, 
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the ſucceeding race of princes, by deſtowing unbounded | 
on the virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth. 
have even been ſo extremely ignorant of the tranſactions 
of this reign, as to extol her for a. quality which, of all 
others, ſhe was the leaſt poſſeſſed of ; a tender regard for 
the conſtitution, and a concern for the liberties and pri- 
vileges of her people. But as it is ſcarcely poſlible for 
the prepolſefions of party to throw a veil much longer 
over facts fo palpable and undeniable, there is danger leſt 
the public ſhould run into the oppoſite extreme, and 
ſhould entertain an averſion to the memory of a princeſs 
who exerciſed the royal authority in a manner fo con- 
trary to all the ideas which we at preſent entertain of 


prexogatives tranſmitted to her by her predeceſſors: She 
believed that her ſubjects were entitled to no more 


| thin their anceſtors had enjoyed: She found that they 


entirely acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiſtration : And 
it was not natural for her to find fault with a form 
of government by which the herſelf was inveſted with 


ſuch unlimited authority. In the particular  exertions 


— . * 
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party among us who have diſtinguiſhed them- append 
ſelves by their adhering to liberty and a popular , 
garumment, have hang indulged —— axnints IDO 
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Nat is beſt? But in the general diſtribution of power 
among the ſeveral members of a conſtitution, there can 
ſeldom be admitted any other queſtion than het is 
? Few examples occur of princes who have 
willingly reſigned their power: None of thoſe who have, 
without firuggle and reluftance, allowed it to be e- 


triots to whom the nation has been indebted for its pri- 


n — 


In onder to underſtand the ancient conflitution of 


rity : Th | 
that ſhe did not infringe any effablifbed liberties of the 


- There remains evidence ſufficient to aſcertain the 


moſt noted 28 of her adminiſtration; And though that | 


1 By ihe ancient conftitutjon, is here meant that which prevailed before 
the ſertigment of our preſent plan of liberty. There was a more ancient 
the Tudors, yet the king bad alſo leſs authority t The power of the barons 
there was till a more ancient conflitution, vis. that before the ſigning of the 
charters, when neither the people nor the barons had ny regular privileges; 
and the power of the government, during the reign of an able prince, was 
been in a fle of continual fluctuation. 

| 2 evidence 
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evidence muſt be drawn from a ſource wide of the ordi. 
nary hifforians, it becomes only the more authentic on 


people, in former reigns, ſeem rather 
to have been more ſubmiſfive than even during the age of 


of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, and lay open the 
ſoemerly enjoyed. = 

Ons of the moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed inflru- 
ments of power was the court of Star-chamber, which 
pallet an unlimited diſcretionary authority of fining, 
whoſe juriſdiftion extended to all forts of offences, con- 


common law. The members of this court conſiſted of 
the privy council and the judges ; men who, all of them, 
enjoyed their offices during pleaſure: And when the 
prince himſelf was preſent, he was the fole judge, and 
all the others could only interpoſe with their advice, 
There needed but this one court in any government to 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans of li- 


crown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character of being a 
patron of freedom, while expoſed to fo arbitrary a ju- 


 riſdition ? 1 much queſtioa whether any of the abſolute 


= In a memorial of the fiate of the realm, draws by ſecretary Cecil, 'V 
1569, there is this paſſage : © Then followeth the decay of obedience in 


| © civillpelicy, which being compared with the feartulnels and reverence of 


* all inferior eftates to their ſuperiors in times paſt, will aftoniſh any wite and 
«+ conſiderate perſon, to behold the deſperatioa of reformation.” Haynes, 


. 586. Again, * 588. 
— 863 monarchies 
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tempts, and diforders, that lay not within reach of the 
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| * monarchies in Europe contain, at preſent, fo illegal and 
— 2 tribunal. 


Tur court of High Commiſſion was another juriſdic- 
tion ſtill more terrible ; both becauſe the crime of hereſy, 
of which it took cognizance, was more undefinable than 
any Civil offence, and becauſe its methods of inquifition, 
and of adminiftering oaths, were more contrary to all 
_ the moſt fimple jdeas of juſtice and equity. The fines 
and impriſoaments impoſed by this court were frequent: 
The deprivations and ſuſpenſioms of the clergy for non- 
conformity were alſo numerous, and comprehended at one 
time the third of all the ecclefiaftics of England”. The 
queen, in a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, faid 
exprefsly, that ſhe was reſolved, © That no man ſhould 


e de ſuffered to decline, cither on the left or on the right 
< hand, from the drawn line limited by authority, and 


* by her laws and injundtions*.”” 

Bur Mertiel Low went beyend even theſe two comn 
in a prompt, and arbitrary, and violent method of deciſion. 
Whenever there was any infurreftion or public diſorder, 
the crown employed martial law; and it was, during that 
whole people : Any one might be puniſhed as a rebel, or 
an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom the provoſt- 
martial, or lieutenant of a county, or their deputies, 
pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord Bacon fays, that the trial at 
common law, granted to the earl of Eſſex and his fellow- 
conſpirators, . was a favour ; for that the caſe would have 
borne and required the ſeverity of martial aw?. We 
have feen inſtances of its being employed by queen Mary 


in defence of orthodoxy. There remains a letter of | 


queen Elizabeth's to the earl of Suſſex, after the ſup- 


. e . . 
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ous perſons : The lord mayor had endeavoured to repreſs 


Memoirs, vol. id. p. 353. 438. 9. Camden, Stryfe, 
vat. ti. p. 258. © Nxype, vol. Ii. 5. 37 %%. — 
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a this diſorder : The Star chamber had exerted its autho- 


hy rity, and inflificd puniſhment on theſe rioters : But the 
— queen, finding thoſe remedies incfieciual, revived martial 
Jaw, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of pro- 
_ volt-martial : < Granting him authority, and command- 


« rebellious and incorrigible offenders ſhall be found to 


e have committed the faid great offences. I ſuppoſe 
it would be difficult to produce an inftance of fuch an 
at of authority in any place nearer than Muſcovy. The 
ory ops org ge age 
ward IV. proves the of the office. The powers 
are unlimited, and remain in force during 
peace, as well as during war and rebellion. The parlia- 
ment, in Edward VIth's reign, acknowledged the juriſ- 
ae of the Conſtable and MartiaPs-court to be part 
of the law of the land. 

Taz Star-chamber, and High Commiſion, and Court- 
martial, though arbitrary } had fan fome 
apretence of a trial, at leaſt of a ſentence ; but there was 


nnn. © 2 Bis. VL ap. en. See Sir Joba 


Davis's Queſtion ccncerning Impoſitions, p. 9. x In 1683, the lord 
- mayor committed ſeveral citizens to priſon, becauſe they refuſed to pay the 
wan demanded of them. Muzden, p. 632. 
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all the jails were full of priſoners of ſtate ; and theſe un- _ 
into dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated in 
the molt cruel manner, without their being able to obtain 

any remedy from law. 

Ts practice was an indirect way of employing tor- 

ture: But the rack itſelf, though not admitted in the 
ordinary execution of jultice!, was frequently uſed, 

upon any ſuſpicion, by authority of a warrant from a 


_ ſecretary or the privy-council. Even the council in the 


marches of Wales was empowered, by their very com- 
miſſion, to make uſe of torture whenever they thought 
proper. There cannot be a ſtronger proof how lightly 
lord Bacon. We ſhall give it inhis own words: © The 
« queen was mightily incenſed againſt Haywarde, on ac- 


* count of a book he dedicated to lord Effex, being a 


« ſtory of the firſt year of Henry IV. thinking it a fedi- 


| © ious prelude to put into the people's heads boldneſs 


« and faftion * : She faid, ſhe had an opinion that there 


_ « was treaſon in it, and aſked me, If I could not find 
nau places in it, that might be drawn within the caſe 


« of treaſon? Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, fure I 
« found none ; but for felony, very many : And when 
« her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein ? I told her, 
« the author had committed very apparent theft: FF 
« he had taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Ta- 
« citus, and tranſlated them into Engliſh, and put them 
« into his text. And another time, when the queen 
* could not be perſuaded, that it was his writing whoſe 


y Harriſon, book ii. chap. 32. a Haynes, p. 196. See farther 
= Boderie, vol. i. p, 2212 *® Tocurapprehenfion, Haywaede's book 
ſeems rather to have a contriry tendency. For he has there preſerved the 
famous ſpeech of the biſhop of Carliſle, which contains, in the moſt expreſs 
terms, the doQrine of paſſive obedience. But queen Elizabeth was very dif- 
cult to pleaſe on this beod. 
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* * name was to it, but that it had ſome more miſchievous 
— wnchor, and faid, with great indignation, that ſhe 


_ 6. would have him racked to produce his author z I re- 


« plied, Nay, madam, he is a door, never rack his 
« perſon, but rack his tyle: Let him have pen, ink, 


« and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to con- 


<< tinue the ſtory where it breaketh of, and I will under- 


«< the author or nod.“ Thus, had it not been for Ba- 


of letters, had been put to the rack, for a moſt innocent 
performance. His real offence was, his dedicating a book 
- to that munificent patron of the learned, the earl of 
— Edfex, at a time when this nobleman lay under her 
Tui queen's menace, of trying and puniſhing Hay- 
warde for treaſon, could eaſily have been executed, let his 
book have been ever fo innocent. While fo many ter- 
tors hung over the people, no jury durſt have acquitted a 
man, when the court was reſolved to have him condemned. 
priſoner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advan- 
tage again him. And, indeed, there fcarcely occurs an 
inftance, during all theſe reigns, that the ſovereign, or 
the miniſters, were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of 2 
wroſecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their 
offices during pleaſure, never failed to fecond all the 
views of the crown. And as the practice was anciently 


common, of ſining, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſhing 


the jurors, merely at the diſcretion of the court, for 
finding a verdict contrary to the direftion of theſe de 
| pendent judges; it is obvious, that juries were then no 
manner of ſecurity to the liberty of the ſubject. 


» Cabala, p. 81. 


<< take, by collating the ſtyles, to judge whether he were 


con humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man 
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ſeaſonably 
| © prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or 
* putting bim upon ſome ſervice at home, which the 
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Tum power of prefling, both for ſea and land fervice, Appendis 
and obliging any perſon to- accept of any office, . 
ever mean or unke for him, was another prerogative 
totally incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the 
following account of Elizabeth's method of 
this prerogative. In cafe the found any likely to in- 
« texrupt her occaſions,” fays he, « the 20 


© knew leaſt grateful to the people: Contrary to a falſe 
< maxim, fince practiſed with far worſe ſucceſs, by ſuch 
* princes as thought it better huſbandry to buy off ene- 
* mics than reward friends.“ The practice with 
which Oſborne reproaches the two immediate ſucceſſors 
of Elizabeth, proceeded partly from the extreme dii- 
culty of their fituation, partly from the greater lenity of 
their diſpoſition. The power of prefling, as may natu- 
rally be imagined, was often abuſed, in other reſpects, 
by men of inferior rank; and officers often exacted mo- 
ney for freeing perſonas from the ſervice d. 
Tun government of England, during that age, how- 
ever different in other particulars, bore, in this reſpect, 
fome reſemblance of that of Turkey at preſent: The 
ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, except that of impoſing 
n 
by other privileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. 
In Turkey, it obliges the Sultan to permit the extortion 
of the baſhas and governors of provinces, from whom 
he afterwards ſqueezes preſents or takes forfeitures: In 
England, it engaged the queen to erect monopolies, and 
grant patents for excluſive trade: An invention fo per- 
 nicious, that, had the gone on, during a track of years, 
9 aadwtadu es 
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1333, offered the queen a benevolence; which the very 
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borrowed . 3 

Turns remains 2 propoſal made by lord Burleigh, for 
levying 2 general Joan on the people, equivalent to 2 
ſubfidy®; a ſcheme which would have laid the burthen 
more equally, but which was, in different words, a tax- 


ation, impoſed without conſent of parliament. It is re- 
makable, that the ſcheme, thus propoſed, without any 
viſible neceſſity, by that wiſe miniffer, is the very fame 
which Henry VIII. executed, and which Charles I. en- 
raged by ill uſage from his parliament, and veduced to 
the greateſt difficulties, put afterwards in practice, to the 
diſcontent of the nation. 

Tu demand of benevolence was another invention 
of that age for taxing the people. This practice was fo 
little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, in 


© Bacon, vol. iv. p. 16. fin the ſecond of Richard II. it was 
enacted that in loans, which the king ſhall requice of his !ubjefts, upon let- 
ters of Privy Seal, fuck av have reaſcacble excuſe of not lending, may there 
be received without further ſummons, travel, or grief. See Cottoa's Abridg- 
p. 3170. By this law, the king's prerogative of ding loans was ratified 
and what ought ts be deemed o reaſonable excuſe, was Gill le in his own 

dnl to determine, 8 Haynes, p. , g1g. 
generoully 
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| impoſitions by prerogative : Yet was it a great badge of 


veſſels at their own charge ; and fuch was the alacrity of 
the people for the public defence, that fome of the ports, 
particularly London, ſent double the number demanded 
of them *. When any levies were made for Ireland, 
France, or the Low Countries, the queen obliged the 
counties to levy the ſoldiers, to arm and clothe them, 
and carry. them to the fea-ports at their own charge. 
New-year's gifts were, at that time, expected from the 
nobility, and from the more conſiderable gentry . 
PuRvEYANCE and pre-emption were alſo methods of 
taxation, unequal, arbitrary, and oppreſſive. The whole 
kingdom fenhbly felt the burthen of thoſe impolitions ; 
and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred on Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from 
taking any commodities within five miles of theſe uni- 
verſities. The queen victualled her navy by means of this 
prerogative, during the firſt years of her reign ®. 
Wannen was the moſt regular and legal of all theſe 


flavery, and oppreflive to all the conſiderable families. 
When an eſtate devolved to a female, the fovercign = 
obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed: Whether the heir | 

were male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit 
of the eſtate during the minority. The giving of a rich 


— , or 
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| Tun parliament pretended to the right of enacting 
laws, 2s well as of granting ſubſidies ; but this privilege 


was, during that age, ſtill more inſignificant than the 
— Queen Elizabeth expreſsly prohibited them from 


rer 


Vw 


and ſhe openly ſent the members to priſon, who dared to 
rranſgreſs her imperial edict in theſe particulars, There 
there occur not inſtances of this — 2 

Bor the legiſlative power of the parliament was a mere 
fallacy ; while the ſovereign was univerſally acknowledged 
o poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, by which all the laws could 


of this power was alſo an indirect method practiſed for 
of manufacture under reſtriftions, the ſovereign, by ex- 
empting one perſon from the laws, gave him in effect the 
monopoly of that commodity 7. There was no grievance, 
at that time, more univerſally complained of, than the 
frequent diſpenſing with the penal laws 4. 

Bor, in reality, the crown poſſeſſed the full legiſlative 
power, by means of proclamations, which might affect 
any matter, even of the greateſt importance, and which 
the Star - chamber took care to ſee more rigorouſly exe- 
ted than the laws themſelves. The motives for theſe 


111271714121 


5 


woad ; and the iffued an edict prohibiting any one from 
cultivating that uſeful plant”. She was alſo pleaſed to 
ake offence at the long ſwords and high ruifs then in 
aſhion : She ſent about her officers, to break every man's 
word, and clip every man's puif, which was beyond a. 


Þ Rymer, tom. av. Þ+ 75G. D'Ewes, p. 645- 4 Murden, 
*g. 333 — 
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meddling either with ſtate matters or eecleſiaſtical cauſes; 


be invalidated, and rendered of no effect. The exerciſe 


bus. Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the ſmell of 
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e certain dimenſion *. This practice reſembles the method 
wt employed by the great Czar Peter, to make his ſubject: 


compatible with an exact or regular enjoyment of liberty. 


a a ſevere perſecution, becauſe he had preſumed to pay a 


©» Townlend's Journals, p. 252. Stow's Annals, Strype, vol. B. N. 605 
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change their garb. 
Tun queen's prohibition of the prophefyings, or the af. 
ſemblies inſtituted for fanatical prayers and conferences, 
was founded on a better reaſon ; but ſhews ſtill the unli- 
mited extent of her prerogative. Any number of perſons 
could not meet together, in order to read the ſcriptures, 
and confer about religion, though ho is ertheden « 
manner, without her permiſſion. 
"Ho — other branches ef emma bs 


None of the nobility could marry without permiſſion from 
the ſovereign. The queen detained the earl of South. 
ampton Jong in priſon, becauſe he privately married the 
ear} of Eſſex's coufin*. No man could travel without 
the conſent of the priace. Sir William Evers underwent 


private viſit to the king of Scots*. The fovereign even 
aſſumed a fupreme and uncontrouled authority over ail 
foreign trade ; and neither allowed any perſon to enter or 
depart the kingdom, nor any commodity to be imported, 
or exported, without his conſent *. 

Ti parliament, in the thirteenth of the queen, praiſed 
ceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by particular war 
rants . There could not poſfibly be a greater abuſe, nor a 
ſtronger mark of arbitrary power; and the queen, in re- 
fraining from it, was very laudable. But ſhe was by no means 
conſtant in this reſerve. There remaia in the public records 
fome warrants of her's for exempting particular per- 
ſons from all lawſuits and proſecutions ; and theſe war- 


® Bizck"s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 422. © Ibid. p. 821. 
» Sir oba Davis's Queſtion concerning Impoſitions, paſſim. | 
_» D'Ewes, p 145- * Rymer, tom. 20. . 6x2. 705. 777+ 
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rants, ſhe fays, ſhe grants from her prerogative, Appendin 
CERA ran” * 
Ir was very uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
probably in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen oc 
privy-counſellors to commit to priſon any one who had 
happened to diſpleaſe them, by ſuing for his juſt debts; 
and the unhappy perſon, though he gained his cauſe in 
the courts of juſtice, was commonly obliged to relinquiſh 
his property in order to obtain his liberty. Some, hke- 
wiſe, who had been delivered from priſon by the judges, 
were again committed to cuſtody in ſecret places, with- 
out any poſſibility of obtaining relief; and even the offi. 
cers and ſerjeants of the courts of law were puniſhed for 
executing the writs in favour of theſe perſons. Nay, it 
was uſual to fend for people by purſuivants, 2 kind of 
| harpics, who then attended the orders of the council and 
high commiſſion; and they were brought up to London, 
and conſtrained by impriſoament, not only to withdraw 
theit lawful fuits, but alſo to pay the purſuivants great 
foms of money. The judges, in the 34th of the queen, 
complain to her majeſty of the frequency of this practice. 
Ir is probable, that ſo egregious a tyranny was carried no 
farther down than the reign of Elizabeth ; fince the par- 
kKament, who preſented the petition of right, found no 
later inflances of it”. And even theſe very judges of 
Elizabeth who thus protect the people againſt the tyranny 
of the great, enpreſaly allow, that a perſon, committed 
by ſpecial command of the queen, is not bailable. 
Ir is cafy to imagine that, in fuch a government, no 
juſtice could, by courſe of law, be obtained of the fove- 
xeign, unleſs he were willing to allow it. In the naval 
expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Frobiſher againſt 
the Spaniards in the year 1592, a very rich carrack 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. 5. 312. Franklyn's Annals, 5. 250, 251- 
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Gamma queen's ſhare in the adventure was only's tenth; but 
as the prize was fo great, and exceeded fo much the ex- 
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__ the only iniquity to ar ut. 
judges would not allow the j —— 
thing bat the fac the jury to determine any 


not, without 


not allow Udal to produce They would 
n ** 
crown *. And they tendered him an oath, by which he 
rn 

3 and his refuſal to make that depoſi tes was am. 
| theſe multiplied 


R it was impoſſible he could ef 
died in priſon before execution of the eſcape*. He 


ting the offence, he could not be indifted for his printed 
| for his pri 

books. He was therefore tried for ſome papers found in 
a It was never fully eſtabliſhed that the priſoner could legally produce 


| 3 See Blackftone's Com- 
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* his pocket, as if he had thereby ſcattere] fedition®. It 

— was alſo imputed to him, by the lord keeper, Puckering, 

that, in ſome of theſe papers, he had not only acknow- 

« Jedged her majefty's royal power to efablifh laws, ecele- 

«* faſtical and civil; but had avoided the nn terms of 

«© mating, enacting, decreeing, and ordaining laws : Which 

« imply,” fays the lord keeper, © a moſt abſolute au- 

© thority*.” Penry, for theſe offences, was condemned 
and executed. 

Tuus we have ſeen, that the uf abſolute authority of 


the ſovereign, to make uſe of the lord keeper's expreflion, 
was eſtabliſhed on above twenty branches of prerogative, 


them, totally incompatible with the liberty of the ſub- 
jet. But what enſured more effeftually the flavery of 
the people, than even theſe branches of prerogative, was, 
the eſtabliſhed principles of the times, which attributed 
to the prince fuch an unlimited and indefeizable power, 
as was ſuppoſed to be the origin of all law, and could 
de circumferibed by none. The homilies, publiſhed 
for the uſe of the clergy, and which they were en- 
joined to read every Sunday in all the churches, incul- 
cate every where 2 blind and unlimited paſſive obedience 
to the prince, which, on no account, and under no pre- 
tence, it is ever lawful for ſubjects, in the ſmalleſt article, 
to depart from or infringe. Much noiſe has been made, 
reigns, were permitted to preach fuch doctrines z but 
there is a great difference between theſe ſermons, and dif- 
courſes publiſhed by authority, avowed by the prince and 
council, and promulgated to the whole nation So 
thoroughly were theſe principles imbibed by the people, 
© Stwype's Life of Whivoift, book iv. chap. 22. Neal, vol. i, y · 564- 
d $trype's Annals, v. J. iv. p. 277, „ Giffard, a clergyman, was 
„ vole, Ge gee ESE 
—— Neal, vol, i. p. 438. | : 
during 


which are now aboliſhed, and which were, every one of 
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tion, and was not even rewarded by that public praiſe 
and approbation, which can alone ſupport men under ſuch 
dangers and difficulties as attend the reſiſtance of tyran- 
nĩcal authority. It was only during che next generation 
that the noble principles of liberty toek root, and fpread- 
ing themſelves, under the ſhelter of puritanical abſurdi- 


Ir is worth remarking, that the advantage uſually 
aſcribed to abſolute monarchy, a greater zegularity of 
police, and a more ſtrĩct execution of the laws, did nat 


attend the former Engliſh goverament, though in many 
reſpects it fell under that denomination. A demonſtra- 


tion of this truth is contained in a judicious paper which 
is preſerved by Stry pe i, and which was written by an emi- 
nent juſtice of peace of Somerſetſhire, in the year 1596, 
near the end of the gueen's reign; when the authority of 

that princeſs may be ſuppoſed to be fully corroborated 
by time, and her maxims of government improved by 
long practice. This paper contains an account of the 
diforders which then prevailed in the county of Somerſet. 
The author fays, that forty perſons had there been exe. 
cuted in a year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; 
thirty-five burat in the hand, thirtry- ſeven whipped, one 
kundred and eighty-three difcharged : That thoſe who 


t i is remarkable, that in all the biforicsl plays of Shakeſpeare, where 


the manners and characters, and even the tranſactions of the ſeveral reigne are 


ſs exactly copied, there is ſcarcely any ment ia · of il Liberty. which ſome 
pretended hiſtorians have imagined to be the objed of all the ancient quarrels, 
infurreftions, and civil wars. Ia the elalorete panegyrie of England, con- 
tainedin the trayedy of Richard II. a d the detail of its advantages, not a word 
oc it» civil conftitution, as anywite different from, os ſupcriar tn, that of other 
European kingdoms : An omiſſion which cannot be tugpofcd in any Enzliſn 
author that wrote fiace the Reftoration, at leaſt ſiuce the Revolution. 
* Annals, vel. iv. p, 290. 
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oppoſition to them was regarded as the moſt flagrant ſedi - Gi. 
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ar who never could come to any good, becauſe they would 
ak not work, and none would take them into fervice: That 


notwithſtanding this great number of indidtments, the 
fifth part of the felonies committed in the county were 
not brought to a trial; the greater number eſcaped cen- 
ſure, either from the ſuperior cunning of the felons, the 


remillneſs of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lenity of the 


woods, and their corn-fields : That the other counties of 
England were in no better condition than Somerſetſhire ; 
and many of them were even in a worſe: That there were 


at leaſt three or four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in 


every county, who lived by theft and rapine; and who 


ſometimes met in troops to the number of fixty, and com- 


mitted ſpoil on the inhabitants : That if all the felons of 
this kind were aſſembled, they would be able, if reduced 
to good ſubjection, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty 
has a ffreng battle : And that the magiſtrates themſelves 


were intimidated from executing the laws upon them; 


and there were inſtances of juſtices of peace, who, after 
giving ſentence againſt rogues, had interpoſed to flop 
the execution of their own ſentence, on account of the 
danger, which hung over them from the confederates of 
theſe felons. _ 


Is the yer 1575, the queen complained in parliament 


of the bad execution of the laws; and threatened, that 


if the magiſtrates were not for the future more vigi- 
Jant, ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent and needy 

who would find an intereſt in 2 more exact ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice*. It appears that ſhe was as 


_ good as her word. For in the year 1601, there were 


2 DES, p. 234+ 
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was an animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, would 
diſpenſe with a dozen of penal ftatutes*'. It is not eaſy 
eo account for this relaxation of government, and neglet 
of police, during a reign of fo much vigour as that of 
Elizabeth. The ſmall revenue of the crown is the moſt 
likely cauſe that can be aſſigned. The queen had it not 
in her power to intereſt a great number in affiſting her to 
execute the laws“. 


example of their anceſtors, to be in love with the picture 
of abſolute monarchy ; or to prefer the unlimited autho- 
rity of the prince, and his unbounded ves, to that 
noble liberty, that ſweet equality, and that happy ſecu- 
rity, by which they are at preſent diſtinguiſhed above all 
nations in the univerſe. The utmoſt that can be faid in 
favour of the government of that age (and perhaps it 
may be ſaid with truth) is, that the power of the prince, 
manner, and entered not into every part of the admini- 
ration; that the inſtances of a high exerted preroga- 
tive were not ſo frequent as to render property ſenſibly 
inſecure, or reduce the people to a total ſervitude; that 
the freedom from faction, the quickneſs of execution, 
and the promptitude of thoſe meaſures, which could be 
taken for offence or defence, made ſome compenſation for 
the want of a legal and determinate liberty ; that as the 
prince commanded no mercenary army, there was a tacit 


medium to which the people had been accuſtomed ; and 
that this fituation of England, though feemingly it ap- 
Pproached nearer, was in reality more remote from a def- 


4 D'Ewes, p. 663—664. = * Sec note [MM] at the end of the volume. 
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great complaints made in parliament of the rapine of juſ- _ 
tices of peace; and a member faid, that this magiſtrate 2... 4 


1 of that kingdom, where the people, though guarded 
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armed; and befides, are not ſecured by any middle power, 
or independent powerful nobility, interpoſed between them 
and the monarch. 

W's ſhall cloſe the preſent Appendix with a brief ac- 
count of the revenues, the military force, the commerce, 
the arts, and the learning of England during this period. 

Quay Elizabeth's cxconomy was remarkable; and in 
ſome inftances ſeemed to border on avarice. The ſmalleſt 
expence, if it could poſſibly be ſpared, appeared conſider- 
able in her eyes; and even the charge of an expres 
notice. She was alſo attentive to every profit; and em- 
braced opportunities of gain, which may appear ſome- 
what extraqrdinary. She kept, for inflance, the fee of 
Ely vacant nineteen years, in order to retain the reve- 
nue“; and it was uſual with her, when ſhe promoted a 
biſhop, to take the opportunity of pillagiag the fre of 
fome of its manors". But that in reality there was little 
or no avarice in the queen's temper, appears from this 
circumſtance, that ſhe never amaſſed any treaſure; and 
even refuſed fublidies from the parliament, when ſhe had 


no preſent occakon for them. Yet we muſt not conclude, 


from this circumſtance, that her cxconomy proceeded 


from a tender concern for her people: She loaded them 


3 Bicch's Wegot. p. 27 = Suype, vol in. p. 35% n Ibid. 
p- 215- There is & curious letter of the queen's, written to a biſhop of Ely, 
and preſerved in the regiſter of that ſee. It is in theſe words : Proud pala, 
I under f. ad you are backward in complying with your agreement : But I would 
have you know, that I, abe made you what you are, can unmake you; and if 
you do nat forthwith ſulfil your engagement, by God I will immediately unfrock 
Jon. Yaurs, as you demean yourſelf, Exrizanrtu. The biſhop, it ſeems, had 
promiſed to exchange ſome port of the land belonging to the ſee for a pretend · 


ed equivolent, and dis fo, but it was in conſequence of the above letter. an- 


pual Regiſter, 2761 5.5. 8 
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gal conduct was derived from her deſire of independency, 
and her care to preſerve her dignity, which would have 
been endangered, had ſhe reduced herſelf to the neceffity 
of having frequent recourſe to parliamentary fupplies. In 
conſequence of this motive, the queen, though engaged 
in ſucceſsful and neceſſary wars, thought it more prudent 
to make a continual dilapidation of the royal demeſneso, 
than demand the moſt moderate ſupplies from the com- 
mons. As the lived unmarried, and had no poſterity, ſhe 
was content to ſerve her preſent turn, though at the ex- 
pence of her ſucceſſors ; who, by reaſon of this policy, 
joined to other circumſtances, found themſelves, on a 
ſudden, reduced to the moſt extreme indigence. 
Tu fplendor of a court was, during this age, a 
great part of the public charge; and as Elizabeth was a 
ſingle woman, and expenſive in no kind of magnificence, 
except clothes, this circumſtance enabled her to perform 
great things by her narrow revenue. She is faid to have 
paid four millions of debt, left on the crown by her fa- 
ther, brother, and ſiſter; an incredible fum for that ager. 


eight hundred thouſand pounds: And the king of France 
four hundred and fifty thouſand*. Though that prince 
was extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervias, 
was continually amaſſing treaſure, the queen never could, 
by the moſt preſſing importunities, prevail on him to 
_ CC 
Wen D'Ewes, p. 161. 457. 525. 629. 8 
vol. iv. p. 363. Lr 
eile this account of the public debts with that given by Strype, Eceleſ. Mem. 
vo. 6. p. 344- that in the year 1555, the crown owed but 300 000 pounds. 
FT own, that this laſt ſum appears a great deal more likely. The whole re- 
venue of queen Elizabeth would not in ten years have paid four millions, 
© Winwood, vol. i. p. 2% 54+ 

payment 


renne 


more opprefiive than the moſt heavy taxes, levied in an . 
equal and regular manner. The real fource of her fru- 


The States, at the time of her death, owed her about 
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payment of twenty thouſand crowns, and another of 


repreſentations ſhe could make of the difficulties to 
which the rebellion in Ireland had reduced ber. The 


queen expended on the wars with Spain, between the 
years 158g and 1593, the fum of one million three hun- 


the ſervice of Ireland*. Sir Robert Cecil armed, that, 
in ten years, Ireland coſt her three millons four hundred 
thouſand pounds*. She gave the carl of Eſſex a prefent 


of thirty thouſand pounds upon his. departure for the go- 
vernment of that kingdom”. Lord Burleigh computed, 


that the value of the gifts, conferred on that favourite, 
amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds; a ſum, 
_ which, though probably is a proof of her 
| firong affeftion towards him! It was a common faying 
during this reign ; The queen pays beuntifully, though fbe 
rewards ſparmghy*. 
Ir is difficult to compute exactly the queen's ordinary 
revenue, but it certainly fell much ſhort of five hundred 
thouſand pounds 2-year”. In the year 2590, the raiſed 
— the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand pounds a-year to 
farmed them, to refund fome of his former profits*. 


y Franklyn in his annals, p. g. ſays, that the profit ofthe kingdom, befides 


wards and the dutchy of Laacafter (which amounted to al out 220,000 pounds ), 
was 138,197 pounds: The crown lande ſeem to be comprehended in this 


2 Camden, p. 553. This account of Camden is difficult or impeſiible to 
be reconciled to the ftate of the cuſtoms in the beginning of the ſubſequent 
1 225 — 
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| This improvement of the revenue was owing to the ſug- * 
of one Caermarthen; *; hand 


leigh, Leiceſter, and Wallingham: 2 


. 60%. J when he eſti- 
mated the queen's anoual fupplics at 137,000 pounds, Fronklya, p. 44. k 
js curious to obſerve, that the miniſter, in the war begun in 3754, was, in 
ſome periode, allowed to laviſh in two months ae great a ſum as was granted 
by parliament to queen Elizaberd ia forty-five years. The extreme frivolous 
Ea — BOD canes 
——— re She payed eight pence aday to every foot 
ſoldier. But our late delufions have much exceeded any thing ſknown in hif- 
tory, not even excepting thoſe of the cruſades. For, I ſuppoſe, there is no 
mathematical, ſtill leſs an arithmetical demoofiration, that the road to the 
Holy Land was not the road to Paradiſe, as there is, that the endleſs increaſe 
of national debts is the direct road to national ruin. But having now com- 
pletely reached that goal, it is needleſs at preſent to reflult en the gait. It 
north of Trent and weſt of Reading, are mortgaged or anticipated for ever, 
Could the ſmall remainder be in a worſe condition, wege thoſe provinces ſeiacd 
by Auſtria and Pruſſia? There is only this dimerence, that ſome event might 
happen in Europe, which would oblige theſe great monarchs to diſgorge their 


476 
n makes only fixty-fix thouſand fix hundred and fixty-fix 


\ Pounds a-year ; and it is ſurpriſing, that, while the queen's 


the high intereſt of ten or twelve per cent. they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in the ſecurity, 
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demands were ſo moderate, and her expences fo well re- 
 gulated, ſhe ſhould ever have found any difficulty in ob- 
raining a ſupply from parliament, or be reduced to make 


_ fale of the crown-lands. But fuch was the extreme, I 


had almoſt faid, abſurd parſimony of the parliaments 
during that period. They valued nothing in compa- 
riſom of their money. The members had no connexion 
with the court; and the very idea, which they conceived 
of the truſt committed to them, was, to reduce the de- 
mands of the crown, and to grant as few ſupplies as poſ- 
parkament in no other light than as a means of ſupply. 
Queen Elizabeth made 2 merit to her people of feldom 
fummoning parliaments*. No redreſs of grievances was 
expected from theſe aſſemblies : They were ſuppoſed to 
meet for no other purpoſe than to impoſe taxes. 
Beyonz the reign of Elizabeth, the Engliſh princes 
had uſually recourſe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary 
loans; and their credit was ſo low, that beſides paying 


Sir Thomas Greſham, that great and enterprizing mer- 
chant, one of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged 
the company of merchant-adventurers to grant a loan to 
the queen; and as the money was regularly repaid, her 
credit by degrees eſtabliſhed itſelf in the city, and ſhe 


ſhook off this dependence on foreigners *, 
_ . Ins the year 1559, howeyer, the queen employed 


Greſham to borrow for her two hundred thouſand pounds 


our creditors to relinquith their claims, or the public ts eine their revenues. 
So egregious indeed has been our folly, that we have even loſt all title to 
compaiſion, in the numbericfs ealamities that are waiting us. 


4 Stowe 'n Suryey of London, book i. 
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at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the coin, Appendix 
which was at that time extremely debaſed Shewas fo On, 


impolitic as to make, herſelf, an innovation in the coin; 


by dividing a pound of filver into fixty-two ſhillings, in- 
ſtead of fixty, the former ſtandard. This is the laſt time 


that the coin has been tampered with in England. 
Queen Elizabeth, ſenſible how muck the defence of Commerce. 


her kingdom depended on its naval power, was defirous 
to encourage commerce and navigation: But as her mo- 
nopolies tended to extinguiſh all domeſtic induſtry, which 
is much more valuable than foreign trade, and is the 
foundation of it, the general train of her conduct was 
ill calculated to ferve the purpoſe at which the aimed, 
much leſs to promote the riches of her people. The en- 
clufive companies alſo were an immediate check on fo- 


reign trade. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 


the ſpirit of the age was ſtrongly bent on naval enter- 
prizes; and beſides the military expeditions againſt the 
Spaniards, many attempts were made for new diſcoveries, 
and many new branches of foreign commerce were opened 
by the Engliſh. Sir Martina Frobiſher undertook three 
fruitleſs voyages to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage: Da- 
vis, not diſcouraged by this ill fucceſs, made a new 
attempt, when he diſcovered the ſtraits, which paſs by 
his name. In the year 1600, the queen granted the firſt | 
patent to the Eaſt-India company: The flock of that 
company was ſeventy-two thouſand pounds; and they 
fitted out four ſhips, under the command of James Lan- 
caſter, for this new branch of trade. The adventure was 
ſucceſsful ; and the ſhips, returning with a rich cargo, 
encouraged the company to continue the commerce. 

Tus communication with Muſcovy had been opened 
| in queen Mary's time by the diſcovery of the paſſage to 


© MS. of lord Royfion's from the payer office, p. 295- 
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2869. The queen obtained from the czar an 
patent to the Englidh for the whole trade of Muſcory”, 
and the entered into a perſonal, as well as national, alli 
ance with him. This czar was named John Bafilides, 3 


his fubjecis, ſtipulated to have a fafe retreat and protec- 


reſource, he purpoled to marry an Enghh woman ; and 
che queen intended to have fent him lady Anne Hales 


daughter of the carl of Huntingdon: But when the 
was informed of the barbarous = 


rowed up the fiream as far as Walogda. Thence they 
to Yerailay, and then down the Volga tw Aftracan. At 


the death of John Baklides, his fon Theodore 


revoked the patent, which the Engliſh enjoyed for a mo- 


nopaly of the Ruſſian ade: When the queen remon- 


— that princes mult carry av indifferent hand, as well be- 
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appentix the Hanſo-towns, that they tridd all the methods, which 2 
Lny— Giſcontented people could devide, to. draw wpon.the Eng- 


"M liſh merchants the ill opinion of other nations and ſtates. 


 conkiſcated: Only two of them were mleakd to carry 


ings*. 


They prevailed fo far 2s to. obtain an imperial edift, by 
which the Engliſh were prohibited all commerce in the 
of their ſhips, which had been ſeized in the river Tagus 


with contraband goods of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips 


the queen intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have 
when ſhe was informed, that a general aſſembly was held 
at Lubec, in order to concert meaſures for the 
Engliſh trade, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and cargoes to be 


and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early in her reign, put 
affairs upon a better footing ; both by building ſome ſhips 
of her own, and by encouraging the merchants to build 


into ſhips of wr. In the -year 2582, the ſeamen in 


England were found to be fourteen thouſand two hun- 


tends, that, though navigation decayed in the firſt years 
of James I. by the praflice of the merchants, who. car- 
ried on their trade in foreign bottoms*, yet before the 
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Taz navy, which the queen left at her deceaſe, ap- a= 
pears conſiderable, when we reſlect only on the number 
of veſſels, which were forty-two : But when we conſider Milkery 
that none of theſe ſhips carried above forty guns ; that — 
four only came up to that number ; that there were but 
two ſhips of a thouſand tons ; and twenty-three below 
five hundred, fome of fifty, and fome even of twenty 
tons; and that the whole number of guns belonging to 
the fleet was ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four* ; we muſt 
entertain a contemptible idea of the Engliſh navy, com- 
_ pared to the force which it has now attained”. In the 
_ year 1588, there were not above five veſſels, fitted out 
by the noblemen and ſen- ports, which exceeded two hun- 
dred tons *. 

In the year 1599, an alarm was given of an invaſion 
by the Spaniards; and the queen equipped a fleet and 
levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe them. Nothing 
gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of England 
than this ſudden armament. In the year 2575, all the 
militia in the kingdom were computed at a hundred and 
eighty-two thouſand nine hundred and twenty-nine*. A 
diftribution was made, in the year 1595, of a hundred 
and forty thouſand men, beſides thoſe which Wales could 
fupply*. Theſe armies were formidable by their num- 
bers; but their diſcipline and experience were not pro- 
portionate. Small bodies from Dunkick and Newport 
frequently ran over, and plundered the eaſt coaſt: So 
unfit was the militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the 
defence of the kingdom. The lord licutenants were ſirſt 
appointed to the counties in this reign. 

— Mn. Munpex “ has publiſhed from the Saliſbury col- 
lections a paper, which contains the military force of the 


* Monſon, p. 196. The Engliſh navy at preſent carries about 14 ac 
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outs nation at the time of the Spaniſh Armada, and which is 


— fomewhat different from the account given by our ordinary 


number is not to be accounted for. Vet Sir Edward* Coke 


hiſtorians. It makes all the able-bodied men of the king- 
dom amount to a hundred and eleven thouſand five hun- 
dred and thirteen ; thoſe armed, to eighty thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy-five,, of whom forty-four thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven were trained. It 
muſt be ſuppoſed that theſe able-bodied men conſiſted 
of ſuch only as were regiſtered, otherwiſe the fmall 


ſaid in the houſe of commons, that he was employed about 


tte fame time, together with Popham, chief juſtice, to take 


a ſurvey of all the people of England, and that they found 
them to be 900,000 of all forts. 'This number, by the 
ordinary rules of computation, ſuppoſes that there were 
above 200,000 men able to bear arms. Yet even this num- 
ber is ſurprizingly ſmall. Can we ſuppoſe —_— 
dom is fix or ſeven times more populous at preſent ? And 


nner. 


catholics and children and infirm perſons ? 
Hanzison fays, that in the muſters taken in the years 
1574 and 1575, the men fit for ſervice amounted to 


1,172,674; yet was it believed that a full third was 
omitted. Such uncertainty and contradiction are there in 


all theſe accounts. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of this 
number, the ſame author complains much of the decay of 
populouſneſs : A vulgar complaint in all places and all 
ages. Guicciardini makes the inhabitants of England in 
this reign amount to two millions. 

WHATEVER opinion we may form of the comparative 
populouſneſs of England in different periods, it muſt be 
allowed, that, abſtracting from the national debt, there is a 
prodigious increaſe of power in that, more perhaps than in 
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century. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland _ 
alone could at preſent exert a greater force than all the. — 


three kingdoms were capable of at the death of queen Eli- 
zabeth. And we might go farther, and aſſert, that one 
good county in England is able to make, at leaſt to ſup- 
port, a greater effort than the whole kingdom was capa- 
ble of in the reign of Harry V. ; when the maintenance of 
2 garriſon in 2 ſmall town, like Calais, formed more than 
a third of the ordinary national expence. Such are the 
effects of liberty, induſtry, and good government! 
Tun ſtate of the Engliſh manufactures was at this time 
very low ; and foreign wares of almoſt all kinds had the 
preference?. About the year 2590, there were in Lon- 
don four perfons only rated in the ſubſidy-books fo high 
as four hundred pounds*. This computation is not in- 
deed to be deemed an exact eftimate of their wealth. In 


1667, there were found, on enquiry, to be four thouſand 
eight hundred and fiſty-one firangers of all nations in 


London : Of whom three thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-cight were Flemings, and only fiſty- eight Scots 
The perſecutions in France and the Low Countries drove 
afterwards a greater number of foreigners into England ; 


and the commerce, as well as manufactures of that king- 
dom, was very much improved by them. It was then 


that Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his own charge, the 
magnificent fabric of the Exchange for the reception of 
the merchants : nen se 
appellation of the Royal Exchange. 


By a lucky accident in language, which has a great 


eſſect on men's ideas, the invidious word, uſury, which 


formerly meant the taking of any intereſt for money, 


came now to expreſs only the taking of exorbitant and 
illegal intereſt. An act, paſſed in 2571, violently con- 
demns all aſury ; but permits wa yer ent. intereſt to be 


y I'Ewer, p. 505. z It. 5. 497» 2 Haynes, 5. 467, 462. 
* Stowe, p. 668. 
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End fays, that about 1577, pocket watches were firſt 
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payed. Henry IV. of France reduced intereſt to 63 per 
cent.: An indication of the great advance of France above 


1 in commine. 
Dr. HowzLz fays*, that queen Elizabeth, in the third 


of her reign, was preſented with a pair of black filk | 


Enit ſtockings by her filkwoman, and never wore cloth 
hoſe any more. The author of the preſent State of Eng. 


brought into England from Germany. They are thought 
to have been invented at Nuremberg. About 1580, the 


uſe of coaches was introduced by the earl of Arundel 


Ecfore that time, the queen, on public occaſions, rode 
behind her chamberlain. 


Canna fays, that in 2581, Randolph, fo much em- 
— ployed by the queen in foreign embadſlies, poſſeſſed the 


office of poſt-maſter general of England. It appears, 
therefore, that poſts were then eſtabliſhed ; though, from 
Charles I.“s regulations in 2635, it would feem, that 


the empire in 1582, it is affirmed that England exported 
onnutfty thout 200,000 pranes of cath, This number 
ſcems to be much exaggerated. 

Is the fifth of this reign was enacted the firſt law for 
the relief of the poor. 


| A junictiovs author of that age confirms the vulgar 


obſervation, that the kingdom was depopulating from the 
encreaſe of incloſures and decay of tillage ; and he afcribes 


the reafon very juſtly to the reſtraints put on the export- 
ation of corn 3 while full liberty was allowed to export 


all the produce of paſturage, fuch as wool, hides, lea- 


ther, tallow, &c. » 
© Hiftory of the World, vel. i. p. 222. = 4 Anderſon, vol. i. 


N.. e Aaderſun, vol. i. p. 424+ 
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were derived from the prerogative, and were very . — 
Eious. The queen, once, on the commencement of her — 8 


reign, had tried a contrary practice, and with good ſuc- 
cefs. From the fame author we learn, that the complaints, 


renewed in our time, were then very common, concerning 
the high prices of every thing.. There ſeems, indeed, 


to have been two periods in which prices roſe remark- 


ably in England, namely, that in queen Elizabeth's 


that in the prefent age. Between the two, there ſeems 


during that intermediate period, encreaſed as faſt as gold 
and filver, and kept commodities nearly at a par with 
money. | 
Trzns were two attempts made in this reign to ſettle 
colonies in America; one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in Vir- 
ginia: But neither of theſe projects proved ſucceſsful. 


An thoſe noble ſettlements were made in the following 
reigns. The current ſpecie of the kingdom, in the end 
of this reign, is computed at four millions s. 


Tux carl of Leiceſler deſired Sir Francis Walfingham, 
then ambaſſador ia France, to provide him with a riding 
maſter in that country, to whom he promiſes a hundred 
pounds a-year, beſide mainta ning himſelf and fervant 
and a couple of horſes. I know,” adds the earl, 
that ſuch a man as I want may receive higher wages 


f A compendious ar brief Examina ion of certain ordinary Complaints of 
divers of our ova h emen. The author fays, that ia 20 or 20 years before 
3531, commodities bad, in gener. l, riſen go per cent; ſume mare. Cannot 
yo, avighbour, remember, fays ke, that, within theſe 30 years, I could 


Ja this town buyth» beft pig or gooſe | could lay my hands oo for four. pence, 
Sb ch now cotte: bs twelve-pence, a god cipon for three-p*nee, or four= 


pence, a chicken for a penny, 2 ben for cwe-pence, p. 33. Vet the price 
of ordinery labour was then &ght-pence 2 day, p. 31. 
* 3 EIT vol, i. p. 478. 
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* „ in France: But let him conſider, that z fhilling in 
— England goes as far as two ſhillings in France*.” It 


is known that every thing is much changed ſince that time. 
Taz nobility in this age ſtill ſupported, in fome de- 
gree, the ancient magnificence in their hoſpitality, and 
in the numbers of their retainers ; and the queen found it 
prudent to retrench, by proclamation, their expences in 
this laſt particular. The expence of hoſpitality ſhe 
ſomewhat encouraged, by the frequent viſits ſhe paid her 
nobility, and the fumptuous feaſts which ſhe received 
from them. The carl of Leiceſter gave her an enter- 
tainment in Kenilworth Caftle, which was extraordinary 


we are told, that three hundred and fixty-five hogſheads 
of beer were drunk at it. The car] had fortified this 
caſtle at great expence; and it contained arms for ten 


thouſand men . The earl of Derby had a family con- 


fiſting of two hundred and forty fervants*. Stowe 
remarks it as a ſingular proof of beneficence in this no- 
bleman, that he was contented with his rent from his 
them: A proof that the great power of the ſovereign 
(what was almoſt unavoidable} had very generally coun- 
* Digges's Complete Ambaſſador. =» Strype, vol. iii. Append. p. 54. 
* Harriſon, afier evumerating the queen's palaces, adds : But what 


4 ſhall I need to take upon me to repeat all, and tell what houſes the queen's 


* majeſty hath? Sib all is bers; and when it pleaſe:b her, in the fummer 
. ſealcn, to recreate herſelf abroad, and view the eſtate of the country, and 
% hear the complaints of her pour commons injured by her unjuſt officers or 
„their ſubſtitutes, every nobleman's houſe is her palace, where he cooti- 
„ nueth during pleature, and till ſhe return again to fome of ber own, in 
* which Ge remaineth fo long as he pleaſeth.” Book it. chop. uw» 
Surely one may ſay of ſuch a gueſt, what Cicero fayage Atticus, on accafion 
of a viſit payed him by Caeſar, Holpes tamen noa is cui diceres, amabo te, 
cddem ad me cum revericre. Lib. xiii. Ep. 3a. If he relieved the people 
from oppreſſion (to whom it ſeerns the law could give no relief), her vide 
were a great oppreſſion on the nobility, | 

© Biogy. Nit. vol. iii. p. 2791. = Strype, vol. iii. p. 394+ 

» Stowe, f. 674. 
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tenanced the nobility in tyrannizing over the people. _ 
Burleigh, though he was frugal, and had no paternal (___, 


eſtate, kept a family conſiſting of a hundred fervants *. 

He had a ſtanding table for gentlemen, and two other 
tables for perſons of meaner condition, which were always 

ſerved alike, whether he were in town or in the country. 
About his perſon he had people of great diſtinction, inſo- 
much that he could reckon up twenty gentlemen retainers, 
who had each a thouſand pounds a-year ; and as many 
among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth from a 
thouſand pounds to three, five, ten, and twenty thouſand 
pounds”, It is to be remarked, that, though the reve- 
nues of the crown were at that time very ſmall, the 
employing the boundleſs prerogative, to acquire greater 


from their larger ſalaries, and more limited authority. 

BurLEIGH entertained the queen twelve ſeveral times 
in his country houſe ; where ſhe remained three, four, or 
dee weeks at a time. Each viſit colt him two or three 


thouſand pounds . The quantity of filver plate poſſeſſed 


by this nobleman is ſurpriſing : No leſs than fourtcen 
or fifteen thouſand pounds weight; which, beſides the 
faſhion, would be above forty-two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling in value. Yet Burleigh left only 4000 pounds a- 
year in land, and 11,000 pounds in money; and as land 
was then commonly fold at ten years purchafe, his plate 
was nearly equal to all the reſt of his fortune. It 
appears, that little value was then put upon the faſhion 


or Ge fade, _ The weight 


* Life of Burleigh publified 
r dee note [OO] at the end of 


s This appears from Burleigh's will: He ſpecifies only the number of 


|  @unces to be given to each legatee, and appoints a goldſmith to ſer it weighed 


out to them, without making any diſtintion ofthe pieces. 


114 Bur, 


* Woman was Cver more conceited of her beauty, or 
more defirous of making impreffion on the hearts of be.. 
_ holders, no one ever went to a 
apparel, or ſtudied more the 


| promoted the execution of the laws, 
| and extended the authority of the courts of juflice. 
| There were many peculiar cauſes in the fituation and 


> See note [PP] at the end of the volume. 
® Caate, vol. iii, p. 702. from Beaumoni'y 
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charaſter of Henry VII. which augmented the authority 47 
of the crown : Moſt of theſe cauſes concurred in fucceed- ——_— 


ing princes 3 together with the factions in religion, and 
the acquiſition of the ſupremacy, a moſt important arti- 
cle of prerogative: But the manners of the age were a 
general cauſe which operated during this whole perioc, 
and which continually tended to diminiſh the riches, and 
fill more the influence, of the ariſtocracy ancicutly io 
formidable to the crown. The habits of luxury diſſi- 
pated the immenſe fortunes of the ancient baror.s; and 
as the new methods of expence gave ſubſiſtence to me- 
chanics and merchants, who lived in an independent 
manner on the fruits of their own induſtry, a nobleman, 
inflead of that unlimited aſcendant which he was wont 


to aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at his board, 


or ſubſiſted by falaries conferred on them, retained only 
tradeſmen, and which can never be dangerous to civi} 
government. The landed proprietors alſo, having a 

demand for money than for men, endeavoured to 
turn their lands to the beſt account with regard to profit, 
farms into a few large ones, diſmiſſed thoſe uſeleſs hands, 


to ſubvert the government, or oppoſe 2 neighbouring 
baron. By all theſe means the cities encreaied; the 
middle rank of men began to be rich and powerful ; the 
prince, who, in effect, was the fame with the law, was 
implicitly obeyed ; and though the farther progreſs of the 
fame cauſes begat a new plan of liberty, founded on the 
privileges of the commons, yet 
the fall of the nobles and the riſe of this order, the fove- 
_—_— _— —— 
ane 
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in the interval between 
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7 Wnarkrzs may be a imagined, from the 


— uy of hed Broan, and Gum tar of 


 hiterature, The four fucceffive fovercigns, Henry, Ed- 


and later authors, the laws of Henry VIL contributed 
very little towards the great revolution which happened 
about this period in the Engliſh cunſtitutiom. The prac- 
tice of breaking entails, by a fine and recovery, had been 
introduced in the preceding reigns ; and this prince only 
gave indirectly a legal ſanction to the practice, by reform- 
ing fome abuſes which attended it. But the fettled 
authority which be acquired to the crown, enabled the 
ſovereign to encroach on the ſeparate juriſdictions of the 


barons, and produced a more general and regular execu- 


tion of the laws. The counties palatine underwent the 
fame fate as the feudal powers; and, by a ſtatute of Hen- 
ry VIII. , the juriſdiction of theſe counties was annexed 
to the crown, and all writs were ordained to run in the 
king's name. But the change of manners was the chief 
cauſe of the fecret revolution of government, and ſub- 


verted the power of the barons. There appear ſtill in 
this ceign ſome remains of the ancient flavery of the boors 


and peaſants „ but none afterwards. 

LzeAanrnivc, on its revival, was held in high eſtima- 
tion by the Engliſh princes and nobles ; and as it was 
not yet proſtituted by being too common; even the Great 
deemed it an object of ambition to attain a chatacter for 


ward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may, on one accountor other, 


te admitted into the claſs of anchors. Queen Catherine 


Parr tranflated a book: Lady Jane Gray, conſidering her 
age, and her ſex, and her tation, may be regarded as a 
prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith was raiſed 
from being profeſſor in Cambridge, firft to be ambaſſador 
to France, then ſecretary of tate. The diſpatches of 
I 27 Hen. VIII. c. 24. * Rymer, tom. xv. p. 7730. 
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thoſe times, and among others thoſe of Burleigh him- Appeacix 
ſelf, are frequently interlarded with quotations from e 


Greek and Latin cles. Even the ladies of the court 
Bacon, and — of the an. 
cient, as well as modern languages ; and placed more 
pride in their erudition than in their rank and quality. 

Quezx Elizabeth wrote and tranſlated ſeveral books; 


and the was ſamiliarly acquainted with the Greek as well 


as Latin tongue*. It is pretended, that ſhe made an ex- 
temporary reply in Greek to the univerſity of Cambridge, 
who had addrefied her in that language. It is certain 


that the anſwered in Latin without premeditation, and 


in a very ſpirited manner, to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who 


finiſhed, the turned about to her courtiers, and faid, 
* God's death, my lords,” (for ſhe was much add 
to ſwearing) © I have been forced this day to ſcour up 
* my old Latin, that hath long lain ruſting *.”* Elza- 
beth, even after ſhe was queen, did not entirely drop the 
ambition of appearing as an author ; and, next to her de- 
fire of admiration for beauty, this ſeems to have been the 
chief object of her vanity. She trandated Boethius of 
the Contolation of Philoſophy ; in order, as the pre- 
taded, to alley her grief for Henry IV.'s chonge of m>- 
ligion. As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's com- 
poſitions, we may pronounce, that, notwithſtanding her 
application, and her excellent parts, her taſte in literature 
was but indifferent : She was much inferior to her ſuc- 
ceſſar in this particular, who was himſelf no perfet 
model of eloquence. 

UNKRAPPILY for literature, at leaſt for the learned of 
this age, the queea's vanity lay more in ſhining by her 
own learning, than in encouraging men of genius by her 


'® See note Qa the end of the volume. Þ Speed. 
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* liberality. Spenſer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh writer of 
w—_—_— his age, was long neglected; and after the death of Sir 
Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to die almoſt for 
want. This poet contains great beauties, a fweet and 
harmonious verſiſication, eafy elocution, a fine imagina- 
tion : Yer does the peruſal of his work become ſo tedious, 
that one never finiſhes it from the mere pleaſure which it 
affords: It ſoon becomes a kind of taſł- reading; and it 
requires ſome effort and refolution to carry us on to the 
end of his long performance. This effect, of which 
every one is conſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change 
of manners: But manners have more changed fince Ho- 
mer's age; and yet that poet remains ſtill the favourite of 
every reader of tafte and judgment. Homer copied true x 
natural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, t 
will always form an agreeable and intereſting picture: 
But the pencil of the Engliſh poet was employed in draw- 1 
ing the aſfectations, and conceits, and fopperies of chi- 
{ 
( 
| 
| 
| 


valry, which appear ridiculous as ſoon as they Joſe the re- 
commendation of the mode. The tediouſnefs of continued 
allegory, and that too ſeldom ſtriking or ingenious, has alſo 
contributed to render the Fairy uren peculiarly tireſome ; 
not to mention the too great frequency of its deſcriptions, 
and the languor of its ſtanza. Upon the whole, Spenſer 
maintains his place upon the ſhelves among our Engliſh 
claffics : But he is ſeldom ſeen on the table; and there is 
— viy ext; if he dares to be ingenuous, but will 


confeſs, that, notwithſtanding all the merit of the poet, 
he affords an entertainment with which the palate is ſoon 
fatiated. Several writers of late have amuſed themſelves 
in copying the ſtyle of Spenſer ; and no imitation has 
been ſo indifferent as not to bear a great reſemblance to 
the original : His manner is fo peculiar, that it is almoft 
5 — Gß——— 
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NOTE [A], p. 13. * 
Tur the queen the duces of 1n- 
nage and poundage; but this conceſion was at that 

time regarded only as a matter of form, and the had levied 
theſe duties before they were voted by parliament : But there 
was another exertion of power which ſhe practiſed, and which 
people, in the preſent age, from their ignorance of ancient 
pradlices, may be apt to think a little extraordinary, Her 
filter, after the commencement of the war with France, had, 
from her own authority, impoſed four marks on each ton of 
wine imported, and had enereaſed the poundage a third on all 


as long as ſhe thought convenient. The parliament, who had 
io good an opportunity of r ſtraining theſe arbitrary taxes, 
when they voted the tonnage and poundage, thought not pro- 


per to make any mention of them. They knew that the 


ſovereign, during that age, pretended to have the ſole regula- 
tion of foreign trade, and that their intermeddling with that 

ive would have drawn on them the ſevereſt reproof, if 
not chaſtiſement. See Forbes, vol. i. p. 232, 133- We know 


certainly, from the ſtatutes and journals, 36 
ſitions were granted by parliament. 


NOTE FB}, b. 26. 
NOX, p. 127. We ſhall ſuggeſt afterwards ſome rea- 
ſoas to ſuſpeR, that, perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was 
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eſpecially thoſe of the religious kind, when men think every 
art lawful for promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in 
their manifeſto, in which they enumerate all the articles of 
the regent's mal-adminiftratioa, do not reproach her with this 
breach of promife. It was probably nothing but a rumour 
ſpread abroad to catch the populace. If the papiſts have 
ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with he- 
reties, their adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that no truth 
ought to be told of idolaters. 


NOTE {FC}, p. 30. 
POTSWOOD, p. 146. Melvil, p. 29. Knox, p. 225. 
228. Leſly, lib. x. That there was really no violation 
of the capitulation of Perth, appears from the manifeſts of the 
congregation in Knox, p. 184. in which it is not fo much as 
pretended. The companies of Scotch ſoldiers were, probably, 
in Scotch pay, fince the congregation complains, that the 
country was oppreſſed with taxes to maintain armies. Knox, 
N 164, 165. And even if they had been in French pay, it 
had been no breach of the capitulation, ſince they were na- 
tional troops, not French. Knox does not fay, p. 239, that 
any of the inhabitants of Perth were tried or puniſhed for their 


paſt offences; but only that they were oppreſſed with the 


quartering of ſoldiers: And the congregation, in their ma- 
nifeſto, fay only that many of them had fled for fear. This 
plain detection of the calumny, with regard to the breach of 
the capitulation of Perth, may make us ſuſpec a like calumny 

with regard to the pretended promiſe not to give ſentence 
 egainſit the miniſters. The affair lay altogether between the 
regent and the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, though a 
man of ſenſe and character, might be willing to take ſome 
general profeſſions for promiſes. If the queen, overawed by 
the power of the congregation, gave fuch a promiſe in order 
to have liberty to proceed to a ſentence ; how could the en- 
pect to have power to execute a ſentence ſo infidiouſly abtain- 
ed? And to what purpoſe could it ſerve ? 
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NOTE D. 31. 

NOX, p. 183, 354, 255- This author pretends that this 
LY. article was agreed to verbally, but that the queen's ſcribes 
omitted it in the treaty which was figned. The flory is very 
unlikely, or rather very abſurd; and in the mean time it is 
allowed, that the article is not in the treaty : Nor do the con- 
gregation, in their ſubſequent manifeſto, inſiſt upon it. Knox, 


tzeaty, call her own religion idolatry ? 
NOTE [E}, p. 33- | 
Scotch lords, in their declaration, fay, Ho far 
L * we have ſcught ſupport of England, or of any other 
* prince, and what juſt cauſe we had and have fo to do, we 


©© ſhalt ſhortly make manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe of 
<< Ged's holy name, and to the confuſion of all thoſe that 
4 flander us for fo doing: For this we fear not to confeſs, 
* that, as in this enterprize againft the devil, againſt idolatry 


+ and the maintainers of the fame, we chiefly and only ſeek 


© God's glory to be notified unto men, fin to be puniſhed, 


and virtue to be maintained ; ſo where power faileth of our- 
* oo, we will Rok By haters Gon Ben ate os 
% ſame.” Knox, p. 176. 


NOTE IFJ. p. 80. 
HIS year the council of Trent was diſſolved, which had 


anew the general ferment in Europe; while the catholics en- 
deavoured to enforce the acceptance of them, and the pro - 
far advanced to ex ett that any conviction would reſult from 
the decrees of this coancil. It is the only general council 
which has been held in an age truly learned and inquiſitive ; 
and as the hiſtory of it has been waitien with great penetration 
and judgment, it has teaded very much to expoſe clerical. 


_uſurpations and intrigues, and may ſerve us as a fl ecimen of 
more ancient councils. No one expects to ſee another general 


council, till the decay of learning and the progreſs of igno- 
rance ſhall again fit mankind for theſe great impoſtures. 


P. Þ8g. Beſides, Would the queen regent, in an article of a 


finten from 2545- The publication of its decrees excited 
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NOTE IG, p. 50. 
| AI; 
p- 


however, from Randolf '2 Letters, (See Keith, 
290.) that ſome offers had been made to that miniſter, 
of ſeizing Lenox and Darley, and delivering them into queen 
Enaabeth's hands. Melvil confirms the fame ftory, and fays, 
of the Raid of Baith, as it is called. See farther, Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 358. The other conſpiracy, of which Murray 
complained, is much more uncertain, and is founded on very 
doubtful evidence. 
NOTE (H}, p. 26. 8 
Ty UCHANAN confeſſes that Rizzio was ugly z but it may 
be inferred, from the narration of that author, that he 
was young. He ſays, that on the return of the duke of 8a- 
voy to Turin, Rizzio was in adelgſcentiæ vigere, in the vigour 
many other invincible proots, from Mary's inſtruftions to the 
biſhop of Dumblain, her ambaſſador at Paris; where the ſays» 
that in 1559, only eight years before, he was wery young, 
He might therefore have been about thirty when he married 
| her. See Keith's Hiſtory, p. 388. From the appendix to 
the epifole regum Scotorum, it appears, by authentic docus 
ments, that Patrick, earl of Bothwel, father to James, who 
eſpouſed queen Mary, was alive, till near the year »g60- 
Buchanan, by a miſtake, which has been long ago correfted, 


NOTE Hl p. 110. 
ARY herſelf confeſſed, in her infiructions to the am- 
baffadors whom ſhe ſent to France, that Bothwel per. 
ſaaded all the nobiemen, that their application in favour of 
his marriage was agreeable to her, Keith, p. 389. Anderſon, 
vol. i. p. 94- Murray afterwards produced to queen Eliza- 
| beth's commiſſioners, a paper ſigued by Mary, by which the 
permitted them to make this application to der. This per- 
miſſion was a ſufficient declaration of her intentions, and was 
eſteemed equivalent to a command. Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 5g. 
They even afſer:ed that the houſe, in which they met, was 
ſarrounded with armed men, Goodall, vol. ii. P. 141. 
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e NOTE i p. 144. | 
kann complains of the queen's partiaticy in des- 
ting Murray to a conference, was a mere pretext, in 
order to break of the conference. She indeed employs that 
reaſon in her onder for that purpoſe (fee Goodall, vol. i. 
p. 184}, but in her private letter, ber commiſſioners are di- 
e 
being attacked, Goodall, vol. i. p. 183. It was therefore 
the accuſation only ſhe was afraid of. Murray was the leaſt 
obnoxious of all her enemies : He was abroad when her ſub- 
jefis rebelled and reduced her to captivity : He had only ac- 
cepted of the regency, when voluntarily proffered him by the 
nation. His being admitted to queen Elizabeth's preſence was 
therefore a very bad foundation for a quarrel, or for breaking 
oF the conference z and was plainly a mere pretence. 


NOTE (L} p. 143 | 
ſhall not enter into a long diſcuſſion concerning the 
authenticity of theſe letters: We ſhall only remark in 


| general, that the chief objections againſt them are, that they 
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comparing of the hands, which he calls no legal proof. Good- 


all, vol. B. p. 389.” (2.) The letters are very long, muck 
longer than they needed to have been, in order to ſerve the 
purpoſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſlance which encreaſed 


the difficulty, aad expoſed any forgery the more to the riſe 


of a deteflion. (;.) They are not fo groſs and palpable as 
forgeries commonly are; for they ſtill left a pretext for Mary's 
friends to aſſert, that their meaning was firained to make 
them appear criminal; fee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 362. (4) 
There is a long contract of marriage, faid to be inen by 
the earl of Huntley, and figned by the queen, before Both- 
well's acquittal. Would Morton, without any neceffity, have 
thus doubled the difficulties of the forgery, and the danger 
of detection ? (f.] The letters are indifcreet; but fack was, 
apparently, Mary's conduct at that time: 'They are inclegant ; 


but they have a careleſs, natural air, like letters haſtily writ- 


ten between familiar friends. (6.} They contain fuch a 
variety, of particular circumſtances, as nobody could have 
thought of inventing, eſpecially as they muſt neceſſarily have 
afforded her many means of detection. (7.) We have notthe 
originals of the letters, which were in French : We have only 
2 Scotch and Latin tranſlation from the original, and a French 
tranſlation proſeſſediy done from the Latin. Now it is re- 
markable, that the Scotch tranſlation is full of Galliciſms, 
and is clearly a tranſlation from a French original: Suck as 
make fault, faire des fantes ; make it i that T believe, fair, 
ſemblant de I croire ; make brek, faive breche ; this is my firff 
Jjournay, eff ma premiere jeurnie ; have you not defive to laugh, 
# avez vous pas exvie de vire ; the place will bald unto the death, 
la place tiendra juſqu'# la mort ; he may not come forth of the 
houſe this long time, il ne peut pas fortir du lagis de long tems ; to 
make me advertiſement, faire m'arvertir ; put order to it, mettre 
 erdre cala; diſcharge your heart, decharger watre caur ; make 
gud watch, faites boune garde, &c. ($.) There is a converſation 
which ſhe mentions between herſelf and the king one evening : 
But Murray produced before the Engliſh commiſſioners, the 
teſtimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the earl of Lenox, 
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_ ceſs to acquit and juſtify her rival and competitor ; and we 


NOTES TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


an account of the ſame converſation. (.] There ſeems very 
little reaſon why Murray and his aſſociates ſhould run the riſk 
of ſuch a dangerous forgery, which muſt have rendered them 
infamous, if detected; fince their cauſe, from Mary's known 
conduct, even without theſe letters was ſufficiently good and 
juſtifiable. (20.) Murray expoſed theſe letters to the exami- 
nation of perſons qualified to judge of them ; the Scotch coun- 
eil, the Scotch parliament, queen Elizabeth and her council, 
who were poſſeſſed of a great number of Mary's genuine let- 
ters. (I.] He gave Mary herſelf an opportunity of refuting 
and expoſing him, if ſhe had choſen to lay hold of it. (22.) 
The letters tally fo well with all the other parts of her con- 
firoageſt light on each other. (1r;.) The duke of Norfolk, 
who had examined theſe papers, and who favoured fo much 
the queen of Scots, that he intended to marry her, and in the 
end loſt his life in her cauſe, yet believed them authentic, and 
was fully convinced of her guilt. This appears not only from 
his letters above mentioned, to queen Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſters, but by his ſecret acknowledgment to Baniſter, his moſt 
wully confident. See State Trials, vol. i. . $1. In the 
conferences between the duke, ſecretary Lidington, and the 
biſhop of Roſs, all of them zcalous partizans of that prin- 
ceſs, the fame thing is always taken for gaated. Ibid. p. 74, 
75- See farther MS. in the Advocate's library, A. 3. 28. 
b. 334- from Cott. lib. Calig, c. 9. Indeed, the duke”s full 
of Mary's guilt, without the leaſt doubt or hefita- 
tion, could not have had place, if he had found Lidington or 
the biſhop of Roſs of a different opinion, or if they had ever 
told him that theſe letters were forged. It is to be remarked, 
that Lidington, being one of the a complices, knew the 
whole bottom of the conſpiracy againſt king Henry, and was, 
beſides, a man of ſuch penetration, that nothing could eſcape 
kim in ſuch intereſting events. (I.) I need not repeat the 
ion drawn from Mary's refuſal to anſwer. The only 
excuſe for her filence is, that the ſuſpected Elizabeth to be a 
partial judge: It was not, indeed, the intereſt of that prin- 


accordingly find that Lidington, from the ſecret ia formation 
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of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the biſhop of | 


Rofs, that the queen of England never meant to come to a 


decifion ; but only to get into ber hands the proofs of Mary's 


guilt, in order to blaſt her charafier : See State Trials, vol. i. 
9-77: But this was a better reaſon for declining the confer- 
encral together, than for breaking it off on frivolous pretences, 
the very moment the chief accuſation was unexpeRtedly opened 
againſt her. "Though the could not expeRt Elizabeth's final 
decifien in her favour, it was of importance to give © ſaticfac- 
rory anſwer, if ſhe had any, to the accuſation of the Scotch 

Joe + — wy That anſwer could have been diſperſed for 
the fatisfaftion of the public, of foreign nations, and of po- 
ſerity. And furely, after the accuſation aud were in 
queen Ehzabeth's hands, it could do no harm to give in the 
anſwers. Mary's information, that the queen never intended 
to come to a deciſion, could be no obſtacle-to her juſlification. 
n ITS is a preſump- 
tion of rheir authenticity. That event can be accounted for 
no way but from the care of king James's friends, who were 
defirous to deſtroy every proof of his mother's crimes. The 
ace of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's evi- 

dence, om the Cotton library, Calig. 
ceeded from a like cauſe. ECG 0s OE CIs 


A. 3. 29. Þ 88. 
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drawn from the vote of the Scotch privy-council, which affirms 
the letters to be written and ſubſcribed by queen Mary's own 
hand ; whereas the copies given in to the parliament, a few 
days after, were only written, not ſubſcribed. See Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 64- 67. But it is not conſidered, that this civcam- 
ſtance is of no manner of force: There were certainly letters, 
true or falſe, laid before the council; and whether the letters 
were true or falſe, this miſtake proceeds equally from the in- 
accuracy or blunder of the clerk. 'The miflake may be ac- 
counted for : 'The letters were only urin by her: The 
ſecond contrat with Bothwel was only fubſcribed. A proper 
accurate diſtindtion was not made; and they are all faid to be 
written and ſubſcribed. A. late writer, Mr. Goodall, has 
endeavoured to prove that theſe letters claſh with chronology, 


e. L muſt have pro- : 
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and that the queen was not in the places mentioned in the 
letters, on the days there affigned : To confirm this, he pro- 
duces charters and other deeds figned by the queen, where 
The date and place do not with the letters. But it is 
ex dann. tes the dp of Gvones, charters, and ſuch like grants, 
5s no proof of the real day on which they were figned by the 
ſovereign. Papers of that kind commonly paſs through dif- 
ferent offices; The date is affixed by the firſt office; and may 
precede very long the day of the fignature. 
Tus account given by Morton of the manner in which the 
papers came into his hands, is very natural. When he gave 


it to the Engliſh commiſfioners, he had reaſon to think i: 


would be canvaſfed with all the ſeverity of able adverſaries, 
mncerefled in the higheſt degree to refute it. It is probable, 
that he could have confirmed it by many circumſtances and 


_ teflimonies; fince they declined the conteſt. 


Tun foanets are inclegant ; inſomuch that both Brantome 
and Ronſard, who knew queen Mary's ſtyle, were affured, 
when they faw them, that they could not be of her compoſition. 
Jebb, vol. N. p. 478. But no perſon is equal in his produc» 
tions, eſpecially one whoſe ſtyle is fo little formed as Mary's 
mult be ſuppoſed to be. Not to mention that ſuch danger. 
ous and criminal enterprizes leave little tranquillity of mind 
for elegant, poetical compoſitions. 

Ix 2 word, queen Mary might eafily have condufied the 
whole conſpiracy againſt her huſband, without opening her 
mind to any one perſon except Bethwel, and without writing 
a ſcrap of paper about it z but it was very difficult to have 
conducted it ſo that her conduft ſhould not betrary her to 
men of difcerament. In the preſent cafe, her condut was 
ſo groſs as to betray her to every body; and fortune threw 
into her enemies hands papers, by which they could convit 
her. The ſame infatuation and imprudence, which happily 
is the uſual attendant of great crimes, will account for both. 
It is proper to obſerve, that there is not one circumſtance of 
the foregoing narrative, contained in the hiſtory, that is taken 
from Kaas, Buchanan or even Thuanus, or indeed, from 


any ſuſpected authority. | 
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NOTE [MJ, p. 145- 
"TNLESS we take this angry accuſation, advanced by 
queen Mary, to be an argument of Murray's guilt, there 
remains not the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead us to ſuſ- 
pect him to have been any wiſe an accomplice in the king's 
murder. That queen never pretended to give any proof of 


the charge ; and her commiſſioners affirmed at the time, that 


who accuſed Murray. Had he ever heard this ſtory, or given 
credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it? and 
not have affirmed, as he did, that he, for his part, knew no- 
thing of Murray's guilt. See Goodall, vol. ii. p- 307- 

Tus carls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe Murray of this 
crime; but the reaſon which they afign is ridiculous. He 
| had given his conſent to Mary's divorce from the king; there- 
fore he was the king's murderer. See Anderſon, vol. ir. 
part 2. P. 192. It is 2 ſure argument, that theſe earls knew 
DIY 
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its to be heard ir by Elizabeth in perſon ; 
* in perſon, by queen * 


NOTES TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
no better proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe they would have 
produced it, and not have infiſted on fo abſurd a preſump- 
tion. Was not this allo the time for Headley to deny his 
writing Mary's contrat with Bothwel, if that paper had been 
2 

Munnay could have no motive to commit that crime- 
The king, indeed, bore him fome il}-will ; but the king him- 
ſelf was become ſo deſpi both from his own ill conduct 
and the queen's averſion to him, that he could neither do good 
nor harm to any body. To judge by the event, in any caſe» 
is always abſurd ; eſpecially in the preſent. The king's 
murder, indeed, procured Murray the regency: But much 
more Mary's ill conduct and imprudence, which he could not 
poſiidly foreſee, and which never would have happened, had 
the been entirely innocent. 


NOTE NI p. n45- 
Brrizve there is no reader of common ſenſe who does 


not ſee, from the narrative in the text, that the author 
means to fay, that queen Mary refuſes conſtantly to anfwer 
before the Engliſh commiſſioners, but offers only co anſwer in 
perſon before queen Elizabeth in perſon, contrary to her 
pratice during the whole courſe of the conference, till the 
moment the evidence of her being an accomplice in ber huſ- 
band”s murder is unexpeftedly produced. It is true, the author 
having repeated four or five times an account of this demand 
of being admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, and having ex- 
preſſed his opinion, that, as it had been refuſed from the 
beginning, even before the commencement of the conferences, 
ſhe did not expect it would now be complied with; thought 
it impoſſible his meaning could be miſunderſtood (as indeed it 
was impoſſible), and not being willing to tire his reader with 
continual repetitions, he mentions in a paſſage or two, fimply, 
that ſhe had refuſed to make any anſwer. I believe alſo, ther: 


is no reader of common ſenſe who peruſes Anderſon or Good- 


aP: collections, and does not fer, that, agreeably to this nar- 
rative, queen Mary infiſts unalterably and ſtrenuouſſy on not 
continuing to anſwer before the Engliſh commiſſioners, but 
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though once or twice, by way of bravado, the ſays Gmply, 


this condition, which fall is underſtood. Bot there is a per- 
ſon that has writ an Faqurry bifforical and critical into the R. 
dence againff Mary Queen of Scots ; and has attempted to refine 
the foregoing nawative, He quome: 8 Gngle paſhge of the 
in which Mary is (aid fanply to refuſe anſwering ; 
and then a ſingle paſſage from Goodall, in which the boaſts 
fimply that ſhe will anſwer; and he very civilly and almoſt 
direftly calls the author a liar, on account of this pretended 
is compoſed of ſuch ſcandalous artifices ; and, from this in- 
ttance, the reader may judge of the candour, fair dealing, 
veracity, and good manners of the Enquirer. There ae, 
indeed, three events in our hiſtory, which may be regarded 


NOTE o p. 267. 
Y Murden's fate papers, publiſhed after the writing of this 


hiſtory, it appears, that an agreement had been made 


NOTE {P}, p. 269- 

R N pd. — to Elkzabeth 2 
pohuve defign of animating Scotch factions againf 
each other; bur his evidence is too inconfiderable to counter- 
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her ſubſequent conduct, as well as her intereſt, and the ne- 
ceflity of her Gtuation. It was plainly her intereſt that the 


her © flop their progreſs, or even forbear openly aſſiſting 
them, but her intention of ſtill amuſing the queen of Scots, 
by the hopes of being peaceably reflored to her throne. Ses 
„ vel. 5. Append. p. 20. 
NOTETQ]} p. 243- 
* 

Anjou were net ſeigned nor political, appears clearly 

from many cixcumftances ; particularly from a paſſage in Dr, 
Farbes's manuſcript colleftions, at preſent in the poſſeſſiun of 
u Royfion. She there enjoins Walſingham, before he 
opens the treaty, to examine the perſon of the duke; and as 
that prince had lately recovered from the ſmall-pox, ſhe de- 
fires her ambaſſador to conſider, whether he yet retained fo 
much of his good looks, as that a woman could fix her af- 
ſeflions on him. Had the not been in carneft, and had fhe 
only meant to amuſe the public, or the court of France, this 
circumſtance was of no moment. 


NOTE {[R}, p. 265. 
EWES, p. 328. The puritanical feft had indeed 
gone fo far, that a book of diſcipline was ſecretly ſub- 
ſcribed by above five hundred clergymen ; and the preſbyterian 
government thereby eſtabliſhed in the midſt of the church, 
—U— — &s native endef the dhe 
commiſſion. So impoſſible is it by penal ſtatutes, however 
fevere, to ſuppreſi all religious innovation. See Neal's Hiſt. 
of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 483. ͤ—— 


*. 
NOTE [5], p- 269. . 
HIS year, the earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
carl beheaded fome years before, had been engagedin 
„„ 
Scots. He was thrown into the Tower; and being conſcious 


that his guilt cauld be provcd upon him, at leaſt, that ſen- 
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rence would jofallibly be pronounced againſt him, he freed | 


piſtol. About the ſame time, 
the earl of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 
having entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and reſlect- 
ing on the unhappy fate which had attended his family, en- 
deavoured to depart ſecretly beyond fea, but was diſcovered 
and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was 
brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he had 
fome expreſſions of affeftion to the I and 
had affirmed that he would have maſſes faid for the ſucceſs of 
the Armada. His peers found him guilty of treaſon : This 
ſevere ſentence was not executed; but Arundel never reco- 
vered his liberty. He died a prifonecr in 19996. He carried 
his religious auſterĩtĩes ſo far, that they were believed the im- 
mediate cauſe of his death. 


NOTE (T]}, p. 282. 

ARY's extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth may eafily 
Mun and it broke out, — uf 4 od 
incident, which may appear curious. While the former 
queen was kept in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, the lived 
during a long time in great intimacy with the counteſs ; but 
4 — — dans 
the earl, their friendſhip was converted into enmity; and 
— . which at once gratified her 
ſpice againſt the counteſs and that againſt Elizabeth. She 
wrote to the queen, informing her of all the malicious ſcanda- 
| Jous flories which, the faid, the countels of Shrewſbury had 
reported of her: That Elizabeth had given a promiſe of mar- 
nage to a certain perſon, whom the afterwards often admitted 
to her bed : That ſhe had been equally indulgent to Simier, 
the French agent, and to the duke of Anjou: That Hatton 
was alſo one of her paramours, who was even diſguſted with 
her exceſſive love and fondneſs : That though the was, on other 
occaſions, avaricious to the laſt degree, as well as ungrateful, 
and kind to very few, he ſpared no expence in gratifying her 
2morous paſſions: That her licentious amours, 
— — 8 
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ed her marriage would in the end be diſappointed : That ſhe 
was fo conceited of her beauty, as to fwallow the moſt extra- 
vagant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on theſe 
cccaſfions, forbear even ſneering at her for her folly: That it 
was ufual for them to tell her, that the luſtre of her beauty 
dazzled them like that of the fun, and they could not behold 
it with a fixed eye: She added, that the counteſs had faid, 
that Mary's beſt policy would be to engage her fon to make 
love to the queen ; nor was there any danger that ſuch a pro- 
polal would be taken for mockery : So ridiculous was the 
opinion which ſhe had entertained of her own charms. She 
pretended that the counteſs had repreſented her as no lefs 
odious in her temper than profligate in her manners, and ab- 
ſurd in her vanity : That ſhe had ſo beaten a young woman of 
the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger ; and in 


onder to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the 
accident had proceeded from the fall of a candleftick : That 


ſhe had cut another acroſs the hand with a knife, who had 
Mary added, that the 
counteſs had informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rol- 
flone to pretend friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, 
and thereby throw infamy on her rival. See Murden's State 
Papers, . $58. This imprudent and malicious letter was 
written a very little before the detection of Mary's confpiracy ; 


and contributed, no doubt, to render the proceedings againſt 


But her extreme fondneſs for Leiceſter, Menon, and Bike, 
not to mention Mountjoy and others, wich the curious paſſages 
between her and admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, 
render her chaſtity very much to be ſuſpected. Her felf-con- 
ceit with regard to beauty, we know from other undoubted 
authority, to have been extravagant. Even when the was a 


very old woman, the allowed her courtiers to flatter her with 


regard to her excellent beauties. Birch, vol. uu. p- 442, 443. 


Her paſſionate temper may alſo be proved from many lively 
instances; and it was not unufual with her to beat her 


maids of honour. See the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 38. 
The blow ſhe gave to Eſſex before the privy-council is ano- 
ther 


between them. Had this princeſs been born in a 


private ſtation, ſhe would not have been very amiable: But 


her abſolute authority, at the ſame time that it gave an un- 
ſwing to her violent paſſions, enabled her to com- 


NOTE {U}, p. 295- 


manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the zoth of 
April: Now we find by Murden, p. 306, that Charles Paget 
did actually write her a letter of that date. 

Tunis violence of ſpirit is very conſiſtent with Mary's cha- 
rater. 27228 was too weak to oppoſe the 


tion, and her bigotry, Her fon, having made fome fruit- 
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lefs attempts to aſſociate her with him in the tile, and hav- 


ing found the ſcheme impraſticable, on account of the preju- 
dices of his proteſtant ſubjefts, at laſt deſiſted from that de- 
fign, and entered into an alliance with England, without 
comprehending his mother. She was in ſuch a rage at this 
vadutiful behaviour, as the imagined it, that he wrote to 
queen Elizabeth, that ſhe no longer cared what became of 
him or herſelf in the world; the greateſt ſatisfaftion ſhe could 


have before her death, was to fee him and all his adherents 


become a fignal example of tyranny, ingratitude, and impiety, 


and undergo the vengeance of God for their wickedneſs. 


She would find in Chriftendom others heirs, and doubted not 
to pat her inheritance in fuck hands as would retain the firmeſt 


| hold of it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what 


became of her body: The quickeſt death would then be the 
molt agreeable to her. And the afſared her, that, if he per- 
her malediftion, would diſinberit him, as well of his preſent 
poſſeſſions as of all he could expeft by her; abandoning him 


not only to her ſubjefts to treat him as they had done her, 


but to all ftrangers to ſubdue and conquer lim. I was in 
vais to employ menaces againft ber: 'The fear of death or 
other misfortune would never induce her to make one ftep, 
or pronounce one ſyllable beyond what ſhe had determined: 
She would rather periſh with honour, in maintaining the dig- 
nity to which God had raiſed her, than degrade herſelf by 
the leaſt puſillanimity, or aft what was unworthy of her ſta- 
tion and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 

Janes faid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that he 
had feen a letter under her own hand, in which ſhe threatened 


_ to difinkerit him, and faid that he might betake kim to the 


lordſhip. of Darnley : For that was all he had by his father. 
Canrcelles” Letter, a MS. of Dr. CampbelPs. There is in Jebb, 
vol. ii. p. $73, 2 letter of her's where ſhe throws out the ſame 
Ws find this ſcheme of ſeizing the king of Scots, and deli- 
vezing him into the hands of the pope or the king of Spain, 
propaſed by Morgan to Mary. Sce Muzden, p. 525. A 
mather muſt be very violent to whom one would dare to make 
ſuch 


Nor TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
ey But it ſeems the aſſenced to it. Was not 


NOTE [Y}, p. 297. 


4 Wm volume of State Papers collefied by Murden, 
prove beyond controverſy, that Mary was long in cloſe 


Charles Paget, and laid a ſeheme with them for an inſurreftion, 


and for the invaſion of England by Spain, p. 528. 631. The 
fame papers ſhow, that there had been a diſcontinuance of 


Babington's correſpondence, agreeably to Camden's narration. 


See State Papers, p. $13- where Morgan recommends it to 


queen Mary to renew her correſpondence with Babington. 
Theſe circumſtances prove, that no weight can be laid on 
Mary's denial of guilt, and that her correſpondence with Ba- 
bington contained particulars which could not be avowed. 


» NOTE [Z}, p. 297- 


BRE ave theee foppalitions, by which the letter to 
Babingion may be accounted for, without allowing 
concurrence in the conſpiracy for affaſſinating Eliza- 
dem. The firſt is, that which the ſeems herſelf to have em- 
braced, that her ſecretaries had received Babington's letter, 
and had, without any treacherous intention, ventured of them - 
ſelves to anſwer it, and had never communicated the matter 
to her: But it is utterly improbable, if not impoſſible, that a 
princeſs of fo much ſenſe and ſpirit ſhould, in an affair of that 

be fo treated by her fervants who lived is the 
houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of 
communicating the fecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed, 
they muſt expect to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment from the 
court of England; if it ſucceeded, the lighteſt puniſhment 
which they could hope for from their own miſtreſs, muſt be 
diſgrace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that 
concurrence was, in ſome degree, requiſite for effe&- 


ing the deſign of her eſcape: It was propofe& to attack her 
guards while ſhe was employed in hunting: She muſt there- 
| _ fore 
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fore concert the time and place with the conſpirators. The 
ſecond ſeppoſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previ- 
ouſly traitors; and being gained by Walfingham, had made 
ſeck a reply in their miſtreſs's cypher, as might involve herin 
the guilt of the conſpiracy. But theſe two men had lived long 
with the queen of Scots, had been entirely truſted by her, 


partizans. Camden informs us, that Curle afterwards claimed | 


a reward from Walſingham on pretence of ſome promiſe ; but 
Walfingham told him, that he owed him no reward, and 
that he had made no diſcoveries on his ex2miaation, which 
were not known with certainty from other quarters. The 
third ſuppoſition is, that neither the queen nor the two ſecre- 
taries, Nan and Curle, ever ſaw Babington's letter, or made 
any anſwer ; but that Walſingham, having deciphered the 
former, forged a reply. But this ſuppoſition implies the falſe- 
hood of the whole ſtory, told by Camden, of Gifford's acceſs 


allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not to mention, that 
as Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have 
been extorted by violence and terror, they would neceffarily 


| have been engaged, for their own juſtification, to have told 


the truth afterwards ; eſpecially upon the acceſion of James. 
S 
ſiſted ſtall in his teſtimony. | 


We muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſappoſitions imply 


fach a monſtrous criminal conduct in Walfingham, and couſe- 
in Elizabeth (for the matter could be no ſecret to her), 
as exceeds all credibility. If we confider the fituation of 


things, and the prejudices of the times, Mary's conſent to Ba- 


bington's conſpiracy appears much more natural and probable. 
She believed Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic : She 


regarded her as a perſonal and a violent enemy : She knew that 


ſchemes for afſa'inating heretics were very familiar in that 


age, and generally approved of dy the court of Rome and the 
zealous catholics : Her own liberty and fovereignty were con- 
nefted with the ſucceſs of this enterprize : And it cannot ap- 
pear ſtrange, that where men, of ſo much merit as Babington, 

8 could 


to the queen of Scots” family, and Paulet's refuſal to concur 
10 
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could be engaged, by bigotry alone, in ſo criminal an enter- 
prize, Mary, who was usted by the fame motive, joined to 
ſo many others, ſhould have given her conſent to a ſcheme 
projected by her friends. We may be previoully certain, that, 
if fuck a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, with any 
probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would aſſent to it: And it ſerved 
the purpoſe of Walfingham and the Esgliſh miniſtry to faci- 
lrace the communication of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had 
gotten an expedient for incercepting her anſwer, and detecting 
the confpiracy. Now Walfngham's knowledge of the matter 
ORs to 

As to the not puniſhing of Nas and Curie by Elizabeth, ic 
never is the prattice to puniſh leſſer criminals, who had given 
Dur what ought to induce us to rejeft theſe three ſappok- 
tions, is, that they mult, all of chem, he conſidered as bare 
poſſibilicies : The partizans of Mary can give no reaſon for 


preferring one to the other: Not the ſlighteſt evidence ever 


appeared to ſapport any one of them: Neither at that time, 
nor at any time afterwards, was any reaſon diſcovered, by the 
numerous zealots at home and abroad, who had embraced 
Mary's defence, to lend us to the belief of any of theſe three 
_ ſuppoſirions ; and even her apologiſts at preſent ſeem not to 


The potitive proof of two very credible witneſſes, ſupported 
by the other very ſtrong circumſiances, ſtill remains unim- 
| who had an extreme intereſt to have com- 


means of with her, and had received an anſwer 
from her: He, as well as the other conſpirators, died in that 
belief : There has wor occurred, fince that time, the leaſt ar- 
gument to prove that they were miſtaken : Can there be any 
rexfon at preſent to doubt the trath of their opinion ? Cam- 
den, though a profeſt apologift for Mary, is conſtrained to 
tell the ftory in ſoch 2 manner as evidently ſuppoſes her guilt. 
Sach was the impoſkibilicy of finding any other conkitent ac- 
count, . 


have fixed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilities. 


peacded. Babington, 
munication with the queen of Scots, believed he had found a 
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Is this light might the queſtion have appeared even during 
Mary's trial. But what now puts her guilt beyond all contro- 
verſy is the following paſſage of het letter to Thomas Morgan, 
dated the 27th of July 2536. ** As to Babington, he hath 
* both kindly and honeſtly offered himſelf and all his means 
* to be employed any way I would : Whereupon I hope to 
© have ſatiaſied him by two of my ſeveral letters, fince I had 
* his; and the rather, for that I opened him the way, where- 
* by I received his with your aforcfaid.” Murden, p. 533- 
Babington confeſſed, that he had offered her to aſſaſſinate the 
queen: It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted the offer: 
So that all the ſuppoſitions of Walſingham's forgery, or the 
temerity or treachery of her ſecretaries, fall to the ground. 


NOTE [AA], p. 302. 


GUS onion r of 5 6d 
again after the execution of the queen of Scots; when there 
paſſed fome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper 
not to mit. We ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simon 
D'Ewes, P. 410, 413. which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed 
from Townſhend's Journal. On Monday the 27th of Febru- 


_ ary, Mr. Cope, firſt ufing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſlity 


of a learned miniſtry, and theamendment of things amiſs in the 
eccleſiaſtical eftate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book writ- 
ten; the bill containing a petition, that it might be enacted, 
that all laws now in force touching ical government 
thould be void : And that it might be enafted, that that book 
of common prayer now offered, and none other, might be 
received into the church to be uſed. The book contained the 
form of prayer and adminiftration of the facraments, with 
divers rites and ceremonies to be uſed in the church ; and he 
defired that the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker 
in end uſed this ſpeech : For that het majefly before this 
time had commanded the houſe not to meddle with this mat- 
ter, and that her majeſty had promiſed to take order in thoſe 
cauſes, he doubted not but to the good ſatiafaclion of all her 
people he deficed that it would pleaſe them to ſpare the read- 
ing of it. Notwithflanding the houſe defired the reading of 
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it. Whereupon Mr. Speaker defired the clerk to read. And 


againft the reading of it ; faying, that it was not meet to be 
read, and it did appoint a new form of adminiſtration of the 
facraments and ceremonies of the church, to the diſcredit of 
the book of common prayer, and of the whole flate; and 
thought that this dealing would bring her majeſty's indigna- 
tion againſt the houſe, thus to enterprize this dealing with 
thoſe things which her majeſty eſpecially had taken into her 
own charge and direftion. Whereupon Mr. Lewkenor ſfpake, 
ſewing the neceſſty of preaching and of a learned miniſtry, 
and thoaght it very fic that the petition and book ſhould be 
read. To this purpoſe fpake Mr. Hurlefion and Mr. Bain- 
brigg : and fo, the time being paſſed, the houſe broke up, 


and neither the petition nor book read. This done, her ma- 
jeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and book, 


as for that other petition and book for the like eſſect, that 
was delivered the laſt feffion of parliament, which Mr. Speaker 
ſent to her majeſly. On 'Tuciday the 28th of February, her 
majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occaſion whereof the houſe 
did not . On Wedneſday the firſt day of March, Mr. 
Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which 
contained queſtions touching the liberties of the houſe, and to 
ſome of which he was to anfwer, and defired they might be 
read. Mr. Speaker defired him to ſpare his motion, until 
her majeſty's pleaſure was further known touching the peti- 
tion and book lately delivered into the houſe ; bur Mr. 
Wentworth would not be fo fatisfied, but required his articles 
might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his queries by 


lamenting, that he as well as many others were deterred from 


ſpeaking, by their want of knowledge and experience in the 


liberties of the houſe; and the queries were as follow : Wie- 
ther this council were not a place for any member of the fame 


here aſſembled, freely and without controulment of any per- 
fon or danger of laws, by bill or ſpeeck to utter any of the 
griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever, touching the ſervice 
of God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realm ? 
Whether chat great honour may be done unto God, and be- 
... 


4 


the court being ready to read it, Mr. Dalton made a motion 
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made a motion to this houſe, for that divers good and neeeſ- 


in this council that may be done with it? Whether there be 


any council which can make, add, or diminiſh from the laws 


is cou ? Whether 
realm, but only this council of parliament 

— onder of thiol make apo 
matter of weight, which is here in hand, known _ 

—— ether, concerning the high ſervice of 
— 4 without the conſent of the houſe? — 
the ſpeaker or any other — — yy ply 
council in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tendiog d any P 
forenamed ſervices ? — — 
houſe or not? Whether the ſpeaker may over-rule — 
in any matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or whether od 

—— — Whether 

— — and ſtand, ad be maintained, 
without this council of parliament, — — 
of the fiate ? At the endof theſe queſtions, ſays Sir $ 
— eV 
— — By which it may be perceived, both * 
Puckering, the ſpeaker, did with the ſaid queſtions h 
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1 council, and from thence-were ſent tothe Tower. 
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members thereof taken from them, that it would 
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reſtitution of them again to the houſe. To which ſpeeches 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were 
committed for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of 
this houſe, then there might be a petition ; but if not, then 
we ſhould give occaſion to her majeſty's farther diſpleaſure : 
And therefore adviſed to ſtay until they heard more, which 
could not be long: And farther, he faid ruching the book 
and the petition, her majeſty had, for divers goed cauſes 
beft known to herſelf, thought fir to ſuppreſs the ſame, with- 


out any farther examination thereof; and yet thought it very | 


unfit for ker majeſty to give any account of her doings. — 


But whatſoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is moſt 


probable theſe members were committed for intermeddling 
with matters touching the church, which her majeſty had 
often inhibited, and which had cauſed ſo much diſputation 


and fo many meetings between the two houſes the laſt parlia- 


= * 
o . =- 


Tais is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon DU and 
Townſend ; and it appears that thoſe members, who had been 


committed, were detained in cuſtody till the queen thought 
proper to releaſe them. * "Theſe queſtions of Mr. Wentworth 
are curious ; becauſe they contain ſome faint dawn of the 
prefent Engliſh conflitution ; though ſuddenly eclipſed by the 
arbitrary government of Elizabeth. Wentworth was indeed, 


by his puritanifm, as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two 


characters of ſuch unequal merit, aroſe and advanced tage- 
with leſs danger, rendered their principles ſo triumphant. 
1 fall only aſk, whether it be not ſufficiently clear from all 


o theſe tran ſactions, that in the two ſucceeding reigns it was the 


people who eneroached upon the ſovereign ; not the ſovereign 
who attempted, as is pretended, to uſurp upon the people ? | 
NOTE um- 338- 

E queen's ſpeech in the camp of Tilbury n in theſe words : 
My loving people, we have been perſuaded by fome, 


Fe dro our ſafety, to take heed how we commit 


14 | ourſelves 
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ourſelves to zrmed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but 
allure you, I do not defire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear : I have always ſo behaved 
myſelf, that, under God, I have placed my chieſeſt ſtrength 
and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. 
And therefore I am come amongſt you at this time, not as for 
my recreation or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt and 
heat of the battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down, 
for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my pcople, my ho- 
nour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know I have but the 
body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too; and think foul ſcorn, 
that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to 
invade the borders of my realms : To which, rather than any 
difhonocur ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms; L 
myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 
of your virtues in the field. I know already, by your for- 
wardneſa, that you have deſerved rewards and crowns; and 
we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly 
paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant-general ſhall be in 
my ſtead; than whom never prince commanded a more noble 


| and worthy ſubject; not doubting, by your obedience to my 


general, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the 
field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous victory over thoſe ene 


mies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people. 


NOTE {CC}, p. 345- 


TRYPE, AMK p. $25 On the fourth of September, 

ſoon after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, died the 
earl of Leiceſter, the queen's great, but unworthy favourite. 
Her aſſection for him continued to the laſt. He had diſcovered | 
no conduct in any of his military enterprizes; and was ſuſpeted 
of cowardice: yet ſhe entruſted him with the command of her 
armies during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion; a partiality 
which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma 
been able to land his troops in England. She hadeven order- 
ed a commiſſion to be drawn for him, him her 
Heatenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Bur- 
— . 7 dads - 
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and pre- 
unlimited authority in the hands of any ſobject, — 
—— No wonder that 


reaſon 
dea, fo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Elizabeth, gave 


ſome other 
Cn — - 
— paſſion than friendſiip. Elizabeth ſeemed carry 


She ordered 
no farther than the grave: 
aﬀeQion to Leicefter 


in order to reim. 
his goods to be diſpoſed of at a public ſale, 
i owed ber; and ber uſual 
ſome debt which he 
burſe herſelf of 


agreeth 
% and lives, are at our prince”s diſpoſing. And it 


poñtĩon of the cryil law, which fayeth, 
very well with that 6 
Quo am regis f. 


Ad enim poteſtas omnium pertinet ; ad fiugules proprietas. 
= vega 


that her majeſty hath over 
h IT RS imperandi ; yet it is 


no doubt, 

command (which, 

that power 

. Ns very juſt cauſe), every ſubjet 
2 


and 
Which. power 
*+ hath his own proprietates gad. 
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«© commandment from her majeſty, which we have not yet 
« received, I take it (faving reformation) that we are freed 
<< from the cauſe of zeceſity. And the cauſe of neceſſity is 
4 the dangerous eſtate of the commonwealth, Kc.“ The 
tenor of the ſpeech pleads rather for a general benevolence 
than a ſubſidy: For the law of Richard III. againft benevo- 
lence, was never conceived to have any force. The member 
even proceeds to aſſert, with ſome precaution, that it was in 
the power of a parliament to refuſe the King's demand of a 
fublidy. And that there was an inflance of that liberty in 
Henry III.“ time, near four hundred years before. Sub fre. 


NOTE {EE}, p. 348. 


FE may judge of the extent and importance of theſe 

abuſes by a ſpeech of Bacon's againſt purveyors, deli- 
vered in the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of the ſubſequent 
reign, by which alſo we may learn, that Elizabeth bad given 
no redreſs to the grievances complained ol. Firſt,” fays 
he, they take in kind what they ought not to take; ſe- 


* condly, they take in quantity a far greater proportion than 
<< camerk ws your majelly's uſe; thirdly, they take in 2n un- 


<< lawful manner, in a manner, I fay, directly and expreſsly 
« prokibited by the ſeveral Jaws. For the firſt, I am a little 


_ «+ to aker their name: For inſtead of takers, they become 


« ta:ers: Inflead of taking proviſions for your majeſty's ſer- 
% vice, they tax your people ad redimendam wexationem; im- 
«© poſing upoa them and extorting from them divers ſums ot 
% money, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſti- 
< pends annually paid, ze zoceaxt, to be freed and eaſed of 
their oppreſſion. Again, they take trees, which by law 
* they cannot do; timber trees, which are the beauty, coun- 
«© tenance and ſhelter of men's houſes; that men have long 


_ _ © ſpared from their own purſe and profic; that men eſteem, 


4 for their uſe and delight, above ten times the value; 
«© that are a loſs which men cannot repair or recover. Theſe 


do they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling of your ſubject. 
_ ++ manſions and dwellings, except they may be compounded 


* with to their own appetites. And if a gentleman be too 
"0s 6 & hard 


** hard for them while he is at home, they will watch theie 
© time when there is but a bailiFor a ſervant remaining, and 
** put the axe to the root of the tree, ere ever the mailer can 
* fopir. Again, they uſe range and moſt vojut exatiion 


ia cauking the ſubjefts to pay poundage of their own debts, | 


** dye from your majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when 
*© he has had his hay or his wood, os bb a > 
chance he was full Joath to part with, and had for the pro- 
<< vikon of his own family, and not to put to ſale) taken from 
** him, and that not at & juſt price, but under the value, 
and cometh to receive his money, he hall have afier the 
rate of twelve-pence in the pound abated for poundage of 
** his due payment upon fo hard conditions. Nay, farther, 
** they are grown ts that extremity (as is affirmed, though it 
*© be ſcarce credible, fave that in ſuch perſons all things are 
<< credible), that they will take double poundage, once when 


te debenture is made, and again the fecond time, when © 


** the money is paid, For the fecond point, moſt gracious 
** ſovercign, touching the quantity which they take far above 
that which is anſwered to your majeſly's ule; it is affirmed 
** ante.me by divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter 
** which I may faſely avouch unto your majeſty, that there 
is no pound profit which redoundeth unto your majeſty in 
** this courſe, but induceth and hegenteth three pound da- 
** mage upon your ſubjefts, beſide the diſtontentment. And 
to the end they may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what 
** do they? Whereas divers fiatutes do firifily provide, that 
** whatſoever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the 
end that by making a collatian of that which is taken from 
** the country and that which is anfivered above, their de- 
* ceits might appear, they, to the end to obſcure their 
«+ deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of this, which the law 
** preſeribeth, And therefore to deſcend, if it may pleaſe 
** your majeſty, to the thisd fort of abuſe, which is of the 
** unfawfut manner of their taking, whereof this queſtion is 
* branch; it is ſo manifold, as it rather aſketh an enume- 
** ration of ſome of the particulars than a proſecution of alt. 
* For their price, by law they ought to take as they can agree 
ein the ſubje&t; by abuſe, they take at an impoſed and en- 

* forced 
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vol. i. p. 190. There is a flory of a carter, which may be 


e times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon 
» ſummons of a remove, fome part of the ſtuff of her ma- 
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** forced price : By law they ought to make but one apprize- 
<< ment by neighbours in the country; by abuſe, they make 
*< a ſecond apprizement at the court gate, and when the ſub- 


_ © jefts cattle come up many miles, lean and out of plight by 


* reaſon of their travel, then they prize them anew at an 
e abated price: By law, they ought to take between fun and 
4 fon; by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night- 
* time, a time well choſen for malefafiors : By law, they 
* ought not to take in the highways (a place by her ma- 
r jeſty's high prerogative protected, and by ſtatute by ſpecial 
«« words excepted) ; by abuſe, they take in the highways: By 
<< Jaw, they ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c. A number 
* of other particulars there are, &c.” Bacon's works, vol. 
Iv. Pe 305. 306. 

Sven were the abuſes, which Elizabeth would neither per- 
mit her parliaments to meddle with, nor redreſs herſelf. 1 
believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative 
alone, which has paſſed almoſt unobſerved amidſt other 


branches of ſo mach greater importance, was ſufficient to ex- 


tinguiſh all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of 
oreven juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the court, 
while he lay under the laſh of ſuch an arbitrary prerogative ? 
For a farther account of the grievous and incredible oppreſ- 
ons of purveyors, ſee the journals of the Houſe of Commons, 


worth mentioning on this occaſion. ** A carter had three 


. jefly's wardrobe; and when be had repaired thither once, 
<< twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
% had told him the third time that the remove held not, the 
« carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, faid, Now 7 foe 
* that the gueen is a<woman as well as my wife. Which words 
* being overheard by her majeſty, who then ſtood at the win- 


% dow, ſhe faid, What @ willain is this? and fo fent him 
* three angels to flop his mouth.” Beck's demewn, vel. 5. 


* 


= 
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NOTE {FF}, p. 358. 
HIS year the nation fuifered a great Jofs, by the dearth 
of Sir Francis Walſfingham, fecretary of ſiate ; a man 
equally celebrated for his abilities and his imtegricy. He had 


married to Sir Philip Sydney, then tothe earl of — 


ite of queen Elizabeth, and lafly to the earl of Clanricarde of 
Ireland. The fame year died Thomas Randolph, who had 
been employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies to Scotland; 
as did alfo the earl of Warwic, elder brother to Leicefter. 


HIS Aion of Sir Richard Greenville is fo Gnguler 2s 

to merit a more particular relation. He was engaged 
alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of fifty-three fail, which 
had ten thouſand men on board; and from the time the fight 
began, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break 
of day next morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, 
freſh men. In the beginning of the action he himſelf received 
a wound ; but he continued doing his duty above deck till 


eleven at night, when receiving a freſh wound, be was car- 


ried down to be dreſſed. During this operation he received a 
ſhot in the head, and the fargeon was killed by his fide. 
The Engliſh began now to want powder ; all their ſmall arms 


were broken or become uſeleſs ; of this number, which were 


but a hundred and three ar firſt, forty were killed, and almoft 
all the reſt wounded ; their maſts were beat overboard, their 
tackle cut in pieces, and nothing bet a hulk left, unable to 
move one way or other. In this fituation Sir Richard pro- 


poſed to the ſhip's company, to truſt to the mercy of God, 


not t that of the Spaniards, and to defiroy the hip with 
themſelves, rather than yield tothe enemy. The maſter gun- 
ner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed to this deſperate reſo- 
Jution 3 but others oppoſed it, and obliged Greenville to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner. K 


„ eee =g = 


ru 
is uſual for the ſpeaker to diſqualify himſelf for the 


| 
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his laſt words were: Here die 
es : I, Richard Greenville, 
R ſor that I have ended — 
— — 
. this body n 
5 the laſting fame of h _= 
- rad yr ler hay — 
ſhips, and about = on, fr 
1 a thouſand men. And Greenville” => 
— ID with two hundred Spaniards 42 
rn 


* 3635. 
NOTE H, p. 385. 


office 
; but the reaſons employed by this ſpeaker are fo | 


_ fingular, that they may be worth tranſcribing. *©* My eſtate, 


ſaid be, is nothing correſpondent tenance 
2 > for the main 
m 22 —— cot gy - 
4 nothing to me but my bare annuity = 
* to man's eftace, and ſome ſmall practice of — 
— . — wager penny ang 
- = us all being a great imporeriſhing = 
2 di ring fo nching a e. 
= Nelhar from wy pres nar m7 nate deck this cove 
13 ſupplieth this place ought to be 
"I | comely, flately and well-ſpoken, 2 
21 — — 
= : But contrarily, the ſtature of 
— —-—-— 
lawyer- like, and of the common faſhion, — 


1 
and baſhfu}, my purſe thin, light, and never yet plen- 


* tiful.—— If Demoſthezes, 

| being ſo learned eloquent 
" — — — — 

„% Phocion at Athens ; how much more ſhall I, — | 


% and unſtilſul to ſupply the place of dignity, charge, and 


trouble, | Y 
| 4 before | 


< which is the greateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty 
<«« ſacred perſonage oy | 
» eras of our dread and dear fovereign; 8 
countenance will appal and abaſe even the 
b ſouteſt 
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© flouteſt hearts; yea, whoſe very name will pull down the 
«c greateft courage. For how mightily do the eſtate and name 
*< of a prince dejet the haughtieſt flomach even of their 
« greateſt ſubects ?“ D'Ewes, p. 459- 


NOTE FU}, p. 292. 
ABBALA, p. 234- Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 386. 
Speed, p. #57. The whole letter of Effex is fo curious 
and fo ſpirited, that the reader may not be difpleaſed to read 
zit. My very good lord; Though there is not that man 
«+ this day living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any 
<< queſtion that might concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt 
give me leave to tell you, that in fome caſes I muſt appeal 
«© from all earthly judges: And if any, then furely in this, 
„ when the higheſt judge on carth has impoſed on me the 
* heavieſt puniſhment, without trial or hearing. Since then I 


<< maſt either anſwer your loedſhip's argument, or elſe forſike = 


% mine own juſt defence, I will force mine aching head to do 
* me ſervice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, 
<< which was forced, to be an humorous diſcontent ; and 
*< that it was unſeaſonable, or is of fo long continuing, your 
<< lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me than expoſtulate : 
Natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but violent and 
* unreaſonable forms come from above : There is no tempeſt 
<< equal to the paſſionate indignation of a prince ; nor yet at 
% any time fo unſeaſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that 
* mightexpet a harveſt of their careful and painful labours. 
«<< He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, till his 
«© hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs : But cure 
J expect none, her majeſty's heart being obdurate againft 
„ me; and be without ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and 
«< blood. But, ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more 
% than aim; for I ſee an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an 
* end to all my defires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 
«© enemies? When I was at court, I found them abfolate ; 
% and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould triumph alone, 
„ than have me attendant upon their chariots. Or do I leave 
” my friends? When I was a cnurtier, I could yield them 
| « ng 


« no frait of my love unto them; and now, that I am a ber- 


* mit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. 
* Or dol forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or do 
«© 1 overthrow my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of 
«© paper walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or 
% do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave following the 


% purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow 


* of honour? Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign 
* foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter with him? Or 
«© becauſe I keep my heart from buſineſs, though I cannot 
© keep my fortune from declining ? No, no, my good lord. 
I give every one of theſe conſiderations its due weight; and 
© the more I weigh them, the more I find myſelf juſtified from 
«« offending in any of them. As for the two laſt objeftions, 
<< that I forſake my country, when it hath moſt need of me, 
% and fail in that indifoluble duty which I owe to my fove- 
e reign;-I anſwer, that if my country had at this time any 


need of my public ſervice, her majeſiy, that governeth it, 


4 would not have driven me to a private life. I am tied to 
% my country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge care- 
<< fully and ĩnduſtriouſſy that truſt which is committed to me; 
< the other private, to facrifice for it my life and carcaſe, 
„ which bath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, 


<< being difmiſled, diſcharged, and diſabled by her majeſty : 


<< Of the other, nothing can free me but death; and therefore 
<< no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but! 
<< ſhall meet it half way. The indiffoleble duty which I owe 


<4 anto her majeſty, is only the duty of allegiance, which I 


% never have, nor never can fail in: The duty of attendance 


„i no indifloleble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an 


4. earl, and of lord marſhal of England. I have been content 
es to do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can never 
« ſerve her as a villain or flave. But yet you fay I muſt give 
way unto the time. So Ido; for nom that I fee the florm 


„ come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. dura faich, 


«<< we mult give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both 
«« blind and ſtrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of 
«© her way. You fay the remedy is not to five: — 


* 


ef all miſery 
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* ftrive nor ſeek for remedy. But, you fay, © mutt yield «nd 
* fobmit; 1 


* the imputation laid upori me to be juſt: I owe fo muck to 


** the Author of all truth, as I can never yield track to be 
<* falſchood, nor falſehood to be truth. Have I given cauſe, 
«« you alk; and yet take a feandal when I have done? No: 
*I gave nocauſe, not ſo muck as Nin complaint agaiaft 
me; for I did totum telum corpore recipere : Receive the whole 


< ſword into my body. I patiently bear all, and fenfibly feet 


all that I then received, when this feandal was given me. 
** Nay more, when the vileſt of all indignities are done unto 
** me,” dc. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in plead- 


ing againſt EA, called bold and prefomptuons, and dero- 


gatory to her majeſty. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ©. p. 388. 
NOTE [KE}, p. 420. 


fallen into diſgrace, wrote the following letter to his 


Sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doube, of having it fhewn 


to the queen. *©* My heart was never broke till this day, 
* that I hear the queen goes away fo far of, whom I have 
followed fo many years, with fo great love and defire, in 


© fo many journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark - 


„ reifon all alone. While the was yet near at hand, dat I 


< might hear of her once in two or three days, my forrows 


« were the leſs ; but even now my heart is caſt into the depth 
„L. that was wont to behold her riding like 


& fexander, hanting like Diana, walking like Feazs, the 
<< gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, 
4% like a Nymph, ſometimes fitting in the ſhade like a God- 
© deſs, ſometimes finging like an Angel, ſometimes playing 


like Orpheus ; behold the ſorrow of this world ! once amiſs 


« hath bereaved me of all. O glory that only fhineth in 
«c mjsfortune ! what is become of thy aſſurance? All wounds 
<< have ſcars but that of fantafie : All affeftions their relent- 
ing bot that of womankind. »» * 


OST of queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and 
defire towards her, and addreſſed themſelves to her in 
the ſtile of paſſion and gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, having 
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* my leave of ĩt: Fer hewould not farego it for any treaſure: 


— 1 
* —_— " | 


„ ſhip but adverſity, or when is grace wimeſſed but in of. 


* fences? — 1 14 
* paſion: For cevenges arc beutifh and mortal. All 
« times paſt, the loves, the fighs, the ſorrows, the defires, 
* cannot they weigh down one frail misfortune ? 3 
© one drop of gall be hid in ſo great heaps of ſweetneſs 
% may then conclude, Secs & firtzne, wakte. 3 
e 
% mercy. reſpett of that which was. 

- do ae ED. I am more weary of life than 
* they are defirous I ſhould periſh ; — — 
© her, as it is by her, Thad deen too happily born. 

den, 657. XR ͤ 2 COLIN Pann. 
Goddeſs, Angel, was then about fixty. Yet five or fix years 
after, the allowed the ſame language to be held to her. Sir 


brielle, bim how be hked ber? „ I anfwered ſparingly 
* 5 faid the miniſter, ** and told him, ; 4 
og without offence, I might ſpeak it, I had the picture of a ar 
6s excellent miſtreſs, and yet did her picture come far 
a N As you love me, faid he, 


1 diſfi- 
* ſhew it me, if you have it about ven. I made fome 


culties is importunity » offered it to his view 
8 . D e > 
- kh paſtes cad edujceden, figing, ther 1 ded eaten, 
that he bad never ſeen the like; fo, 

f reverence, he kiſſed it twice or thrice, * 
91 2— in the end, with — th 
n vowing, that I might tak 


i he 

to poſſeſs the favour of the lively picture, 
a — — 4 gay 
i many other moſt paſſionate ſpeeches. A, 
n ſee the ingenious author 


of the Catalogue of royal and noble Authors, article E/cx- 


Henry Untoa, i her a 
her ambaſſador in France, relates to 
converſation which he had with Henry IV. . 
aur having inwoduced Unton to his miſtreſo, the fair 


0 


= 


government of that age, and of the political principles 
rence Hyde propoſed 


of the 


prerogative ſhe may reſtrain things which be at liberty. For 


| and by petition defire to þa 
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NOTE [LL p- 44% © 
may not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome paſſages of theſe 
ſpeeches ; which may ſerve to give us a juſt idea of the 


which prevailed during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Lau- 
8 bill, enticuled, An aft for the expla- 
nation of the common lay in certain caſes of 
Mr. Spicer ſaid, This bill may week the pterogative royal, 
which, as I learned the laſt parliament, is fo tranſcendent, 
that the of the ſubjet may not alpive thereunts. Far 
be it therefore from me, that the flate and prerogative royal 
prince thould be tied by me, or by the aft of any other 
ſabjet. Mr. Francis Bacen ſaid, As to the prerogavive royal 
of the prince, for my on part, I ever allowed of it; and 
it is ſuch as I hope will never be diſcuſſed. The queen, as ſhe 


d our fivercign, hath both an cularging and reflraining 


power. For by her prerogative ſhe may fox at liberty things 
refirained by fatute law or otherwiſe, and ſecondly, by her 


the firſt, ſhe may grant a n edfante contrary to the penal 
15. With regard to monopolies, 2od fuck like caſes, 
the caſe hath ever deen to homble ourſelves unto her majeſty, 
our grievances remedied, efpe- 
her fo nigh in point of pre- 
fay, and I fay it again, that we ought not to 
deal, to judge, or meddle with her majeſty's prerogative. I 
tin thevefore every man to be carefyl of this buſineſs. Dr. 


cially when the 


Benner fhid, He that goeth about to debate her majeſly's pre- 


dal mand to walk warily. Mr. Lawrence Hyde faid, 
For the ii N. I made it, and IK I underſtand it; 
| Aud far be ir from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to 


| pork, . in prejudice or 


and the fe. 


prerogative-royal 
Eds, Speaker, quork Serjeant Haris, for ought I ſee, the 


howhimoverh to have this bill in the nature of a petition. It 
maſt thaw begin with more humiliation. And truly, Sir, the 
bill is gooTof ſel, but the penning of it iv D e out of 
courſe.” Mr. Montage fraud, The matter is good 8 


— 


"pled wichour the licence of theſe monopotitans. if thels 


Lamas ud Mr. George Moore 
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and I like this manner of proceeding by bill well enough in 
this matter. The grievances are great, and I would note only 
unto you thus much, that the laſt parliament we proceeded by 
way of petition, which had no fuccefsful eſſect. Mr. Francis 
More ſaid, I know the queen's prerogative is a thing curious 
to be dealt withal : yet all grievances are not comparable. I 
cannot utter with my tongue, or conceive with my heart, the 

great grievances that the town and country, for which I ſerve, 
— — hocetibed mugen. It bringeth the general 
profit into a private band, and the end of all this is beggary 
and bondage to the ſubjefts. We have a law for the true and 
faithful currying of leather: There is a patent ſeu all at R- 
derty, notwithſtanding that ſtatute. And to what purpoſe is 
it to do any thing by act of parliament, when the queen will 
undo the ſame by her prerogative ? Out of the ſpirit of humi- 


| Kation, Mer. Speaker, I do ſpeak it, there is no aft of her's 


that hath been or is more derogatory to her own majeſty, more 
odious to the ſubject, more dangerous to the commonwealth, 
than the granting of theſe monopolies. Mr. Martin faid, 1 
do ſpeak for a town that grieves and pines for a country that 
groancth and languiſhes under the burden of monſtrous and 
unconſcionable ſubſtitutes to the monopolitans of ſtarch, tin, 
>, cloth, oil, vinegar, falt, and I know not what; nay, 
- What nor? The commodities both of my town 
and country are engroſt into the hands of theſe blood-fuckers 


of the commonwealth. If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let 


| blood, be left ſtill languiſhing without any remedy, how can 


the good eſtate of that body ftill remain? Such is the ſtate of 
my town and country ; the traffic is taken away, the inward 


blood-fackers be fill let alone to ſuck up the beſt and prin- 
commodities, which the earth there hath given us, 
S 


and the commodities of our own labour, which, with the fear 


of our brows, even up to the knees in mire and dirt, we have 
laboured for, ſhall be taken by warrant of ſupreme authority, 


Vor. V. * 
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faid, we know the power of her majeſty cannot be reflrained 
by any aft ; why therefore ſhould we thes talk? Admit we 
ſhould make this ſtatute with a es ele; yet the queen 
may grant 2 patent with 2 zo alfa, to crofs this zox eb- 
Fante. | think therefore it agreeth more with the gravity and 
wiſdom of this houſe to proceed with all humbleneſs by peti- 
tion than bill. Mr. Downland faid, As 1 would be no let or 
_ overvehement in any thing, fo I am not fortiſh or ſenſeleſs of 
the common grievance of the commonwealth. If we proceed 
by way of petition, we can have no more gracious anſwer, 
than we had the laſt parliament to cur petition. But fince that 


I ſpeak, and I ſpeak it boldly, theſe patentees are worſe than | 


ever they were. Mr. Hayward Townſend propoſed, that 
they ſhould make ſuit to her majeſty, not only to repeal all 
 monopohes grievous to the fubjeft, but alſo that it would 

pleaſe her majeſty to give the parliament leave to make an 
a& that they might be of no more force, validity, or effect, 
than they are at the common law, without the firength of her 
being fo reaſonable, we might affure ourſelves her majeſty 
would not delay the paſſing thereof, yet we, her loving ſub- 
jeAs, &c. would not offer, without her privity and conſent 


to do any ſuch act. 

On a ſubſequent day the bill againſt monopolies was 
introduced, and Mr. Spicer ſaid, 8 
to tie her majeſty s hands by aft of parliament, when ſhe may 
looſen herſelf at her pleaſure. Mr Davies faid, God bach 
_ given that power to abſolute princes, which he attributes to 
himfelf. Dixi g Dis efis. (N. B. This axiom he applies 
to the kings of England.) Mr. fecretary Cecil faid, Iam fer- 


vant to the queen, and before I would ſpeak and give conſent 

to a cafe that ſhould debaſe her prerogative, or abridge it, I 
would wiſh that my tongue were cut out of my head. I am 
fure there were law-makers before there were laws : (Mean- 
. Ing, I ſuppoſe, that the ſovereign was above the laws.) One 
| goatleman went about to poſſeſs us, with the execution of the 


law 
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le i an ancient record of 5 or 7 of Eiward the third. Likely 
enough to be true in that time, when the king was afraid of 


the fubjeft. If you ftand upon law, and diſpute of the pre- 
rogative, hark ye what Bracton ſays, Prærogati vam naſtram 
nems audrat Aer. And for wy own part, I like not theſe 
couries ſhould be taken Ard you, Mr. Speaker, fhould per- 
frow che changy her mejely gave vn you, in the beginning 
of this parliament, not to receive bills of this nature: For her 
majeſty s ears be open to al! grievances, and her hands ftretch- 
ed out to every man's petitions. — Waen the prince diſpenſes 
with a penal law, that is left to the alteration of ſovereignty, 
that is good and irrevocable. Mr. Montague faid, I] am loth 
to ſpeak what I know, leſt, perhaps, I ſhould difpleaſe. The 
prerogative royal is that which is now in queſtion, and which 
the laws of the land have ever allowed and maintained. Let 
us therefore apply by petition to her majeſty. 

ArTz« the ſpeaker told the houſe that the queen had annul- 
led many of the patents, Mr. Francis More faid, I muſt confeſs, 
Mr. Speaker, I moved the houſe both the laſt parliament and 
this, touching this point; but I never meant (and I hope the 
houſe thinketh fo) to ſet limits and bounds to the prerogative 
royal. He proceeds to move, that thanks ſhould be given to 
her majeſty ; and alſo, that whereas divers ſpeeches have been 


moved extravagantly in the houſe, which doubtleſs have been 
told her majeſty, and perhaps ill conceived of by her, Mr. 


fame. N. B. Theſe extrafts were taken by Townſend, a 
member of the houſe, who was no courtier ; and the extrava- 
gance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to be on the other fide: It 
will certainly appear ſtrange to us, that this liberty ſhould be 
thought extravagant. However, the queen, notwithſtanding 
her cajoling the houſe, was fo ill fatisfied with theſe proceed- 
ings, that ſhe ſpoke of them peeviſkly in her concluding 
ſpeech, and told them that ſhe perceived that private reſpefts 
with them were privately maſqued under public preſence. 
D'Ewes, p. 619- 
Tui ene — maine, infrrecreFrrenancice, Un 


2 extranagant, advanced in the houſe * 


When the queſtion of the ſublidy was before them, Mr. Ser- 


 jeant Heyle faid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel much that the houſe 
ſhould ſtand upon granting of a ſubſdy or the time of pay- 
ment, when all we have is her majeſty's, and ſhe may lawfully 
at her pleaſure take it from us: Yea, ſhe hath as muck righe 
to all our lands and goods as to any revenue of her crown, 
At which all the houſe hemmed, and laughed, and talked. 
me out of countenance. So Mr. Speaker flood up and faid, 
It is a great diſorder, that this houſe ſhould be fo uſed. 80 
| the ſaid ſerjeant proceeded, and when he had ſpoken a little 
while, the houſe hemmed again; and fo he fat down. In his 


latter ſpeech, he faid, he could prove his former poſition by | 


. precedents in the time of Henry the third, king John, king 
Stephen, Se. which was the occaſion of their hemming, 
D'Ewes, p. 633- It is obſervable, that Heyle was an emi- 
nent lawyer, a man of charafler. Winwood, vol. i. p. 290. 
And though the houſe in general ſhewed their diſapprobation, 
no one cared to take him down, or oppoſe theſe monſtrous 

i It was alſo aſſerted this ſeffion, that in the fame 
manner as the Roman conſul was poſſeſſed of the power of re- 
jecting or admitting motions in the ſenate, the ſpeaker might 
either admit or reje@ bills in the houſe. D*Ewes, p. 677. 
The houſe declared themſelves againſt this opinion; but the 
qd 
that time in England. 


I® the year 1591, the judges made « folems decree, rhar 
was an abſolute empire, of which the king was the 
head. In conſequence of this opinion, they determined, that, 
even if the ac of the firſt of Elizabeth had never been made, 
the kiag was fupreme head of the church; and might have 
cerected, by his prerogative, ſuch a court as the eccleſiaſtical 


that court was plainly arbitrary: The inference is, that his 
power was equally abſolute over the laity. See Coke's Re- 
„ 


commiſſion: For that he was the head of all his ſabijecta. Now 
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NOTE [MM], p. .. 


well 


encounter with three or four 
either bowge them or put them to flight, if they may not 


bring them home.—The queen's 
ſent already made and 
twenty great ſhips, which lie for the moſt part in Gillingham 
road, Beſide theſe, her grace hath other in hand alſo, of 

. whom 


whom hereafter, as their turus do come about, I will not let to 
notable gallies, the Speedwell, the Tryeright, and the Black 
Galley, with the fight whereof, and the reſt of the navy- 
royal, it is incredible to ſay how marvellouſly her grace is de- 
lighted ; and not without great cauſe, fith by their means her 
coaſts are kept in quiet, and ſundry foreign enemies put back, 
chant ſhips, wuhich be ſays are commonly effimated at 17 or 18 
Snndvred, be continues. 1 add, therefore, to the end ell men 
employed upon our nv, how there are few of thoſe ſhips of 
the firſt and ſecond fort (that is of the merchant ſhips), that 
being apparelled and made ready to fail, are not worth one 
thouſard pounds, or three thouſand duckats at the leaſt, if 
they ſhould prefently be fold. What ſhall we then think of 
the navy-royal, of which ſome one veſſel is worth two of the 
ether, as the ſhipwright has often told me ?——l:t is poſhble 
that ſome covetous perſon, hearing this report, will either not 
credit at all, or ſuppoſe money ſo employed to be nothing 
| profitable to the queen's coffers; as a good huſband ſaid once, 
when he heard that provifions ſhould be made for armour, 
wiſhing the queen's money to be rather laid out to ſome ſpee · 
der return of gain unto her grace: But if he wiſt that the 
good-keeping of the ſea is the ſafeguard of our land, he would 
of the fiveffs, this author Jays, An infinite deal of wood hath 
deen deſtroyed within theſe few years, and I dare affirm, that, 
if wood do go fo faſt to decay in the next hundred years of 
grace, as they have done, or are like to do in this, it is to be 
feared, that fea-coal will be good merchandize even is the 
city of London. Harriſon's prophecy was fulfilled in a very 
few years: For about 1615, there were 200 fail employed in 
carrying coal to Landen. See Anderſon, vol. i. p. 496 
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NOTE [OO], p. 457. 
139 of Burleigh publiſhed by Collins, . 44- The 8 
only as fall in a man of Bueleigh's rank. His words are, 
his plate war not above fourteen or fifteen thouſand pounds : That 
he means pounds weight is evident. For, by Burleigh's will, 
which is annexed to his life, that nobleman gives away in le- 
gacies, to friends and relations, near four thouſand pounds 
weight, which would have been above twelve thouſand pounds 
ſterling in value. The remainder he orders to be divided into 
two equal portions; the half to his eldeſt ſon and heir; the 
other half to be divided equally among his ſecond fon and 
three daughters. Were we therefore to underſtand the whole 
leſt not the tenth of it to the heir of his family. 


NOTE [PP], p. 48s. | 
1222 fays, the greateſt part of our building in the 
«+ cities and good towns of England conliſterh only of 
* timber, caſt over with thick clay to keep out the wind 
«« Centes, this rude kind of building made the Spaniards in 
«« queen Mary's days to wonder; but chiefly when they ſaw 
- ſaid, after this manner; theſe Engliſh, quoth he, have | 
<< their houſes made of flicks and dirt, but they fare com- 
+ monly fo well as the king. Whereby it appeareth, that he 
«+ liked better of our good fare in ſuch coarſe cabins, than of 
* their own thin diet in their princely habications and pa- 
«« panelled is echer white, red, or blue.” Book ii. caap. 13 
The author adds, that the new houſes of the nobility are com- 
ning to be uſed in England, =» 


E 4” eg —— — 


356 


other nations. Deſcription of Britain, book i. chap. 16. 
ti OG comenr he einedes e 
| queen: The ſober way of life praliſed by the ladies of Eliza- 


end needle work occupied the elder ; mulic the younger. 
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NOTE (QQ]}, p. 491. 

TAS 

«© It is your ſhame peak en 
e that one maid 
. ſhould go beyond ye all in excellencyof learning, and know- 
* ledge of divers tongues. Point gat fix of the beſt given 
«« gentlemen of this court, and all they tagether how not ſo 
* much goud will, ſpend not fo much time, befiow not fo 
% many hours daily, orderly, and conſtantly, for the enereaſe 
** of learning and knowledge as doth the queen's majeſty 
* herſelf. Yea, I believe, that, beſides her perfeft readineſs 
* in Latin, Italian, French and Spaniſh, fhe readeth here 
* now at Windſor more Greek every day, than ſome preben- 
« dary of this church doth Latin in a whole week. — Amongt 
DDr 
* knowledge of Chrift's true religion, I count this the greateſt, 
* that it pleaſed God to call me to be one poor miniſter in 


_ << forting forward theſe excellent gifts of learning,” &c. Page 


242. Truly, fays Harriſon, it is a rare thing with us now to 
hear of a courtier which hath but his own language; and to 
found knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto 
no leſs frilful in the Spaniſh, Italian, and French, or in ſome 
one of them, it refleth not in me, ſu I am perſuaded, that 
ns the noblemen and gentlemen do ſurmount in this behalf, 


i theſe come little or nothing at all behind them for their 


parts; which induſtry God continue.——The firanger, that 
entereth in the court of England upon the ſudden, ſhall rather 


Imagine himſelf to come into ſome public ſchool of the uni- 
verſity, where many give car to one that readeth unto them, 


than into 2 prince”s palace, if you confer thus with thoſe of 


beth's court from the ſame author. 
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